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RESURRECTION. 

SECTION    I. 

W»  are  told,  that  the  Egyptians  built  their  pyramids 
for  Ab  other  purpose  than  to  make  tombs  of  them,  and 
that  their  bodies,  embalmed  within  and  without,  waited 
there  for  their  souls  to  come  and  re-animate  them  at 
the  end  of  a  thousand  years.  But  if  these  bodies  were 
to  edme  to  hfe  again,  why  did  the  embalmers  begin  the 
opers^on  by  jfiercing  the  skull  with  a  gimlet,  and 
drawing  out  the  brain?  The  idea  of  coming  to  life 
agmn  without  brains  would  make  one  suspect  that  (if 
the  expression  maybe  used)  the  Egyptians  had  not 
many  while  alive ;  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  ancients  believed  the  soul  to  be  in  thebreast»  And 
why  should  the  soul  be  in  the  breast  rather  than  else- 
where? Because,  when  oar  feelings  are  at  all  violent, 
we  do  in  reality  feel,  about  the  region  of  the  heart, 
a  dilatation  or  compression,  which  caused  it  to  be 
tiioiight  that  the  soul  was  lodged  there.  This  soul  was 
someihing  aerial ;  it  was  a  slight  figure  that  went  about 
at  noidom  until  it  found  its  body  again. 

The  belief  in  resurrection  is  much  more  ancient 
tball '  bistt>rical  times,  Athalides,  son  of  Mercury, 
couM  die  and  come  to  lifb  again  at  will;  Esculapius 
restored  Hippolytus  to  life,  and  Hercules  Alceste. 
Pei«^,  after  being  cut  in  pieces  by  his  father,  was  re- 
^uflfdtated  by  the  gods.  Plato  relates,  ^at  Hetes 
^ame  to  life  again  for  fifteen  days  only. 

VOL.    VI.  B 


J  RBSURRECTION. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  Pharisees  did  not  adopt  the 
dogma  of  the  resurrection  until  long  after  Plato's  time. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  is  a  very  singular 
fact,  and  one  well  worthy  of  attention.  St.  James  and  . 
several  of  his  companions  advise  St.  Paul  to  go  into 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and,  christian  as  he  was,  to 
observe  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Law,  in  order 
(say  they)  "  that  all  may  know  that  those  things  whereof 
they  were  informed  concerning  thee  are  nothing,  but 
that  thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly  and  keepest  the 
law.'*  This  is  clearly  saying, — Go  and  lie;  go  and 
.perjure  yourself;  go  and  publicly  deny  the  religion 
which  you  teach. 

St.  Paul  then  went  seven  days  into  the  temple ;  but 
on  the  seventh  he  was  discovered.  He  was  accused  of 
having  come  into  it  with  strangers,  and  of  having 
profaned  it.     Let  us  see  how  he  extricated  himself. 

"  But  wh^n  Paul  perceived  that  the  one  part  were 
Sadducees  and  the  other  Pharisees,  he  cried  out  in  the 
council, — Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son 
of  a  Pharisee :  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the 
dead  I  am  called  in  question."  The  resurrection  of 
the  dead  formed  no  part  of  the  question ;  Paul  said 
this  only  to  incense  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
against  each  pther. 

<<  And  when  he  had  so  said,  there  arose  a  dissension 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees;  and  the 
multitude  was  divided. 

"  For  the  Sadducees  say,  that  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion, neither  angel  nor  spirit;  but  the  Pharisees  confess 
both."* 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Job,  who  is  very  ancient, 
was  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  resurrection :  and 
these  words  are  cited — "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
iiveth,  and  that  one  day  his  redemption  shall  rise  upon 
me ;  or  that  I  sha)l  rise  again  from  the  dust,  that  my 
skin  shall  return^  and  that  in  my  flesh  I  shaH  again  see 
God." 

But  manycomn^entators  understand  by  these  words, 
that  Job  hopes  soon  to  recover  from  his  ma)ady,  and 

•  Actsxxiii.  6,7,8. 
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that  he  shall  not  always  remain  lying  on  the  ground, 
as  he  then  was.  The  sequel  samciently  proves  this 
explanation  to  be  the  true  one;  for  he  cries  out  the 
next  moment  to  his  false  and  hard-hearted  friends, — 
^*  Why  then  do  you  say,  let  us  persecute  him?"  Or, 
'*  For  you  shall  say,  because  we  persecuted  him/' 
Does  not  this  evidently  mean — ^you  will  repent  of 
having  ill-used  me^  when  you  shall  see  me  again  in  my 
future  state  of  health  and  opulence.  When  a  sick 
man  says, — I  shall  rise  again,  he  does  not  say, — I  shall 
come  to  life  again.  To  give  forced  meanings  to  clear 
passages  is  the  sure  way  never  to  understand  one  ano^ 
ther;  or  rather,  to  be  regarded  by  honest  men  as 
wanting  sincerity. 

St.  Jerome  dates  the  birth  of  the  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees but  a  very  short  time  before  Jesus  Christ.  The 
rabbin  Hillel  is  considered  as  having  been  the  founder 
of  the  Pharisaic  sect;  and  this  Hillel  wa«  cotemporary 
with  St.  Paul's  master,  Gamaliel. 

Many  of  these  Pharisees  b^ieved  that  only  the  Jews 
were  brought  to  life  again,  the  rest  of  mankind  not 
being  worth  the  trouble.  Others  maintained  that  there 
would  be  no  rising  again  but  in  Palestine;  and  that 
the  bodies  of  such  as  were  buried  elsewhere  would  be 
secretly  conveyed  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem, there  to  rejoin  their  souls.  But  St.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  people  of  Thessalonica,  says: — 

"  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
that  we  which  are  alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep. 

**  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and 
with  the  trump  of  God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first. 

**  Then  we,  which  are  alive,  and  remain,  shall  be 
•caught  up  with  them  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in 
the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord."* 

Does  not  this  important  passage  clearly  prove,  that 
the  first  christians  calculate!  on  seeing  the  end  of  the 

•  Thessaloniana,  iv.  15, 16, 17. 
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world?  as;  iadeed/it  was  feietirid  by  St.  Lnlce  to  take 
place  wtiUe  be  himaetf  was  alive^  But  if  they  did  not 
see  this  end  of  the  wodd,  if  no  one  rose  again  in  thek 
day,  that  which  is^ deferred  is  not. lost. 

St.  Augustia  believed  that  cUldren,  and  eyea  still- 
born infants,  would  rise  again  in  a  state  of  maturity. 
Origen,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Basil,  &c*  did  not  believe 
that  women  would  rise  again  with  the  marks  of  their 
sex^ 

In  short,  there  have  ever  been  disputes  about  what 
we  have  been,  about  what  we  are,  and  about  what. we 
shall  be. 

SECTION  II. 

Father  Malebranche  proved  resurrection  by  the  ca- 
terpillars becoming  butterflies.  This  proof,  as.  every 
one  will  perceive,  is  not  more  weighty  than  the  wings 
of  the  insects  from  which  he  borrows  it.  Calculating 
thinkers  bring  forward  arithmetical  objections  against 
this  truth  which  he  has  so  well  proved.  They  say  that 
men  and  other  animals>  are  really  fed  and  derive  their 
growth  from  the  substance  of  their  predecessors.  The 
body  of  a  man>  seduced  to  ashes,  scattered  in  the  air, 
and  falling  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  becomes  corB<»r 
vegetable.  So  Cain  ate  a  part  of  Adam;  Enoch  fed 
on  Cain;  li'adon£aoch;  Mfiialaleelonlrad;  Mfithusar 
lem  on  Mahalaleel ;  and  thus  we  find  that  there  is/axA 
one  among  us  who  has  not  swallow^  some  portion  of 
our  first  parent.  Hence  it  has  been  said,  that  we  have 
all  been  cannibals.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
such  is  the  case  after  a  battle;  not  only  do  we  kill  our 
brethren,  but  at  the  end  of  two  or  t^ree  years,  when 
the  harvests  have  been  gather^  from  tiie  field  of  battle, 
we  have  eaten  them  all;  and  we,  in  turn,  shall  be 
eaten  with  the  greatest  facility  imaginable.  Now, 
when  we  are  to  rise  again,  how  shall  we  restore  to  each 
one  the  body  that  belongs  to  him,  without  losing  some- 
thing of  our  own  ? 

Sq  say  those  who  trust  not  in  resurrection ;  but  th3 
resurrectionists  have  answered  them  very  pertinently. 

A  rabbin  named  Samaj,  demonstrates  resurrection 
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by  this  passage  of  Exodus: — **  I  appeared  unto  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob;  and  swore  to  give  unto  them 
the  land  of  Canaan.''  Now  (says  this  great  rabbin) 
notwithstanding  this  oath,  God  aid  not  give  them  that 
land ;  therefore  they  will  rise  again  to  enjoy  it,  in  order 
that  the  oath  be  fulfilled. 

The  profound  philosopher  Calmet  finds  a  much 
more  conclusive  proof  in  vampires.  He  saw  vampireg 
issuing  from  churchyards  to  go  and  suck  the  blood  of 
good  people  in  their  sleep ;  it  is  clear  that  they  could  not 
suck  ihe  blood  of  the  living  if  themselves  were  still 
dead;  therefore  they  had  risen  again:  this  is  pe- 
remptory. 

It  is  also  certain,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  all  the 
dead  will  walk  under  ground,  like  moles  (so  says  the 
Talmud)  that  they  may  appear  in  the  valley  of  Jehosa- 
phat  which  lies  between  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
mount  of  Olives.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  squeezing 
in  this  valley ;  but  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
bodies  proportionately,  like  Milton's  devils  in  the  hall 
of  Pandeemonium. 

This  resurrection  will  take  place  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  according  to  St.  Paul.  There  must  of  course 
be  more  trumpets  than  one-;  for  the  thunder  itself  is 
not  heard  more  than  three  or  four  leases  round.  It 
is  asked, — How  mznj,  trumpets  will  fliere  be?  The 
divines  have  not  yet  made  the  calculation :  it  will 
nevertheless  be  made. 

The  Jews  say,  that  (jueen  Cleopatra,  who  no  doubt 
bdieved  in  the  resurrection  like  all  the  ladies  of  that  day, 
asked  a  Pharisee  if  we  were  to  rise  again  quite  naked  ? 
The  doctor  answered,  that  we  shall  be  very  well 
dressed,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  corn  that  has 
been  sown  and  perished  under  ground  rises  again  in 
ear  with  a  robe  and  a  beard.  This  rabbin  was  an  ex- 
cellent theologian ;  he  reasoned  like  Dom  Calmet. 

SECTIOir  III. 

Resurrectim  of  the  Ancients. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  dogma  of  resurrection 
was  much  in  vogue  with  the  Egyptians,  and  was  the 
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.origin  of  tbek  embalmiiigs  and  their  pyramids.  This 
I  myself  formierly  believed.  Some  saia,  tbat  tbe  resur- 
rection was  to  take  plaee  at  the  end  of  a  tbomsand 
years;  others,  at  i^  end  of  three  thousand.  This 
difference  in  their  theological  opinions  seems  to  proye^ 
that  they  were  not  very  sure  about  the  matter. 

Besides,  in  the  history  of  Egypt,  we  find  no  man 
raised  again;  but  among  ^he  Greeks  we  find  several. 
Among  the  latter  thea  we  must  look  for  this  invention 
of  rising  again. 

But  the  Greeks  often  burned  their  bodies,  and  the 
.Egyptians  embalmed  them>  that  when  the  soul,  which 
w^s  a  small  aerial  figure,  returned  to  its  habitation, 
it  might  find  it  quite  ready.  Thja  had  been  good  if  its 
organs  had  also  been  ready ;  but  the  embalmer  began 
by  taking  out  the  brain  and  clearing  the  entrails.  How 
were  men  to.  rise  again  without  intestines  and  without 
the  medullary  pairt  by  nveans  of  which  they  think? 
Where  were  they  to  find  again  the  blood,  the  lymph^ 
and  other  huiaaurd? 

You  will  tell  me  that  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  ris^ 
again  among  the  Greeks,  nrhere  there  wa»^  not  left  of 
you  more  than  a  pound  of  ashes  at  the  utmost — 
mingled  too  with  the  ashes,  of  wood,  stufis,  and 
spices. 

Your  objection  is  forcible,  and  I  hold  with  you, 
that  resurrection  is  a  very  extraordinary  thing ;  but  the 
son  of  Mercury  did  not  the  less  die  and  rise  again 
several  timesi  The  gods  restored  Pelops  to  life,  al- 
though he  had  been  served  up  a&  a  ragout,  and  Ceres 
had  eaten  one  of  his  shouldees*  You  know  that  Escu* 
lapius  brought  Hippolytus  to  life  agmn;  this  wa^ 
a  verified  fact,  of  which  even  the  most  incredulous  had 
no  doubt;  the  name  of  ^  Virbhis,'  given  to  Hippolytus^ 
was  a  coiwincfng  proof.  Hercules  had  resuscitated 
Alce3te  and  PirithQii&.  H^es  did,  it  is  true  (according 
to  Plato),  come  to  life  again  for  fifteen  days  'only; 
still  it  was  a  resurrection ;  the  time  does  not  alter  the 
fact. 

Many  grave  schoohnen  dearly  see  purgatory  and 
resurrection  in  Virgil.  As  for  purgatory,  I  am  obli^d  tQ 
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aeknowledge  that  it  is  expressly  in  tbe  sixtLbook.  This 
may  displease  the  protestants,  but  I  have  no  alterna- 

Non  iaMMsn  omne  malam  miHrif ,  mo  foaditAi  cmam 
Corpomft  mcedunt  pestas,  &c. 

Not  d^mh  itfrif  cao  wholly  wash  thair  itoiiit § 
Bat  ]oB^,comracted  6Uh  eveo  in  the  loui  reouuDf. 
The  relics  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear, 
.    An^  spots  of  sin  obscene  in  every  face  appemrf  Ac. 

But  we  hare  already  quoted  this  passage  in  the 
article  PuaoAToaY,  which  doctrine  is  here  expressed 
clearly  enough ;  nor  could  the  kinsfolks  of  that  day 
obtain- from  the  pagan  priests  an  indulgence  to  abridge 
their  sufferings  for  ready  money.  The  ancients  were 
much  more  severe  and  less  simoniacal  than  we  are, 
notwithstandinjg  that  they  imputed  so  many  foolish 
actions  to  their  gods.  What  would  you  have?  Their 
theology  was  made  up  of  contradictions^  as  the  ma- 
lignant say  is  the  case  with  our  own. 

When  their  purgation  was  finished  these  souls  went 
and  drank  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and  instantly  asked 
that  they  might  enter  fresh  bodies  and  again  see  day- 
light. But  is  this  a  resurrection?  Not  at  all;  it  is 
taking  an  entirely  new  body,  not  resuming  the  old  one ; 
it  is  a  metempsychosis,  without  any  relation  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  of  the  true  raith  are  to  rise 
again. 

The -souls  of  the  ancients  did,  I  must  acknowledge, 
make  a  very  bad  bargain  in  coming  back  to  this  world 
/or  seventy  years  at  most  to  undergo  once  more  all 
that  we  know  is  unde|:gone  in  a  life  of  seventy  years, 
and  th^n  suffer  another  ttiousand  years'  discipline. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  no  soul  that  would  not 
be  tired  of  this  everlasting  vicissitude  of  so  short  a  life 
and  so  loi^  a  penance* 

SECTION  IV. 

Resurrection  of  the  Modems, 

Our  resurrection  is  quite  different.  Every  man  will 
appear  with  precisely  the  same  body  which  he  had 
before;  and  all  these  bodies  will  be  burned  for  all 
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eternity,  excepting  only,  at  most,  one  in  an  hundred 
thousand.  This  is  much  worse  than  a  purgatory  of 
ten  centuries,  in  order  to  lire  here  again  a  few  year«. 

When  will  the  great  day  of  this  general  resurrection 
arrive?  This  is  not  positively  known;  and  the 
learned  are  much  divided.  Nor  do  they  any  more 
know  how  each  one  is  to  find  his  own  members  again. 
Hereupon  they  start  many  difficulties. 

1.  Our  body,  say  they,  is,  during  life,  undergoing  a 
continual  change;  at  fifty  years  of  age,  we  have 
nothing  of  the  body  in  which  our  soul  was  lodged  at 
twfenty. 

2.  A  soldier  from  Brittany  goes  into  Canada :  there, 
by  a  very  common  chance,  he  finds  himself  short  of 
food,  and  is  forced  to  eat  an  Iroquois,  whom  he  killed 
the  day  before.  This  Iroquois  had  fed  on  Jesuits  for 
two  or  three  months ;  great  part  of  his  body  had 
become  Jesuit.  Here  then,  the  body  of  a  soldier  is 
composed  of  Iroquois,  of  Jesuits,  and  of  all  that  he  had 
eaten  before.  How  is  each  to  take  again  precisely 
what  belongs  to  him?  and  which  part  belongs  to 
each? 

3.  A  child  dies  in  its  mother's  womb,  just  at  the 
moment  that  it  has  received  a  soul.  Will  it  rise  again 
foetus,  or  boy,  or  man  ? 

4.  To  rise  again — to  be  the  same  person  as  you 
were — you  must  have  your  memory  perfectly  fresh  and 
present ;  it  is  memory  that  makes  your  identity.  If 
your  memory  be  lost,  how  will  you  be  the  same  man? 

6.  There  are  only  a  certain  number  of  earthly  par- 
ticles that  can  constitute  an  animal.  Sand,  stone, 
minerals,  metals,  contribute  nothing.  All  earth  is 
not  adapted  thereto :  it  is  only  the  Soils  favourable  to 
vegetation  that  are  favourable  to  the  animal  species. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  every  one  is  to 
rise  again,  where  shall  be  found  the  earth  adapted  to 
the  formation  of  all  these  bodies  ? 

7.  Suppose  an  island,  the  vegetative  part  of  which 
will  suffice  for  a  thousand  men,  and  for  five  or  six  thou- 
sand animals  to  feed  and  labour  for  that  thousand  men : 
^  t  the  end  of  an  hundred  thousand  generations;  we  shall 
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have  to  raise  again  a  thousand  millions  of  men.    It  is 
dear  that  matter  will  be  wanting : — 

Mpteriet  opus  est,  at  creicant  {)o«tora  Meola. 

8.  And  lastly,  when  it  is  proved,  or  thought  to  be 
proved,  that  a  miracle  as  great  as  the  universal  deluge, 
or  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  will  be  necessary  to  work 
the  resurrection  of  all  mankind  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
saphat,  it  is  asked — What  becomes  of  the  souls  of  all 
these  bodies  while  awaiting  the  moment  of  returning 
into  their  cases  ? 

Fifty  rather  knotty  questions  might  easily  be  put ; 
but  the  doctors  would  likewise  easily  find  answers  to 
them  all. 

RIGHTS. 

SECTION    I. 

National  Righi9^~Natural  Rights — Public  Rights, 

I  KNOW  no  better  way  of  commencing  this  subject 
than  with  the  verses  of  Ariosto,  in  the  second  stanza 
of  the  44th  Canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  which 
observes,  that  kings,  emperors,  and  popes  sign  fine 
treaties  one  day  which  they  break  the  next,  and  that 
whatever  piety  they  may  affect,  the  only  god  whom 
they  really  appeal  to,  is  their  interest : — 

Fan  lega  oggi  re,  papi  et  imperatori 
Doman  saran  nimici  capitali : 
Perche,  qual  I'apparenze  esteriori, 
Non  hanno  i  oor,  non  han  gli  animi  tali, 
Che  non  miraodo  al  torto  pj/Jk  cbe  al  driUo. 
Atteodon  aolamente  al  lor  profiuo. 

If  there  were  only  two  men  on  earth,  how  ^ould 
they  live  together?  They  would  assist  one  another; 
they  would  annoy  one  another ;  they  would  court  one 
another;  they  would  speak  Ul  of  one  another;  fig^ 
.with one  another;  be  reconciled  to  one  another;  and 
be  neither  able  to  live  with  nor  without  one  another 
In  short,  they  would  do  as  people  at  present  do,  who 
possess  the  gift  of.  reason  certainly,  but  the  gift  of 
instinct  also;  and  wi]l  feel,  reason,  aad  act  for  ever  as 
nature  has  destined. 
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No  god  has  descended  upon  our  globe,  assembled 
the  human  race,  and  said  to  them,  "  I  ordain  that  the 
Negroes  and  Caffres  go  stark  naked,  and  feed  upon 
insects. 

"I  order  the  Samoyeds  to  clothe  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  rein  deer,  and  to  feed  upon  their  flesh,  insipid 
as  it  is,  and  eat  dry  and  half  putrescent  fish  without 
salt.  It  is  my  will,  that  the  Tartars  of  Thibet  all  be- 
lieve what  their  dalai-lama  shall  say;  and  that  tlie 
Japanese  pay  the  same  attention  to  their  dairo. 

"  The  Arabs  are  not  to  eat  swine,  and  the  West- 
phalians  nothing  else  but  swine. 

"I  have  drawn  a  line  from  Mount  Caucasus  to 
^oyP^>  ^^^  fi'om  Egypt  to  Mount  Atlas.  All  who 
inhabit  the  east  of  that  line  may  espouse  as  many 
women  as  they  please ;  those  to  the  west  of  it  must  be 
satisfied  with  one. 

'^  If  towards  the  Adriatic  gulph,  or  the  marshes  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Jura,  or  the  Isle  of  Albion,  any  one  shall  wish 
to  make  another  despotic,  or  aspire  to  be  so  himself, 
let  his  head  be  cut  on,  on  a  full  conviction  that  destiny 
and  myself  are  opposed  to  his  intentions. 

"  Should  any  one  be  so  insolent  as  to  attempt  to 
establish  an  assembly  of  free  men  on  the  banks  or  the 
Manzanares,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  let  him 
be  impaled  alive  or  drawn  asunder  by  four  horses. 

'*  Whoever  shall  make  up  his  accounts  according  to 
a  certain  rule  of  arithmetic  at  Constantinople,  at 
Grand  Cairo,  at  Tafilet,  at  Delhi,  or  at  Adrianople, 
let  him  be  impaled  alive  on  the  spfbt,  without  form  of 
law ;  and  whoever  shall  dare  to  account  by  any  other 
rule  at  Lisbon,  Madrid,  in  Champagne,  in  Picardy,  and 
towards  the  Danube,  from  Ulm  unto  Belgrade,  let  him 
be  devoutly  burned  amidst  chauntings  of  the '  Miserere.' 

**  That  which  is  just  along  the  shores  of  the  Loire, 
is  otherwise  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  for  my  laws 
are  universal,  &c.  &c." 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  we  have  no  very  clear 
proof,  even  in  the  *  Journal  Cretian,'  nor  in  *  The  Key 
to  the  Cabinet  of  Princes,'  that  a  god  has  descended  in 
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order  to  promulgate  such  a  public  law.  It  exists  not- 
withstanding, and  is  literally  practised  according  to 
the  preceding  announcement;  and  there  have  been 
compiled,  compiled,  and  compiled,  upon  these  national 
rights,  very  admirable  commentaries,  which  have  never 
produced  a  sous  to  the  great  numbers  who  have  been 
ruined  by  war,  by  edicts,  and  by  taxgatherers. 

These  compilations  closely  resemble  the  case  of 
conscience  of  Pontas.  It  is  forbidden  to  kill ;  therefore 
all  murderers  are  punished  who  kill  not  in  large  com- 
panies, and  to  the  sound  of  trumpets ;  it  is  the  rule. 

At  the  time  when  Anthropophagi  still  existed  in  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  an  old  villager  met  with  a  man- 
eater,  who  had  carried  away  an  infant  to  devour  it. 
jyioved  with  pity,  the  villager  killed  the  devourer  of 
children,  and  released  the  little  boy,  who  quickly  fled 
s^way.  Two  passengers,  who  witnessed  the  transaction 
at  a  distance,  accused  the  good  man  with  having  com- 
Qiitted  a  murder  on  the  icing's  highway.  The  person 
of  the  offender  being  produced  before  the  judge,  the 
two  witnesses,  after  they  had  paid  the  latter  an  hundred 
crowns  for  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  deposed  to 
the  particulars,  and  the  law  being  precise,  the  villager 
was  hanged  upon  the  spot,  for  doing  that  which  had  so 
much  exalted  Hercules,  Theseus,  Orlando,  and  Ama- 
dis  the  Gaul.  Ought  the  judge  to  be  hanged  himself, 
who  executed  this  law  to  the  letter  ?  How  ought  the 
point  to  be.  decided,  upon  a  general  principle?  To 
resolve  a  thousand  questions  of  this  kind,  a  thousand 
volumes  have  been  written. 

PufiendorfF  first  established  moral  existences — 
'* There  are,"  said  he,* '^certain  modes  which  intelli- 
gent beings  attach  to  things  natural,  or  to  physical 
operations,  with  the  view  of  directing  or  restraining  the 
yoluntary  actions  of  mankind,  in  order  to  infuse  order, 
convenience,  and  felicity  into  human  existence." 

Thus  to  give  correct  ideas  to  the  Swedes  and  the 
Germans  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  he  remarks^  that 
^'  there  are  two  kinds  of  place,  in  regard  to  one  of 

"•■■'-.  '  111  

•  Vol  1.  Translation  of  Barbeyr^c,  with  hU  commentary* 
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wfakiiy  it  is  said,  tliat  things  are  for  example,  hete  or 
there ;  and  in  respect  to  3ie  other,  that  they  have 
existed,  do,  or  will  exist  at  a  certain  time,  as  for  exa«H 
pie,  yesterday,  to-day,  or  to-morrow.  In  the  same 
manner,  we  conceive  two  sorts  of  moral  existence,  the 
one  of  which  denotes  a  moral  state,  that  has  some 
conformity  with  place,  simply  considered ;  the  other  a 
certain  time,  when  a  moral  effect  will  be  produced," 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

This  is  not  all :  PuffendorfF  curiously  distingiiishes 
the  simple  moral  from  the  modes  of  opinion,  and  the 
formal  from  the  operative  qualities.  The  formal  qua* 
lities  are  simple  attributes,  but  the  operative  are  to  be 
^carefully  divided  into  original  and  derivated. 

In  die  mean  time,  ^rbeyrac  has  commented  on 
these  fine  things,  and  they  are  taught  in  the  universi- 
ties, and  opinion  is  divided  between  Grotius  and 
Pn^sndorff,  in  regard  to  questions  of  similar  impor- 
tance. Take  my  recommendation:  read  Tully's 
OfBcQS. 

SECTION  II. 

Nothing  possibly  can  tend  more  to  render  a  mind 
false,  obscure,  and  uncertain,  than  the  perusal  of  Gro^ 
tius,  Puffendorff,  and  almost  all  the  writers  on  the 
'jus  gentium/ 

We  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it, 
says  the  writer  to  whom  nobody  hearkens.  It  is  per- 
mitted to  make  war  on  a  power,  lest  it  should  become 
too  strong,  says  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws." 

When  rights  are  to  be  established  by  proscription, 
the  publicists  call  to  their  aid  divine  right  and  human 
right;  and  the  theologians  take  their  part  in  the  dis- 
pute. "Abraham  and  his  seed,"  say  they,  "had  a 
right  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  because  he  had  travelled 
there;  and  God  had  given  it  to  him  in  a  vision."  But, 
according  to  the  vulgate  sage  teachers,  five  hundred 
and  forty*seven  years  elapsed  between  the  time  when 
Abvabam  purchoused  a  sepulchre  in  the  country,  and 
Joshua  took  possession  of  a  small  part  of  it.  No  mat*^ 
ter,  his  right  was  clear  and  correct.  And  then  prescripv 
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tion?  Away  witb  prescription  1  Ought  tbat  wbieb  once 
took  place  m  Palestine  to  serve  as  a  rule  for  Germany 
and  Italy  ?  Yes,  for  he  has  said  so.  Be  it  so,  gentle- 
men :  God  preserve  me  from  disputing  with  you ! 

The  descendants  of  Attila,  it  is  said,  established 
themselves  in  Hungary.  At  what  time  must  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  hold  themselves  bound  in  conscience 
to  remain  serfs  to  the  descendants  of  Attila? 

Our  doctors,  who  have  written  on  peace  and  war,  are 
very  profound;  if  we  attend  to  them,  everything 
belongs  of  right  to  the  sovereign  for  whom  they  write ; 
he  m  fact  has  never  been  able  to  alienate  his  domains. 
The  emperor  of  right  ought  to  possess  Rome,  Italy, 
and  France ;  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Bartholns ;  first, 
b^ause  the  emperor  was  entitled  king  of  the  Romans; 
and  secondly,  because  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  is 
chancellor  or  Italy,  and  the  archbishop  of  Treves  chan- 
cellor of  Gaul.  Moreover,  the  emperor  of  Germany 
carries  a  gilded  ball  at  his  coronation,  which  of  course 
proves  that  he  is  the  rightful  master  of  the  whole 
globe. 

At  Rome,  there  is  not  a  single  priest  who  has  not 
learned,  in  his  course  of  theology,  uiat  the  pope  ought 
to  be  master  of  this  earth,  seeing  it  is  written,  that  it 
was  said  to  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas,  **  Thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  mj  church."  It  was 
well  said  to  Gregory  VII.  that  this  treated  only  of 
souls,  and  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  Damnable  obser- 
vation !  he  replied ;  and  would  have  hanged  the  observer, 
bad  he  been  able. 

Spirits  still  more  profound  establish  this  reasoning 
by  an  argument  to  which  there  is  no  reply.  He  to 
whom  the  bishop  of  Rome  calls  himself  vicar  has 
declared,  that  his  dominion  is  not  of  this  worid ;  can 
this  world  then  belong  to  the  vicar,  when  his  master 
has  renounced  it?  Which  ought  to  prevail;  human 
nature  or  the  decretals  ?    The  decretals,  indisputably. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  the  massacre  of  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  unarmed  men  in  America  was  defen- 
sible ?    It  is  replied,  that  nothing  ctn  be  more  just  and 
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holy,  since  they  were  not  catholics,  apostolical  and 
Roman. 

There  is  not  an  age  in  which  the  declarations  of  war 
of  christian  princes  have  not  authorised  the  attack  and 
pillage  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  prince,  to  whom  war 
nas  been  announced  by  a  herald,  in  a  coat  of  mail  and 
hanging  sleeves.  Thus,  when  this  signification  has 
been  made,  should  a  native  of  Auvergne  meet  a  German, 
he  is  bound  to  kill,  and  entitled  to  rob  him  either 
before  or  after  the  murder. 

The  following  has  been  a  very  thorny  question  for 
the  schools :  The  ban,  and  the  arriere-ban,  having 
been  ordered  out  in  order  to  kill  and  be  killed  on  the 
frontiers,  ought  the  Swabians,  being  satisfied  that  the 
war  is  atrociously  Unjust,  to  march  ?  Some  doctors  say 
yes;  others,  more  just,  pronounce  no.— What  say  the 
}x>liticians  ? 

When  we  have  fully  discussed  these  great  prelim i" 
nary  questions,  with  which  no  sovereign  embarrasses 
himself,  or  is  embarrassed,  we  must  proceed  to  discuss 
the  right  of  fifty  or  sixty  families  upon  the  county  of 
Alost;  the  town  of  Orchies;  the  duchy  of  Berg  and 
of  Juliers ;  upon  the  countries  of  Toixrnay  and  Nice  ; 
and  at)ove  all,  on  the  frontiers  of  all  the  provinces, 
where  the  weakest  always  loses  his  cause. 

It  was  disputed  for  an  hundred  years,  whether  the 
dukes  of  Orleans,  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  L  ha^d  a 
claim  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  by  virtue  of  a  contract 
of  marriage  with  Valentina  de  Milan,  grand  daughter  of 
the  bastard  of  a  brave  peasant,  named  Jacob  Muzio, 
Judgment  was  given  in  this  process  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  of  Lorraine,  and  of  Tuscany, 
still  pretend  to  the  Milanois  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  a 
family  of  poor  gentlemen  exist  in  Friuli,  the  posterity 
in  a  right  line  from  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
possess  an  anterior  claim. 

The  publicists  have  written  great  books  upon  the 
rights  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  The  Turks  have 
written  none,  and  Jerusalem  belongs  to  them  ;  at  least 
at  this  present  writing  :  nor  is  Jerusalem  a  kingdom. 
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fitntTttl  Idea  of  the  RighU  of  the  Church  or  Canon  Law, 
hy  M.  Bertrand,  heretofore  Ftrtt  Poitor  of  the  Church 
i^  Berne. 

We  assume  neither  to  adopt  nor  contradict  the  pria- 
ciples  of  M.  Bertrand ;  it  is  for  the  public  to  judge  of 
them. 

Canon  law,  or  the  canon,  according  to  the  vulgar 
opinioD,  is  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence.  It  it  the  col* 
leiction  of  canons,  rules  of  the  council,  decreet  of  th* 
popes,  and  maxims  of  the  fathers. 

According  to  reason,  and  to  the  rights  of  kings  and 
of  the  people,  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  is  only  an 
exposition  of  the  privileges  accorded  to  ecclesiastics 
by  sovereigns  representing  the  nation. 

If  two  supreme  authorities,  two  administrations, 
having  separate  rights,  exist,  and  the  one  will  make  war 
without  ceasing  upon  the  other,  the  unavoidable 
result  will  be,  perpetual  convulsions,  civil  wars,  anar- 
chy, tyranny,  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  which  history 
presents  so  miserable  a  picture. 

If  a  priest  is  made  sovereign ;  if  the  diuro  of  Japan 
remained  emperor  until  the  sixteenth  century ;  if  the 
dalairlama  is  still  sovereign  at  Thibet ;  if  Numa  was 
at  once  king  and  pontiff;  if  the  caliphs  were  heads  of 
the  state  as  well  as  of  religion ;  and  if  the  popes 
reign  at  Rome, — these  are  only  so  many  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  advance :  the  authority  is  not  divi- 
ded; there  is  but  one  power.  The  sovereigns  of 
Russia  and  of  England  preside  over  religion;  the 
essential  unity  of  power  is  there  preserved. 

£very  religion  is  within  the  state;  every  priest 
forms  a  part  of  civil  society,  and  all  ecclesiastics  are 
among  the  number  of  the  subjects  of  the  'sovereign 
under  whom  they  exercise  their  ministry.  If  a  religion 
exists  which  establishes  ecclesiastical  independence, 
iand  supports  them  in  a  sovereign  and  legitimate  au-* 
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thority,  that  reli^on  cannot  spring  from  God,  the 
author  of  society. 

It  is  even  to  be  proved,  from  all  evidence,  that  in  a 
religion  of  which  God  is  represented  as  the  author,  i 

the  functions  of  ministers,  their  persons,  property,  pre- 
tensions, and  manner  of  inculcating  morality,  teaching 
doctrines,  celebrating  ceremonies,  tlie  adjustment  of 
spiritual  penalties ;  in  a  word,  all  that  relates  to  civil 
order,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
prince  and  the  inspection  of  the  magistracy. 

If  this  jurisprudence  constitutes  a  science,  here  will  i 

be  found  the  elements. 

It  is  for  the  magistracy,  solely,  to  authorise  the 
books  admissible  into  the  schools,  according  to  the  ^ 

nature  and  form  of  the  government.     It  is  thus  tliat  I 

M.  Paul  Joseph  Rieger,  counsellor  of  the  court,  judi* 
ciously  teaches  canon  law  in  the  university  of  Vienna ; 
and,  m  the  like  manner,  the  republic  of  Venice  ex*  i 

amined  and  reformed  all  the  rules  in  the  states  which 
have  ceased  to  belong  to  it.  It  is  desirable  that  exant- 
ples  so  wise  should  generally  prevail.* 

SECTION  I.  I 

Of  the  Ecclesiastical  Ministry, 

Religion  is  instituted  only  to  preserve  order  among 
mankind,  and  to  render  them  worthy  of  the  bounty  of 
the  Deity  by  virtue.     Everything  in  a  religion  which 
tends  not  to  this  object,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  foreign         ^ 
or  dangerous. 

Instruction,  exhortation,  the  fear  of  punishment  to 
come,  the  promises  of  a  blessed  hereafter,  prayer,  | 

advice,  and  spiritual  consolation,  are  the  only  means 
which  churchmen  can  properly  employ  to  render  men 
virtuous  on  earth  and  happy  to  all  eternity. 

Every  other  means  is  repugnant  to  the  freedom  of 
reason ;  to  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  to  the  unalterable 

*  The  writer  argues  here  for  the  state  against  any  separate  pa*  j 

ramountjurisdiction  of  the  church.  Happily,  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America  have  known  how  to  extend  the 
primary  question.— T. 
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righU  of  conscience ;  to  the  essence  of  religion ;  to 
that  of  the  clerical  ministry ;  and  to  the  just  righU  of 
the  sovereign. 

Virtue  infers  liberty,  as  the  transport  of  a  burthen 
implies  active  force.  With  constraint  there  is  no  vir- 
tue, and  without  virtue  no  religion.  Make  me  a  slave, 
and  I  shall  be  the  worse  for  it. 

'  Even  the  sovereign  has  no  right  to  employ  force  to 
lead  men  to  religion,  which  essentially  presumes  choice 
and  liberty.  My  opinions  are  no  more  dependent  on 
authority  than  my  sickness  or  my  health. 

In  a  word,  to  unravel  all  the  contradictions  in  which 
books  on  the  canon  law  abound,  and  to  adjust  our 
ideas  in  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  let  us 
endeavour,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  ambiguities,  to 
determine  what  is  the  church. 

The  church  then  is  all  believers,  collectively,  who 
are  called  together  on  certain  days  to  pray  in  common, 
and  at  all  times  to  perform  good  actions. 

Priests  are  persons  appointed,  under  the  authority  of 
the  state,  to  direct  these  prayers,  and  superintend  pub- 
lic worship  generally,  . 

A  numerous  church  cannot  exist  without  ecclesi- 
astics ;  but  these  ecclesiastics  are  not  the  church. 

It  is  not  less  evident,  that  if  the  ecclesiastics,  who 
compose  a  part  of  civil  society,  have  acquired  rights 
which  tend  to  trouble  or  destroy  such  society,  such 
rights  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

It  is  still  more  obvious,  that  if  Ood  has  attached 
prerogatives  or  rights  to  the  church,  these  prerogatives 
and  these  rights  belong  exclusively  neither  to  the 
head  of  the  church  nor  to  the  ecclesiastics ;  because 
these  are  not  the  church  itself,  any  more  than  the  ma- 
pstrates  are  the  sovereign,  either  in  a  republic  or  a 
monarchy. 

Lastly ;  it  is  very  evident,  that  it  is  our  souls  only 
which  are  submitted  to  the  care  of  the  clergy,  and  that 
for  spiritual  objects  alone. 

The  soul  acts  inwardly ;  its  inward  acts  are  thought, 
will,  inclination,  and  an  acquiescence  in  certain  truths, 
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all  which  are  above  constraint;  and  it  is  -for  the  eccle- 
siastical ministry  to  instruct,  but  not  to  command 
them. 

The  soul  acts  also  outwardly.  Its  exterior  acts  are 
submission  to  the  civil  law;  and  here  constraint  may 
take  place,  and  temporal  or  corporeal  penalties  may 
punish  the  violations  of  the  law. 

Obedience  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  ought,  conse* 
quendy,  to  be  always  free  and  voluntary;  it  ought  to 
exact  no  other.  On  the  contrary,  submission  to  the 
civil  law  may  be  enforced. 

For  the  same  reason,  ecclesiastical  penalties,  always 
being  spiritual,  attach  in  this  world  to  those  only  who 
are  inwardly  convinced  of  their  error.  Civil  penalties, 
on  the  contrary,  accompanied  by  physical  evil,  produce 
physical  effects,  whether  the  offender  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  them  or  not. 

Hence  it  manifestly  results,  that  the  authority  of  the 
clergy  can  only  be  spiritual — that  it  is  unacquainted 
with  temporal  power,  and  that  any  co-operative  force 
belongs  not  to  tiie  administration  of  the  cnurch^  which 
is  essentially  destroyed  by  it. 

It  moreover  follows,  that  a  prince  intent  not  to  suffer 
any  division  of  his  authority,  ought  not  to  permit  any 
enterprise  which  places  the  members  of  the  community 
in  an  outward  or  civil  dependence  on  the  ecclesiastical 
corporation. 

Such  are  the  incontestable  principles  of  genuine 
canonical  right  or  law,  the  rules  and  the  decisions  of 
which  ought  ^t  all  times  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  ^ 
eternal  and  immutable  truths,  founded  upon  natural 
rights  and  the  necessary  order  of  society. 

SECTION    II. 

Of  the  Posiessions  of  Ecclesiasilcs. 

Let  us  constantly  ascend  to  the  principles  of  society,, 
which,  in  civil  as  in  religious  order^  are  the  foundations 
of  all  right* 

Society  in  general  is  the  proprietor  of  the  territory 
pf  a  country,  and  the  source  of  national  riches.    A  por- 
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lion  of  this  national  revenue  is  devoted  to  the  sovereig;n 
to  support  the  expenses  of  government  Every 
individual  is  possessor  of  that  part  of  the  territory,  and 
of  the  revenue,  which  the  laws  ensure  him  i  and  no  pos- 
session or  enjoyment  can  at  any  time  be  sustamed, 
exoq>t  under  the  protection  of  law. 

In  society  we  hold  not  any  good,  or  any  possession, 
-as  a  simple  natural  right,  as  we  give  up  our  natural 
rights  and  submit  to  the  order  of  civil  society,  in  return 
for  assurance  and  protection.  It  is  dierefore  by  the 
law  that  we  hold  our  possessions. 

No  one  can  hold  anything  on  earth  through  religion, 
neither  lands  nor  chattels ;  smce  all  its  wealth  is  spiritnal 
The  possessions  of  the  faithful,  as  veritable  members  of 
the  church,  are  in  heaven :  it  is  there  where  their  treasures 
are  laid  up.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he 
always  announced  as  at  hand,  was  not  nor  could  it  be 
of  this  world.  No  property  therefore  can  be  held  by 
divine  right. 

The  Invites  under  the  Hebrew  law  had,  it  is  true, 
their  tithe  by  a  positive  law  of  Qod ;  but  that  was 
under  a  theocracy  which  exists  no  longer — Qod  himSelf 
tutting  as  the  sovereign.  All  those  laws  have  ceased 
and  cannot  at  present  communicate  any  title  to  pos- 
session. 

If  any  body  at  present,  like  that  of  the  priesthood, 
pretend  to  possess  tithes  or  any  other  wealth  by  posi- 
^ve  right  divine,  it  must  produce  an  express  ana  in- 
contestable proof  enregistered  by  divine  revelation. 
This  miraculous  title  would  be,  I  confess,  an  exception 
to  the  civil  law,  authorised  by  God,  who  says — "  That 
all  persons  ought  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  be- 
cause they  are  ordained  of  God  and  established  in  his 
name." 

In  defect  of  such  a  title,  no  ecclesiastical  body  what-< 
ever  can  enjoy  aught  on  earth  but  hj  consent  of  the 
sovereignty  and  the  authority  of  the  civil  laws.  These 
form  their  sole  title  to  possession.  If  the  clergy  im- 
prudently renounce  this  title,  they  will  possess  none  at 
vl\,  and  might  be  despoiled  by  any  one  who  is  strong 
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enough  to  attempt  it.*  Its  essential  interest  is  th^td^ 
fore  to  support  civil  society,  to  which  it  owes  evety* 
thing. 

For  the  same  reason,  as  all  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is 
liable  without  exception  to  public  expenditure  for  the 
defence  of  the  sovereign  and  the  nation,  no  property 
can  be  exempt  from  it  but  by  force  of  law,  which  law 
is  always  revocable  as  circumstances  vary.  Peter 
cannot  be  exempt  without  augmenting  the  tax  of  John. 
Equity  therefore  is  eternally  claiming  for  equality 
against  surcharges ;  and  the  state  has  a  ri^t,  at  au 
tinies,  to  examine  into  exemptions,  in  order  to  re« 
place  things  in  a  just,  natural,  proportionate  order, 
by  abolishing  previously  granted  immunities,  whether 
permitted  or  extorted. 

Every  law  which  ordains  that  the  sovereign,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  shall  take  care  of  the  wealth  or 
possessions  of  an  individual  or  a  body,  without  this 
body  or  individual  contributing  to  the  common  ex- 
penses, amounts  to  a  subversion  of  law. 

I  moreover  assert  that  the  quota,  whether  the  con* 
tribution  of  a  body  or  an  individual,  ought  to  be  pro- 
portionately regulated,  not  by  him  or  them,  but  by  the 
sovereign  or  magistracy,  according  to  the  general  form 
and  law.  Thus  the  sovereign  or  state  may  demand  an 
account  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  possessions  of  every 
body  as  of  every  individual. 

It  is  therefore,  once  more,  on  these  immutable  princi- 
ples, that  the  rules  of  the  canon  law  should  be  founded 
which. relate  to  the  possessions  and  revenue  of  the 
clergy.^ 

Ecclesiastics  without  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed 
sufficient  to  live  honourably,  but  not  as  members  of 
or  as  representing  the  church,  for  the  church  itself 
claims  neither  sovereignty  nor  possession  in  this  world. 

But  if  it  be  necessary  for  ministers  to  preside  at  the 
altar,  it  is  proper  that  society  should  support  them  in 

*  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  fully  aware  of  this 
truth,  and  form  possibly  the  strongest  ecclesiastical  body  in  tb« 
world,  by  cementing  their  civil  and  neglecting  their  tpiritual 
tille.—T. 
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the  same  manner  as  the  magistracy  and  soldiers.  It  is 
therefore  for  the  civil  law  to  make  a  suitable  prorision 
for  the  priesthood. 

Even  when  the  possessions  of  the  ecclesiastics  have 
been  bestowed  on  them  bv  wills,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, the  donors  have  not  been  able  to  denationalise  the 
property  by  abstracting  it  from  public  charges  and  the 
authority  of  the  laws.  It  is  always  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  laws,  without  which  they  would  not  possess  the 
ensured  and  legitimate  possessions  which  they  enjoy. 

It  is  therefore  still  left  to  the  sovereign,  or  the  magis- 
tracy in  his  name,  to  examine  at  all  times  if  the  eccle- 
siastical  revenues  be  sufficient ;  and  if  they  are  not  so, 
to  augment  the  allotted  provision ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  excessive,  it  is  for  them  to  dispose  of  the 
superiuity  for  the  general  good  of  society. 

But  according  to  the  ri^t,  commonly  called  cano- 
nical, which  has  sought  to  form  a  state  within  the 
state, '  imperium  in  imperio,'  ecclesiastical  property  is 
sacred  and  untangible,  because  it  belongs  to  religion 
and  the  church;  Uiey  have  come  of  God,  and  not  of 
man. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  appropriate  this 
terrestrial  wealth  to  religion,  which  has  nothing  tem- 
poral. They  cannot  belong  to  the  church,  which  is 
the  universal  body  of  believers,  including  the  king,  the 
magistracy,  the  soldiery,  and  all  subjects ;  for  we  are 
'  never  to  forget  that  priests  no  more  form  the  church 
than  magistrates  the  state. 

'  Lastly,  these  goods  come  only  from  Gbd  in  the 
same  sense  as  all  goods  come  from  him,  because  all  is 
submitted  to  his  providence. 

■  Therefore  every  ecclesiastical  possessor  of  riches,  or 
revenue,  enjoys  it  only  as  a  subject  and  citizen  of  the 
state,  under  the  single  protection  of  the  civil  law. 

Property,  which  is  temporal  and  material,  cannot 
be  rendered  sacred  or  holy  in  any  sense,  neither 
literally  nor  figuratively.  If  it  be  said  that  a  person 
or  edifice  is  sacred,  it  only  signifies  that  it  has  been 
consecrated  or  set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes. 

The  abuse  of  a  metaphor,  to  authorise  rights  and 
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pretensions  destructive  to  all  society,  is  an  enterprise 
of  which  history  and  religion  furnish  more  than  one 
example,  and  even  some  very  singular  ones,  which  are 
not  at  present  to  my  purpose. 

sfecTioir  III. 

Of  Ecclesiastical  or  Religious  Assemblies. 

It  is  certain,  that  no  body  can  call  any  public  or 
regular  assembly  in  a  state  but  under  the  sanction  of 
civil  authority. 

Religious  assemblies  for  public  worship  must  be 
authorised  by  the  sovereign,  or  civil  magistracy,  before 
they  can  be  legal. 

In  Holland,  where  the  civil  power  grants  the  greatest 
liberty,  and  very  nearly  the  same  in  Russia,  in  England, 
and  in  Prussia,  those  who  wish  to  form  a  church 
have  to  obtain  permission,  after  which  the  new  church 
is  in  the  states,  although  not  of  the  religion  of  the 
states.  In  general,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons,  or  of  families,  who  wish  to  culti- 
vate a  particular  mode  of  worship,  and  to  assemble  for 
that  purpose,  they  can  without  hesitation  apply  to  the 
magistrate,  who  makes  himself  a  judge  of  it ;  and  onoe 
allowed  it  cannot  be  disturbed  without  a  breach  dP 
public  order.  The  facility  with  which  the  government 
of  Holland  has  granted  this  permission  has  never  pro- 
duced any  disorder ;  and  it  would  be  the  same  every- 
where, if  the  magistrate  alone  examined,  judged,  and 
protected  the  parties  concerned.* 

The  sovereign,  or  civil  power,  possesses  the  right  at 
all  times  of  knowing  what  passes  within  these  assem- 
blies, of  regulating  them  in  conformity  with  public 
order,  and  of  preventing  such  as  produce  disorder. 
This  perpetual  inspection  is  an  essential  portion  of 
sovereignty,  which  every  religion  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

*  The  plea  for  any  interference,  even  of  the  magistrate,  oneht 
only  to  be  the  maintenance  of  general  morality  and  public  order^ 
without  reference  to  the  doctrine  in  any  other  respect.  The  text 
here  is  arguing  for  that  liberty  in  France  which  happily  hai 
recently,  in  some  degree,  been  acquired. — T. 
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Everything  in  the  worship,  in  respect  to  form  of 
prayer,  canticles,  and  ceremonies,  ou^t  to  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  magistrate.  The  clergy  may  com* 
pose  these  prayers;  but  it  is  for  the  state  to  approve  or 
reform  them  in  case  of  necessity.  Bloody  wars  have 
been  undertaken  for  mere  forms,  which  would  never 
have  been  waged  had  sovereigns  understood  their 
rights. 

Holidays  ought  to  be  no  more  established  without 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  state,  who  may  at 
all  times  abridge  and  regulate  them.  The  multiplication 
of  such  days  always  produces  a  laxity  of  manners 
and  national  impoverishment. 

A  superintendence  over  oral  instruction  and  books 
of  devotion  belongs  of  right  to  the  state.  It  is  not  the 
executive  which  teaches,  but  which  attends  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  are  taught.  Morality 
above  all  should  be  attended  to,  which  is  always  ne- 
cessary; whereas  disputes  concerning  doctrines  are 
often  dangerous. 

If  disputes  exist  between  ecclesiastics  in  reference  to 
the  manner  of  teaching,  or  on  points  of  doctrine,  the 
state  may  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  and  punish 
the  disobedient. 

As  religious  congregations  are  not  permitted  by  the 
state  in  order  to  treat  of  political  matters,  magistrates 
ought  to  repress  seditious  preachers,  who  heat  the 
multitude  by  punishable  declamation :  these  are  pests 
in  every  state. 

Every  mode  of  worship  presumes  a  discipline  to 
maintain  order,  uniformity,  and  decency.  It  is  for 
the  magistrate  to  protect  this  discipline,  and  to  bring 
about  such  changes  as  times  and  circumstances  may 
render  necessary. 

For  nearly  eight  centuries  the  emperors  of  the  east 
assembled  councils  in  order  to  appease  religious  dis- 
putes, which  were  only  augmented  by  the  too  great 
attention  paid  to  them.  Contempt  would  have  more 
certainly  terminated  the  vain  disputation,  which  interest 
and  the  passions  had  excited.  Since  the  division  of 
the  empire  of  the  west  into  various  kingdoms,  princes 
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have  left  to  the  pope  the  convocation  of  these  assem- 
blies. The  rights  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  in  this 
r^pect  purely  conventional,  and  the  sovereigns  may 
agree  in  the  course  of  time,  that  they  shall  no  longer 
exist ;  nor  is  any  one  of  them  obliged  to  submit  ta 
any  canon  without  having  examined  and  approved  it. 
However,  as  the  council  of  Trent  will  most  likely  be 
the  last,  it  is  useless  to  agitate  all  the  questions  which 
mi^ht  relate  to  a  future  general  council. 

As  to  assemblies,  synods,  or  national  councils,  they 
indisputably  cannot  be  convoked  except  when  the 
sovereign  or  state  deems  them  necessary.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  latter  ought  therefore  to  preside, 
direct  all  the  deliberations,  and  give  its  sanction  to  the 
decrees. 

There  may  exist  periodical  assemblies  of  the  clergy 
to  maintain  order  under  the  authority  of  the  state^ 
but  the  civil  power  ought  uniformly  to  direct  their 
views  and  guide  their  deliberations.  The  periodical 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  is  only  an  assembly 
of  regulative  commissioners  for  all  the  clergy  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  vows  by  which  certain  ecclesiastics  oblige  them- 
selves to  live  in  a  body  according  to  certain  rules, 
under  the  name  of  monks,  or  of  religious,  so  prodigi- 
ously multiplied  in  Europe, — such  vows  should  always 
be  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the 
magistrate.  These  convents,  which  shut  up  so  many 
persons  who  are  useless  to  society,  andsomany  victims^ 
who  regret  the  liberty  which  they  have  lost — ^these 
orders,  ^which  bear  so  many  strange  denominations, 
ought  not  to  be  valid  or  obhgatory,  unless  when  ex- 
amined and  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign  or  the  state. 

At  all  times  therefore  the  prince  or  state  has  a  right 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  rules  and  conduct  of  these 
religious  houses,  and  to  reform  or  abolish  them  if  held 
to  be  incompatible  with  present  circumstances,  and  the 
positive  welfare  of  society. 

The  revenue  and  property  of  these  religious  bodies 
are,  in  a  like  manner,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
magistracy,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  amount  and  Qf 
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the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed.  If  ihe  mass 
of  the  riches,  which  is  thus  prevented  from  circulation, 
be  too  great;  if  the  revenues  greatly  exceed  the 
reasonable  support  of  the  regulars;  if  the  employment 
of  these  revenues  be  opposed  to  the  general  good ;  if 
this  accumulation  impoverishes  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity;— in  all  these  castas  it  becomes  the  magistracy,  as 
the  common  fathers  of  the  country,  to  diminish  and 
divide  these  riches,  in  order  to  make  them  partake  of 
the  circulation,  which  is  the  life  of  the  body  politic ; 
or  even  to  employ  them  in  any  other  way  for  the  benctit 
of  the  public. 

Agreeably  to  the  same  principles,  the  sovereign  au- 
thority ought  to  forbid  any  religious  order  from  having 
a  superior  who  is  a  native  or  resident  of  another 
country.  It  approaches  to  the  crime  of  lese-majeste. 
.  The  sovereign  may  prescribe  rules  for  admission 
into  these  orders ;  he  may,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
fix  an  age,  and  hinder  taking  vows,  except  by  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  magistracy  in  each  instance. 
Every  citizen  is  born  a  subject  of  the  state,  and  has  no 
right  to  break  his  natural  engagements  with  society 
without  the  consent  of  those  who  preside  over  it. 

If  the  sovereign  abolishes  a  religious  order,  the  vows 
eease  to  be  binding.  The  first  vow  is  that  to  the 
state;  it  is  a  primary  and  tacit  oath  authorised  by 
God ;  a  vow  according  to  the  decrees  of  providence ; 
a  vow  unalterable  and  imprescriptible,  which  unites 
man  in  society  to  his  country  and  his  sovereign.  If 
we  take  a  posterior  vow,  the  primitive  one  still  exists ; 
and  when  they  clash,  nothing  can  weaken  or  suspend  the 
force  of  the  primary  engagement.  If  therefore  the  sove- 
reign declares  this  last  vow,  which  is  only  conditional  and 
dependent  on  the  first,  incompatible  with  it,  he  does 
not  dissolve  a  vdw,  but  decrees  it  to  be  necessarily 
Toid,  and  replaces  the  individual  in  his  natural  state. 

The  foregoing  is  quite  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  the 
sophistry  by  which  the  canonists  have  sought  to  em- 
barrasa  a  question  so  simple  in  the  estimation  of  all 
who  ore  dbposed  to  listen  to  reason. 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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SECTIOH    IT. 

On  Ecclesiastical  Penalties. 

Since  neither  the  church,  which  is  the  body  of  be^ 
lievers  collectively,  nor  the  ecclesiastics,  who  are 
ministers  in  the  church  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
and  under  his  authority , possess  any  coactive  strength, 
executive  power,  or  terrestrial  authority,  it  is  evident 
that  these  ministers  can  inflict  only  spiritual  punish" 
ments.  To  threaten  sinners  with  the  anger  of  heaven, 
is  the  sole  penalty  that  a  pastor  is  entitled  to  inflict. 
If  the  name  of  punishment  or  penalty  is  not  to  be  given 
to  those  censures  or  declamations,  ministers  of  religion 
have  none  at  all  to  inflict. 

May  the  church  eject  from  its  bosom  those  who  dis* 
grace  or  who  trouble  it? — a  grand  question,  upon  which 
the  canonists  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  affirmative. 
Let  us  repeat,  in  the  flrst  place,  that  ecclesiastics  are 
not  the  chjirch.  The  assembled  church,  which  in* 
eludes  the  state  or  sovereign,  doubtless  possesses  the 
right  to  exclude  from  the  congregations  a  scandalous 
sinner,  after  repeated  charitable  and  sufficient  warnings. 
The  exclusion,  even  in  this  case,  cannot  inflict  any 
civil  penalty,  any  bodily  evil,  or  any  merely  earthly 
privation;  but  whatever  right  the  church  may  in  thf» 
way  possess,  the  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  it  can  only 
exercise  it  as  far  as  the  sovereign  and  state  allow. 

It  is  therefore  still  more  incumbent  on  the  sovereign 
in  this  case  to  watch  over  the  manner  in  which  t^s 
permitted  right  is  exercised,  vigilance  being  the  more 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  to  which  it 
is  liable.     It  is,  consequently,  necessary  for  the  su- 

fSreme  civil  power  to  consult  the  rules  for  the  regu- 
ation  of  assistance  and  charity,  to  prescribe  8uitf3>le 
restrictions,  without  which  every  declaration  of  the 
clcr^,  and  all  excommunication,  will  be  null  and 
without  effect,  even  when  only  applicable  to  the  spiri- 
tual order.  It  is  to  confound  different  eras  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  present 
times  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles.    The  sovereign 
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in  those  days  was  not  of  the  religion  of  the  apostles, 
nor  was  the  church  included  in  the  state,  so  that  the 
ministers  of  worship  coald  not  have  recourse  to  the 
magistrates.  Moreover,  the  apostles  were  ministers 
extraordinary,  of  which  we  now  perceive  no  resem- 
blance. If  oUier  examples  of  excommunication,  with- 
^Nit  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  be  quoted,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  cannot  hear,  without  horror,  of  exam- 
ples of  excommunication  insolently  fulminated  agaitist 
sovereigns  and  magistrates ;  I  boldly  reply,  that  these 
denunciations  amount  to  manifest  rebellion,  and  to  aa 
open  violation  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  religion, 
charity,  and  natural  right. 

Let  us  add,  in  order  to  afford  a  complete  idea  of 
excommunication,  and  of  the  true  rules  of  canonical 
right  or  law  in  this  respect,  that  excommunication, 
legitimately  pronounced  by  those  to  whom  the  sove* 
reign,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  expressly  leaves  the 
power,  includes  privation  only  of  spiritual  advantages 
on  earth,  and  can  extend  to  nothing  else :  all  beyond 
this  will  be  abuse,  and  more  or  less  tyrannical.  The 
^nisters  of  the  church  can  do  no  more  than  declare 
that  such  and  such  a  man  is  no  more  a  member  of  the 
church.  He  may  still  however  enjoy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  excommunication,  all  his  natural,  civil,  and 
temporal  rights  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  If  the  magis- 
trate steps  in  and  deprives  such  a  man,  in  consequence, 
of  an  office  or  employment  in  society,  it  then  becomes 
a  civil  penalty  for  some  fault  against  civil  order. 

Let  us  suppose  that  which  may  very  likely  happen, 
as  ecclesiastics  are  only  men,  that  the  excommunica- 
tion which  they  have  been  led  to  pronounce  has  been 
prompted  by  some  error  or  aome  passion ;  he  who  is 
exposed  to  a  censure  so  precipitate  is  clearly  justified 
in  his  conscience  before  God ;  the  declaration  issued 
agi^ost  him  can  produce  no  effect  upon  the  life  to 
come.  Deprived  of  exterior  communion  with  the  true 
church,  he  may  still  enjoy  the  consolation  of  the  inte- 
rior communion.  Justified  by  his  conscience,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  in.  a  future  existence  from  the  judgment 
of  God,  his  only  true  judge. 
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It  is  then  a  great  question,  as  to  canonical  rights^ 
whether  the  clergy  their  head,  or  any  ecclesiastical 
body  whatever,  can  excommunicate  the  sovereign  or 
the  magistracy,  under  any  pretext,  or  for  any  abuse  ©f 
their  power  ?  This  question  is  essentially  scandalous^ 
and  the  simple  doubt  a  direct  rebellion.  In  fact,  the 
iirst  duty  of  man  in  society  is  to  respect  the  magis- 
trate, and  to  advance  his  respectability,  and  you  pre- 
tend to  have  a  right  to  censure  and  set  him  aside — 
Who  has  given  you  this  absurd  and  pernicious  right  ? 
Is  it  God,  who  governs  the  political  world  by  delega- 
ted sovereignty,  and  who  ordains  that  society  shall 
subsist  by  subordination  ? 

The  first  ecclesiastics  at  the  rise  of  Christianity — did 
they  conceive  themselves  authorized  to  excommunicate 
Tiberius,  Nero,  Claudius,  or  even  Gonstantine,  who 
was  a  heretic?  How  then  have  pretensions  thus  mon- 
strous, ideas  thus  atrocious,  wicked  attempts  equally 
condemned  by  reason  and  by  natural  and  religious 
rights,  been  suffered  to  last  so  long?  If  a  religion 
exists  which  teaches  the  like  horrors,  society  ought  to 
proscribe  it,  as  directly  subversive  of  the  repose  of 
mankind.  The  cry  of  whole  nations  is  already  lifted 
up  against  thes^  pretended  canonical  laws,  dictated 
by  ambition  and  by  fanaticism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sovereigns,  better  instructed  in  their  rights,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  fidelity  of  their  people,  will  termi- 
nate abuses  so  enormous,  and  which  have  caused* 
so  many  misfortunes.  The  author  of  the  "  Essay  oa 
the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations,"  has  been  the  first 
to  forcibly  expose  the  atrocity  of  enterprises  of  this 
nature, 

SECTION  V, 

Of  the  Superintendance  of  Doctrine* 

The  sovereign  is  not  the  judge  of  the  truth  of  doc- 
trine ;  he  may  judge  for  himself,  like  all  other  men;, 
but  he  ought  to  take  cognizance  of  it  in  respect  to. 
everything  which  relates  to  civil  order,  whether  in  re- 
gard to  purport  or  delivery. 

This  is  the   general  n\le  from  which  magistrates 
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ouglit  never  to  depart  Nothing  in  a  doctrine  merita 
the  attention  of  the  polioe  excej»t  as  it  interesta  pnblie 
order ;  it  in  the  influence  of  doctrine  upon  mannera 
which  decides  its  importance.  Doctrines  which  have 
a  distant  connexion  only  with  good  conduct,  ctfn  never 
be  fundamentaL  Truths  which  conduce  to  render 
mankind  gentle,  humane,  obedient  to  the  laws  and  to 
government,  interest  the  state,  and  proceed  evidently 
from  God. 

SECTION  VI. 

SttperinteHdance  of  the  Magistracy  wer  the  Administra' 
turn  of  the  SacramaUs. 

The  administration  of  the  sacraments  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  careful  inspection  of  the  magistrates 
in  everything  which  concerns  public  order. 

It  has  already  b€en  observed,  that  the  ma^strate 
ought  to  watch  over  the  form  of  the  public  registry  of 
marriages,  baptisms  and  deaths,  without  any  regard  to 
the  creed  of  the  different  inhabitants  of  the  state. 

Similar  reasons  in  relation  to  police  and  good 
government,— do  they  not  require  an  exact  registry  in 
the  hands  of  ihe  magistracy  of  all  those  who  make 
vows,  and  enter  convents  in  those  countries  in  which 
convents  are  permitted? 

In  the  sacrament  of  repentance,  the  minister  who 
refuses  or  grants  absolution,  is  accountable  for  his 
judgment  only  to  God ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the 
penitent  is  accountable  to  God  alone,  whether  he  con- 
summates it  all,  or  does  so  well  or  ill. 

No  pastor,  himself  a  sinner,  ought  to  have  the  right 
of  publicly  refusing,  on  his  own  private  authority,  the 
eucharist  to  another  sinner.  The  sinless  Jesus  Christ 
refused  not  the  communion  to  Judas. 

Extreme  unction  and  the  viaticum,  if  demanded 
or  requested  by  the  sick^  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  rule.  The  simple  right  of  the  minister  is  to 
exhort  the  sick  person,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ma- 
gistrate to  take  care  that  the  pastor  abuse  not  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  persecute  the  invalid. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  church  collectively  which  caP   ~ 
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the  pastors,  and  conferred  upon  tbem  the  right  of 
governing  and  instructing  the  flock.  At  present, 
ecclesiastics  alone  consecrate  others,  and  the  magis* 
tracy  ought  to  be  watchful  of  this  privilege. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great,  although  ancient  abuse,  that 
of  conferring  orders  without  functions ;  it  is  depriving 
the  state  of  members,  without  adding  to  the  church. 
The  magistrate  is  called  upon  to  reform  this  abuse. 

Marriage,  in  a  civil  sense,  is  the  legitimate  union 
of  a  man  with  a  woman  for  the  procreation  of  children, 
to  secure  their  due  nurture  and  education,  and  in 
order  to  assure  unto  them  their  rights  and  properties 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws.  In  order  to  confirm 
and  establish  this  union,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  regarded  by  some  as  a  sacranient, 
and  by  othjers  as  a  portion  of  public  worship;  a 
genuine  logomachy,  which  changes  nothing  in  the 
thing.  Two  points  are  therefore  to  be  distinguished 
in  marriage, — the  civil  contract,  or  natural  engage* 
ment;  and  the  sacrament,  or  sacred  ceremony. 
Marriage  may  therefore  exist,  with  all  its  natural  and 
civil  effects,  independently  of  the  reUgious  ceremony. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  only  essential  to 
civil  order,  bocause  the  state  has  adopted  them.  A 
long  time  elapsed  before  the  ministers  of  religion  had 
anything  to  do  with  marriage.  In  the  time  of  Justi- 
nian, the  agreement  of  the  parties,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  without  any  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
legalised  marriages  among  christians.  It  was  that 
emperor  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
made  the  first  laws  by  which  the  presence  of  pnests 
were  required,  as  simple  witnesses,  without  however 
prescribing  any  nuptial  benediction.  The  empqror 
Leo,  who  died  in  886,^  seems  to  have  be^n  the  first 
who  placed  the  religious  ceremony  in  the  number  of 
necessary  conditions.  The  terms  of  the  law  itself  in- 
deed, which  ordains  it,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  novelty. 
From  the  correct  idea  which  we  now  form  of  mar- 
riage, it  results  in  the  first  place,  that  good  order,  and 
even  piety,  render  religious  forms  adopted  in  all 
christian  countries  necessary.      But  the  essence  of 
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marriage  cannot  be  denationalized,  and  this  eng:a|i:e* 
meoty  which  is  the  principal  one  in  society,  oup:ht 
uniformly,  as  a  brancn  of  civil  and  political  order,  to 
be  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  magistracy. 

It  follows  therefore,  that  a  married  couple,  even 
educated  in  the  worship  of  infidels  and  heretics,  are 
not  obliged  to  marry  a^in,  if  they  have  been  united 
agreeably  to  the  established  forms  of  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  for  the  magistrate  in  all  such  instauces 
to  investigate  the  state  of  the  ca  je. 

The  priest  is  at  present  the  magistrate  freely  nomi- 
nated by  the  law,  in  certain  countries,  to  receive  the 
pledged  faith  of  persons  wishing  to  marry.  It  is  very 
evident,  that  the  law  can  modify  or  change  as  it 
pleases  the  extent  of  this  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Wills  and  funerals  are  incontestably  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  civil  magistracy  and  the  police.  The 
clergy  have  never  been  allowed  to  usurp  the  authority 
of  the  law  in  respect  to  these.  In  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  however,  and  even  in  that  of  Louis  XV.,  striking 
eiiamples  have  been  witnessed  of  the  endeavours  of 
certain  fanatical  ecclesiastics  to  interfere  in  the  regu- 
lation of  funerals.  Under  the  pretext  of  heresy,  they 
refused  the  sacraments,  and  even  interment ;  a  barba- 
rity which  pagans  would  have  held  in  horror. 

SECTION  VII. 

Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. 

The  sovereign  or  state  may,  without  doubt,  give  up 
to  an  ecclesiastical  body,  or  a  single  priest,  a  juris- 
diction over  certain  objects  and  certain  persons,  with 
a  power  suitable  to  the  authority  confided.  I  examine 
not  into  the  prudence  of  remitting  a  certain  portion 
of  civil  authority  into  the  hands  of  any  body  or  person 
who  already  enjoys  an  authority  in  thines  spiritual. 
To  deliver  to  those  who  ought  to  be  solely  employed 
in  conducting  men  to  heaven,  an  authority  upon 
earth,  is  to  produce  an  union  of  two  powers,  the  abuse 
of  which  is  only  too  easy ;  but  at  least  it  is  evident 
that  any  man,  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastic,  may  be  in- 
trusted with  the  same  jurisdiction.  By  whomsoever  pos- 
sessed, it  has  either  been  conceded  by  ^e  soverciini 
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power,  or  usurped ;  there  is  no  medium.  The  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  of  this  world ;  he  refus^ 
to  be  a  judge  upon  earth,  and  ordered  that  men  should 
give  unto  Csesar  the  things  which  belonged  unto  Ceesar : 
he  forbad  all  domination  to  his  apostles,  and  preached 
only  humility,  gentleness,  and  dependance.  From 
him  ecclesiastics  can  derive  neither  power,  authority, 
domination,  nor  jurisdiction  in  this  world.  They  can 
therefore  possess  no  legitimate  authority,  but  by  a 
concession  from  the  sovereign  or  state,  from  which  all 
authority  in  a  society  can  properly  emanate. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  unhappy  epoch  of  the 
feudal  ages,  in  which  ecclesiastics  were  possessed  in 
various  countries  with  the  principal  functions  of  the 
magistracy :  the  authority  of  the  lords  of  the  lay  fiefs, 
80  formidable  to  the  sovereign  and  oppressive  to  the 
people,  has  been  since  bounded ;  but  a  portion  of  the 
independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  still 
exists.  When  will  sovereigns  be  sufficiently  informed 
and  courageous  to  take  back  from  them  the  usurped 
authority  and  numerous  privileges  which  they  have  so 
often  abused,  to  annoy  the  flock  whom  they  ought  to 
protect? 

It  is  by  this  inadvertence  of  princes,  that  the  auda- 
cious enterprises  of  ecclesiastics  against  sovereigns 
themselves  have  originated.  The  scandalous  history  of 
these  attempts  has  been  consigned  to  records  which 
cannot  be  contested.  The  bull  '  In  coena  Domini,"  in 
particular,  still  remains  to  prove  the  continual  enter- 
prises of  the  clergy  against  royal  and  civil  authority.* 

Extract  from  the  Tariff  of  the  Rights  Exacted  in  France  by 
the  Court  ofKomefor  Bulls,  Dispensations,  Absoffttions, 
^c.  which  Tariff  was  Decreed  in  the  King's  Council,  the 
4th  of  September,  1691,  and  which  is  reported  entire 
in  the  brief  of  James  le  Pelletier,  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1699,  with  the  approbation  and  permission  of  the 
King'  Lyons :  printed  for  Anthony  Boudet.  Eighth 
edition. 
I.  For  absolution  for  the  crime  of  apostacy,  payable 

to  the  pope,  twenty-four  livres. 

*  See  the  articlt  Bulls. 
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2.  A  bastard  wishing  to  take  orders  must  pay  for  a 
dispensation  twenty-five  livres ;  if  desirous  to  possess 
a  benefice,  be  must  pay  in  addition  one  hundred  and 
eighty  livres ;  if  anxious  that  his  dispensation  should 
n6t  allude  to  his  illegitimacy,  he  will  have  to  pay  a 
thousand  and  ^hy  livres. 

3.  For  dispensation  and  absoliition  of  bigamy,  one 
thousand  and  fifty  livres. 

4.  For  a  dispensation  for  the  error  of  a  false  judg- 
ment in  the -administration  of  justice  or  the  exercise 
of  medicine,  ninety  livres.* 

5.  Absolution  for  heresy,  twenty-four  livres. 

6.  Brief  of  forty  hours,  for  seven  years,  twelve  livres. 

7.  Absolution  for  having  committed  a  homicide  in 
self-defence,  or  undesignedly,  ninety-five  livres.  All 
in  company  of  the  murderer  also  need  absolution,  and 
are  to  pay  for  the  same  eighty-five  livres  each. 

8.  Indulgences  for  seven  years,  twelve  livres. 

9.  Perpetual  indulgences  for  a  brotherhood,  forty 
livres. 

10.  Dispensation  for  irregularity  and  incapacity, 
twenty-five  livres;  if  the  irregularity  is  great,  fifty 
livres. 

11.  For  permission  to  read  forbidden  books,  twenty-* 
five  livres. 

12.  Dispensation  for  simony,  forty  livres;  with  an 
augmentation  according  to  circumstances. 

]  3.  Brief  to  permit  the  eating  of  forbidden  meats, 
sixty-five  livres. 

14.  Dispensation  for  simple  vows  of  chastity  or  of  re-» 
Ugion,  fifteen  livres.  Brief  declaratory  of  the  nullity  of 
the  profession  of  a  monk  or  a  nun,  one  hundred  livres. 
If  this  brief  be  requested  ten  years  after  profession, 
double  the  amount. 

Dispensations  in  relation  to  Marriage. 

Dispensation  for  the  fourth  degree  of  relationship, 
with  cause,  sixty-five  livres;  without  cause,  ninety 
livres;  with  dispensation   for  familiarities   that  have 

•  The  latter  clause  must  have  produced  an  immense  revenue  to 
Rome,  if  the  physicians  were  coi:iscieatious.=rT. 
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passed  between  the  future  married  perfioxis,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  livres. 

For  relations  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree,  both  on 
the  side  of  the  father  and  mother,  without'  cause, 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  livres ;  with  cause,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  livres. 

For  relations  of  the  second  degree  on  one  side,  and 
the  fourth  on  the  other;  nobles  to  pay  one  thoilsand 
four  hundred  and  thirty  livres ;  roturiers,  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty-five  livres. 

He  who  would  marry  the  sister  of  the  girl  to  whom 
he  has  been  affianced,  to  pay  for  a  dispensation,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  livres. 

Those  who  are  relations  in  the  third  degree,  if  they 
are  nobles,  or  live  creditably,  are  to  pay  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty  livres ;  if  the  relationship  is 
on  the  side  of  father  as  well  as  mother,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty  livres. 

Relations  in  the  second  degree,  to  pay  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  thirty  livres ;  and  if  the  female 
has  accorded  favours  to  the  male,  in  addition  for  ab- 
solution, two  thousand  and  thirty  livres. 

For  those  who  have  stood  sponsors  at  the  baptism 
of  the  children  of  each  other,  the  dispensation  will 
cost  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  livres. 
If  they  would  be  absolved  from  the  sin  of  premature 
familiarity,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty 
livres  in  addition. 

He  who  has  enjoyed  the  favours  of  a  widow  during 
the  life  of  her  deceased  husband,  in  order  to  legiti- 
mately espouse  her,  will  have  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
ninety  livres. 

■  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  marriage  dispensations 
are  still  dearer.  Cousins-germain  cannot  obtain  them 
for  less  than  two  thousand  crowns. 

The  poor  not  being  able  to  pay  these  taxes,  abate- 
ments may  be  made.  It  is  better  to  obtain  half  a 
right  than  lose  all  by  refusing  the  dispensation. 

No  reference  is  had  here  to  the  sums  paid  to  the 

pe  for  the  bulls  of  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  which  are  to 
found  in  the  almanacks ;  but  we  cannot  perceivt 
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by  what  aathprity  the  pope  of  Rome  levies  taxes  upon 
laymen  who  chuse  to  marry  their  cousins.* 

RIVERS. 

The  progress  of  rivers  to  the  ocean  is  not  so  rapid 
as  that  of  man  to  error.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was 
discovered,  that  all  rivers  originate  in  those  eternal 
masses  of  snow  which  cover  the  summits  of  lofty 
mountains,  those  snows  in  rain,  that  rain  in  the  vapour 
exhaled  from  the  land  and  sea;  and  that  thus  every- 
thing is  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  nature. 

When  a  boy,  I  heard  theses  delivered  which  proved 
that  all  rivers  ai^d  fountains  came  from  the  sea.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  all  antiquity.  These  rivers  flowed 
into  immense  caverns,  and  thence  distributed  their 
waters  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

When  Aristeus  goes  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  beet 
to  Cyrene  his  mpther,  goddess  of  the  little  river  Enipus 
in  Thessaly,  the  river  immediately  divides  itself,  formmg 

*  This  article,  if  read  with  a  due  attention  to  the  time  in  which  it 
was  written, and  the  state  ofthe  country  and  people  more  immedi- 
ately addressed, exhibits  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  management 
and  tact  of  Voltaire  in  the  introduction  of  incontrovertible  principle* 
among  a  population  only  partially  disposed  to  receive  them,  and 
in  the  face  of  strong  pernicious  and  confederated  interests,  whose 
prosperity,  and  even  existence,  are  founded  upon  imposture  and 
ii9uq>ation.  There  are  parts  of  the  reasoning  which,  in  respect 
to  the  sacred  independence  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  scarcely  go 
far  enough  :  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that,  in  France,  much 
positive  and  obvious  oppression  was  to  be  rendered  odious  in  the 
first  instance,  and  more  particularly  the  impudent  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  ota  division  of  the  supreme  power,  and  of  an 
exclusive,  and  even  in  some  respects  of  a  paramount  jurisdiction. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  labours  of  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors  in 
this  respect  have  been  as  salutary  and  effective  as  they  were 
incessant  and  laborious ;  and  the  re-action  which  is  at  this  mo- 
ment taking  place,  will  never  be  able  to  effect  more  than  that 
apeciesofoollusive  junction  which  renders  the  church  a  potent, 
yet  governable  state-engine,  to  the  increase  of  undue  power  in  the 
executive  and  aristocracy,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  church  usually  find  their  way.  For  the  existing  policy  of 
the  eatbolic  church  under  all  these  changes,  consult  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Dalai  Lama  to  his  council,  in  the  article  pAaiir 
rRiWTs.— -T. 
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as  it  were  two  mountains  of  water,  right  and  left,  to 
receive  him  according  to  ancient  and  immemorial 
usage ;  after  which  he  has  a  view  of  those  vast  and 
beautiful  grottoes  through  which  flow  all  the  rivers  of 
the  earth ;  the  Po,  which  descends  from  mount  Viso  in 
Piedmont  and  traverses  Italy;  the  Teveron,  which 
comes  from  the  Appennines ;  the  Phasis,  which  issues 
from  mount  Caucasus  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea ; 
tnd  numberless  others. 

Virgil  in  this  instance  adopted  a  strange  system  of 
natural  philosophy,  in  which  certainly  none  but  poets 
can  be  indulged. 

Such  however  was  the  credit  and  prevalence  of  this 
system,  that  fifteen  hundred  years  afterwards  Tasso  com- 
pletely imitated  Virgil  in  his  fourteenth  canto,  while  imi- 
tating at  the  same  time  with  far  greater  felicity  Ariosto. 
An  old  christian  magician  conducts  under  ground  the 
Iwo  knights  who  are  to  bring  back  Rinaldo  from  the 
arms  of  Armida,  as  Melissa  had  rescued  Rogero  from  the 
caresses  of  Alcina.  This  venerable  sage  makes  Rinaldo 
descend  into  his  grotto,  from  which  issue  all  the  rivers 
which  refresh  and  fertilise  our  earth.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  rivers  of  America  are  not  among  the  number. 
But  as  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Seine,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Wolga,  have  their  source  in  this  cavern,  that 
ought  to  be  deemed  sufficient.  What  is  still  more  in 
conformity  to  the  physics  of  antiquity,  is  the  circum- 
stance of  this  grotto  or  cavern  being  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  earth.  Of  course  it  is  here  that  Mau- 
pertuis  wanted  to  take  a  tour. 

After  admitting  that  rivers  spring  from  mountains, 
and  that  both  of  them  are  essential  parts  of  this  great 
machine,  let  us  beware  how  we  give  in  to  varying  and 
vanishing  systems. 

When  Maillet  imagined  that  the  sea  had  formed  the 
mountains,  he  should  have  dedicated  his  book  to  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac.  When  it  has  been  said  also,  that  the 
great  chains  of  mountains  extend  from  east  to  west, 
and  that  the  greatest  number  of  rivers  also  flow  always 
to  the  west,  the  spirit  of  system  has  been  more  con- 
sulted than  the  truth  of  nature. 
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With  respect  to  mountains,  disembark  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  yon  will  perceive  a  chain  of  mountains 
from  the  south  as  far  north  as  Monomotapa.  Only  a 
few  persons  have  visited  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
travelled  under  the  line  in  Africa.  But  Calpe  and 
Abila  are  completely  in  the  direction  of  north  and 
south.  From  Gibraltar  to  the  river  Guadiana,  in  a 
course  directly  northward,  there  is  a  continuous  range 
of  mountains.  New  and  Old  Cas^  are  covered  with 
them,  and  the  direction  of  them  all  is  from  south  to 
north,  like  that  of  all  the  mountains  in  America.  With 
respect  to  the  rivers,  they  flow  precisely  according  to 
the  disposition  or  direction  of  the  land. 

The  Guadalquiver  runs  straight  to  the  south  from 
Villanueva  to  San  Lucar.  The  Guadiana  the  same,  so 
far  as  Badajos.  All  the  rivers  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
except  the  Po,  fall  into  the  sea  towards  the  south. 
Such  is  the  course  of  the  Rhone  from  Lyons  to  its 
mouth.  That  of  the  Seine  is  from  the  north-north- 
west. The  Rhine,  from  Basle,  goes  straight  to  th^ 
north.  The  Meuse  the  same,  from  its  source  to  the 
territory  overflowed  by  its  ^waters.  The  Scheldt  also 
the  same. 

W-hy  then  should  men  be  so  assiduous  in  deceiving 
themselves,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  forming  systems, 
and  leading  astray  persons  of  weak  and  ignorant 
minds  ?  What  good  can  possibly  arise  from  inducing  a 
number  of  people  (who  must  inevitably  be  soon  unde- 
ceived) to  .believe  that  all  rivers  and  all  mountains  are 
in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  or  from  west  to  east; 
that  all  mountains  are  covered  with  oyster^shells  (which 
is  most  certainly  false);  that  anchors  have  been  found  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  that  these 
mountains  have  been  formed  by  the  currents  of  theocean ; 
and  that  lime-stone  is  composed  entirely  of  sea-rshells?* 
What !  shall  we,  at  the  present  day,  treat  philosophy 
as  the  ancients  formerly  treated  history? 

To  return  to  streams  and  rivers.  The  most  import- 
ant and  valuable  things  that  can  be  done  in  relation  to 

•  See  a  work  entitled  «  Siogularitiet  of  Nature,"  vol.  xxxii. 
yOL.  yi,  B 
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them  is  preventing  their  inundations,  and  making  nev 
rivers  (that  is  canals)  out  of  those  already  existing, 
wherever  the  undertaking  is  practicable  and  beneficial, 
lliis  is  one  of  the  most  useful  services  that  can  be 
conferred  upon  a  nation.  The  canals  of  Egypt  were 
as  serviceable  as  its  pyramids  were  useless. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  conveyed  along 
the  beds  of  river Si^and  everything  relating  to  calculation 
on  the  subject,  re^  the  article  **  River,"  by  M.  d'Alem- 
bert.  It  is,  like  everything  else  done  by  him,  clear, 
exact,  and  true ;  and  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  the 
subject :  he  does  not  employ  the  style  of  Telemachus 
to  discuss  subjects  of  natural  philosophy. 

ROADS. 

It  was  not  until  lately  that  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe  began  to  render  roads  practicable  and  conve-r 
nient,  and  to  bestow  on  them  some  beauty.  To  super- 
intend and  keep  in  order  the  roads,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cares  of  both  theMogul  and  Chinese  emperors. 
But  these  princes  never  attained  such  eminence  in  this 
department  as  the  Romans.  The  Appian,  the  Aure- 
lian,  the  Flaminian,  the  Emilian,  and  the  Trajan  ways 
subsist  even  at  the  present  day.  The  Romans  alone 
were  capable  of  constructing  such  roads,  and  they  alone 
were  capable  of  repairing  them, 

Bergier,  who  has  written  an  otherwise  valuable  book, 
.insists  much  on  Solomon's  employing  thirty  thousand 
Jews  in  cutting  wood  on  mount  Lebanon,  eighty  thou- 
sand in  building  the  temple,  seventy  thousand  on  car- 
riages, and  three  thousand  six  hundred  in  superintend- 
ing the  labours  of  others.  We  will  for  a  moment  admit 
it  all  to  be  true;  yet  still  there  is  nothing  said  about  his 
making  or  repairing  high  ro^ads. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  three  hundred  thousand  men 
were  employed  for  twenty  years  in  buildipg  one  of  th^ 
pyramids  of  Egypt;  I  ^m  not  disppsed  to  doubt  it; 
but  surely  three  hundred  thousand  men  might  have 
been  much  better  employed.  Those  who  worked  on 
thj^  canals  in  Egyp  ,  or  on  the  great  wall,  the  ca^als^ 
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ot  highways  of  China ;  or  those  who  constructed  the 
celebrated  ways  of  the  Roman  empire,— were  much 
more  usefully  occupied  than  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand miserable  slaves  in  building  a  pyramidal  sepulchre 
for  the  corpse  of  a  bigoted  Egyptian. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  prodigious  works 
accomplished  by  the  Romans,  their  immense  excava- 
tions for  lakes  of  water,  or  the  beds  of  lakes  formed 
by  nature  filled  up,  hills  levelled,  ipd  a  passage  bored 
through  a  mountain  by  Vespasian,  in  the  Flaminiaa 
way,  for  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  the  in- 
scription on  which  remains  at  present.  Pausilippo  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  it. 

The  foundations  of  the  greater  part  of  our  present 
houses  are  far  from  being  so  solid  as  were  the  high- 
ways in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  and  these  public 
ways  were  extended  throughout  the  empire,  although 
not  upon  the  same  scale  of  duration  and  solidity.  To 
effect  that  would  have  required  both  more  men  and 
money  than  could  possibly  have  been  obtained. 

Almost  all  the  highways  of  Italy  were  erected  on  a 
foundation  four  feet  deep ;  when  a  space  of  marshy 
ground  or  bog  was  on  the  track  of  the  road,  it  was 
filled  up :  and  when  any  part  of  it  was  mountainous,. 
its  precipitoiisness  was  reduced  to  a  gentle  and  trifling 
inclination  from  the  general  line  of  the  road.  In 
many  parts  the  roads  were  supported  by  solid  walls. 

Upon  the  four  feet  of  masonry  were  placed  large 
hewn  stones  of  marble,  nearly  one  foot  in  thickness, 
and  frequently  ten  feet  wide ;  they  were  indented  by 
the  chisel  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  horses.  It 
was  difficult  to  say  which  most  attracted  admiration — the 
utility,  or  the  magnificence,  of  these  astonishing  works. 

Nearly  all  of  these  wonderful  constructions  were 
raised  at  the  public  expense.  Caesar  repaired  and 
extended  the  Appian  way  out  of  his  own  private 
funds;  those  funds  however  consisted  of  the  money 
of  the  Republic. 

Who  were  the  persons  employed  upon  these  works? 
Slaves,  captives  taken  iu  war,  and  provincials  that  were 
not  admitted  to  the  distinction  of  Roman  citizens 

e2 
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They  worked  by  '  corvee/  as  they  do  in  France  and 
elsewhere ;  but  some  trifling  remuneration  was  allowed 
them. 

Augustus  was  the  first  who  joined  the  lemons  with 
the  people  in  labours  upon  the  high  roads  of  the  Gauls, 
and  in  Spain  and  Asia.  He  penetrated  the  Alps  by  the 
valley  which  bore  his  name,  and  which  the  Piedmontese 
and  the  French  corruptly  call  the  *  Valley  of  Aoste/ 
It  was  previously  necessary  to  bring  under  subjection 
all  the  savage  hordes  by  which  these  cantons  were  in- 
habited. There  is  still  visible,  between  Great  and 
liittle  St.  Bernard,  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by  the 
senate  in  honour  of  him  after  this  expedition.  He 
again  penetrated  the  Alps  on  another  side  leading  to 
Lyons,  and  thence  into  the  whole  of  Gaul.  The  con- 
quered never  efFected  for  themselves  so  much  as  was 
effected  for  them  by  their  conquerors. 

The  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  was  that  of  all 
the  public  works,  as  also  of  all  orderly  police,  art,  and 
industry.  The  great  roads  disappeared  in  the  Gauls, 
except  some  causeways,  ^  chauss^es,*  which  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  Brunehault  kept  for  a  little  time  in  repair. 
A  man  could  scarcely  move  on  horseback  with  safety 
on  the  ancient  celebrated  ways,  which  were  now  be- 
come dreadfully  broken  up,  and  impeded  by  masses  of 
stone  and  mud.  It  was  found  necessary  to  pass  over 
the  cultivated  fields ;  the  ploughs  scarcely  effected  in  a 
month  what  they  now  easily  accomplish  in  a  week.  The 
little  commerce  that  subsisted  was  limited  to  a  few 
woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  some  wretchedly-wrought 
hardwares,  which  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules 
to  the  fortifications  or  prisons  called  '  chateaux,'  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  marshes,  or  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow. 

Whatever  travelling  was  accomplished  (and  it  could 
be  but  little)  during  the  severe  seasons  of  the  year,  so  lone 
and  so  tedious  in  northern  climates,  could  be  effected 
only  by  wading  through  mud  or  climbing  over  rocks. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  whole  of  France  and  Ger- 
many down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Every  individual  wore  boots;  and  in  many  of  the  cities 
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^  Gennany,  the  inhabitants  went  into  the  streets  on 
stUts. 

At  leneth,  under  Louis  XIV.  were  begun  those 
f;reat  roads  which  other  nations  hare  imitated.  *  Their 
width  was  limited  to  sixty  feet  in  the  year  1 720.  They 
are  bordered  by  trees  in  many  places  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  leagues  from  the  capital,  which  has  a  most  in- 
teresting  and  delightful  effect.  The  Roman  military 
ways  were  only  sixteen  feet  wide,  but  were  infinitely 
more  solid.  It  was  necessary  to  repair  them  erery 
year,  as  is  the  practice  with  us.  They  were  embellished 
by  monuments,  by  military  columns,  and  even  by  magni- 
ficent tombs;  for  it  was  not  permitted,  either  in  Greece 
or  Italy,  to  bury  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  cities, 
and  still  less  within  those  of  temples;  to  do  so  would 
have  been  no  less  an  offence  than  sacrilege.  It  was 
not  then  as  it  i^  at  present  in  our  churches,  in  which, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  ostentatious  and  barbarous  vanity 
is  allowed  to  deposit  the  dead  bodies  of  wealthy  citi- 
zens, infecting  the  very  place  where  men  assemble  to 
adore  their  God  in  purity,  and  where  incense  seems  to 
be  burnt  solely  to  counteract  the  stench  of  carcases ; 
while  the  poorer  classes  are  deposited  in  the  adjoining 
cemetery ;  and  both  unite  their  fatal  influence  to  spread 
contagion  among  survivors. 

The  emperors  were  almost  the  only  persons  whose 
ashes  were  permitted  to  repose  in  the  monuments 
erected  at  Rome. 

Highways  sixty  feet  in  width  occupy  too  much  land ; 
it  is  about  forty  feet  more  than  necessary.  France 
measures  two  hundred  leagues,  or  thereabouts,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  extremity  of  Bretagne, 
and  about  the  same  from  Perpignan  to  Dunkirk;  reck- 
oning the  league  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  toises. 
This  calculation  requires,  merely  for  two  great  roads, 
an  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  square  feet  of 
land,  all  which  must  of  course  be  lost  to  agriculture. 
This  loss  is  very  considerable  in  a  country  where  the 
harvests  are  by  no  means  always  abundant. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  pave  the  high  road  from 
Orleans,  which  was  not  of  the  width  above-mentioned; 

£  3 
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but  it  was  seen,  in  no  long  time,  that  nothitif  t&vid  be 
worse  contrived  for  a  road  constantly  covered  with 
heavycarriages.  Of  these  hewn  paving  stones  laid  on 
the  ground,  some  will  be  conttantly  sin^ng,  and  others 
rising,  above  the  correct  level,  and  the  road  becomes 
rugged,  broken,  and  impracticable;  it  was  therefore 
found  necessary  that  the  plan  should  be  abandoned. 

Roads  covered  with  gravel  and  sand  require  a  re« 
newal  of  labour  every  year:  this  labour  interferes  with 
the  cultivation  of  land,  and  is  ruinous  to  agriculture. 

M.  Turgot,  son  of  the  mayor  of  Paris,  whose  name 
is  never  mentioned  in  that  city  but  with  blessings,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  patriotic,  and  zea- 
lous of  magistrates — and  the  humane  and  beneficent  M. 
de  Fontette — ^have  done  all  in' their  power,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Limousin  and  Normandy,*  to  correct  this  most 
serious  inconvenience. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  we  diould  follow  the 
example  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  and  employ  our 
troops  in  the  construction  of  highways.  But  in  that 
case  the  soldier  must  necessarily  have  an  increase  of 
pay;  and  a  kingdom,  which  was  nothing  but  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  and  whidi  is  often  in- 
volved in  debt,  can  rarely  engage  in  such  undertakioga 
as  the  Roman  empire  accomplished  without  difficulty. 

It  is  a  very  commendable  practice  in  the  Low  Coun- 
^p^— ■■ '■      .    ■■'■'■  " Ill    I   I    I  ^ 

*  M.  de  Turgot,  when  oomptroUer-general,  obtained  from  the 
justneas  and  goodness  of  the  king  an  edict  which  abolished  the 
oorv6e,  and  substituted  in  its  room  a  general  land-tax.  But  he  was 
eompelled  to  exempt  the  property  of  the  clergy  from  that  tax, 
and  to  fix  a  part  of  it  upon  the  *  tallies.'  NotwithstaiKling  however 
these  unfortunate  deductions  from  iu  general  value,  it  was  one  of 
the  greyest  benefits  that  could  possibly  have  been  conferred  upon 
■  the  nation.  This  edict,  registered  in  a  bed  of  justice,  was  in  force 
only  for  three  months ;  but  eightor  nine  generidities  have  followed 
the  ei^mple  of  that  of  Limoges.  The  country  is  also  indebted  to 
M.  Turgot  for  restricting  the  width  of  roads  within  convenient  -- 
limits.  The  roads  which  have  been  constructed  through  his  influ- 
ence in  Limousin,  are  maater-pieoes  of  workmanship,  and  formed  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  Roman  ways,  of  which  some  remains 
•till  exist  in  the  Gauk|  while  the  roads  formed  upon  the  old 
system  of  corv6e  are,inevitably,exceedingly  ill-constructed  at  first, 
and  eternally  requiring  repairs,  so  as  to  be  an  incessant  charge 
upon  the  peoplc-^FVificA  Ed. 
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trifs  to  veqniM  dke  paTnent  of  a  moderate  toll  from 
all  carriages,  in  order  to  keep  the  public  roads  in  proper 
r^Mdr.  The  harden  is  a  Terj  ligtit  one.  The  peasant 
is  relieved  from  the  old  system  c€  taxation  and  oppress 
sion,  and  the  roads  are  in  soch  fine  pvpserration  .as  to 
form  eren  an  agreeable  continaed  promenade. 

Canals  are  much  more  useful  still.  The  Chinese 
surpass  all  other  people  in  these  works,  which  reouire 
continual  attention  and  ri»air.  Louis  XIV.,  Coloert, 
and  Riqoet,  hays  immortaused  themselves  by  the  canal 
which  joins  the  two  seas.  They  have  never  been  as 
yet  imitated.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  travel  through 
a  great  part  of  France  by  canals.  Nothin|^  could  be 
more  >easy  in  Germany  than  to  join  the  Rhme  to  the 
Danube ;  but  men  appear  to  prefer  ruining  one  another's 
fortunes,  and  cutting  each  other's  throats  about  a  few 
paltry  villages,  to  extending  the  grand  means  of  human 
happmess.* 

ROD. 

The  Theurgtsts  and  ancient  sages  had  always  a  rod 
with  whieh  diey  operated. 

Mercury  passes  for  the  first  whose  rod  worked  mi- 
radea.  It  is  asserted,  that  Zoroaster  also  bore  a  great 
rod.  The  rod  of  the  ancient  Bacchus  was  his  Thyrsus, 
with  which  he  separated  the  waters  of  the  Orontes,  the 
Hydaspus,  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  rod  of  Hercules 
was  his  club.  Pythagoras  was  always  represented 
with  his  rod.  It  is  said  it  was  of  gold ;  ana  it  is  not 
flurprismg,  that  having  a  thigh  of  gold,  he  should  pos* 
sees  a  rod  of  the  same  metal. 

Abaris,  priest  of  the  hyperborean  Apollo,  who  it  is 
pretended  waa«  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  was 
still  more  famous  for  his  roa.  It  was  indeed  only  of 
wood,  but  he  traversed  the  air  astride  on  it.  For- 
phyry  a^d  lambUchus  pretend,  that  these  two  grand 

*  It  may  be  observed,  tliat  many  of  these  bints  of  Voltaire  have 
beea  snbsequentiy  attended  to.-— T. 
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TbeurgiBts,  Abaris  and  Pythagoras,  amieaUy  exhibited 
their  rods  to  each  other. 

The  rod,  with  sages,  was  at  all  times  a  sign  of  their 
superiority.  The  sorcerers  of  the  privy  council  of 
Pharoah  at  first  effected  as  many  feats  with  their  rods, 
as  Moses  with  his  own.  The  judicious  Calmet  informs  us, 
in  his  Dissertation  on  the  book  of  Exodus,  tliat  "  these 
operations  of  the  magi  were  not  miracles,  properlj 
speaking,  but  metamorphoses,  viz.  singular  and  diffi* 
cult  indeed,  but  nevertheless  neither  contrary  to  nor 
above  the  laws  of  nature.''  The  rod  of  Moses  had  the 
superiority  which  it  ought  to  have  over  those  of  the 
Chotins  of  Egypt. 

Not  only  did  the  rod  of  Aaron  share  in  the  honour 
of  the  prodigies  of  that  of  his  brother  Moses,  but  he 
performed  some  admirable  things  with  his  own.  No 
one  can  be  ignorant  that,  out  of  thirteen  rods, 
Aaron's  alone  blossomed,  and  bore  buds  and  flowers 
of  almonds. 

The  devil,  who,  as  is  well-known,  is  a  wicked  aper 
of  the  deeds  of  saints,  would  also  have  his  rod  or  wand, 
with  which  he  gratified  the  sorcerers.  Medea  and 
Circe  were  always  armed  with  this  mysterious  instru- 
ment. Hence,  a  magician  never  appears  at  the  opera 
without  this  rod,  and  on  which  account  they  call  their 
parts,  <'  roles  de  baguette." 

No  performer  with  cups  and  balls  can  manage  his 
hey  presto  I  without  his  rod  or  wand. 

Springs  of  water  and  hidden  treasures  are  discovered 
hj  the  means  of  a  rod  made  of  a  hazel  twi?,  which 
fails  not  to  press  the' hand  of  a  fool  who  holds  it  too 
fast,  but  which  turns  about  easily  in  that  of  a  knave. 
M.  Formey,  secretary  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  ex- 
plains this  phenomenon  by  thafbf  the  loadstone.  All 
the  conjurors  of  past  times,  it  was  thought,  repaired  to 
a  sabbath  or  assembly  on  a  magic  rod  or  on  a  broom- 
stick ;  and  judges,  who  were  no  conjurors,  burned 
them. 

Birchen  rods  are  formed  of  a  handful  of  twigs  of 
that  tree  with  which  malefactors  are  scourged  on  the 
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Wk.  It  18  indecent  and  shameful  to  scourge  in  thie  ' 
manner  the  posteriors  of  youne  boys  and  girls;  a 
punishment  which  was  formerly  that  of  slaves.  I  have 
seen,  in  some  colleges,  barbarians  whr4iave  stripped 
children  almost  n^ked,  ct  kind  of  ^^utioner,  otteo 
intoxicated,  lacerate  them  with  long  rtfttr,'Wbichfre^ 
quently  covered  them  with  blood  and  produced  ex-» 
treme  mHammation.  Others  struck  them  more  gently, 
which  from  natural  causes  has  been  known  to  pro* 
duce  consequences^  especially  in  females,  scarcely  less 
disgusting.. 

By  an  mcomprehensible  species  of  police,  the  Jesuits 
of  Paraguay  whipped  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  families 
on  their  posteriors.*  Had  there  been  no  other  motive 
for  driving  out  the  Jesuits,  that  would  have  sufficed.f 

ROME  (COURT  OF). 

Before  the  time  of  Constandne,  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  considered  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  our  holy  religion,  only  as  the 
chief  of  a  secret  sect,  frequently  tolerated  by  the 
government,  but  sometimes  experiencing  from  it  capi- 
tal punishment.  The  names  of  the  first  disciples,  who 
were  by  birth  Jews,  and  of  their  successors,  who 
governed  the  little  flock  concealed  in  the  immense  city 
of  Rome,  were  absolutely  unknown  by  all  the  Latin 
writers.  We  well  know  that  everything  was  changed, 
and  in  what  manner  everything  was  changed,  under 
Constantino. 

The  bishop  of  Rome,  protected  and  enriched  as  he 

*  See  the  voyage  of  M.  Bourgunville,and  letters  on  Paraguay. 

t  At  the  time  of  the  Relocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  id  tb« 
convent  in  which  the  girls  were  shut  up  who  were  torn  from  the 
arms  .of  their  parents,  they  were  fiercely  whipped  when  they 
refused  to  assist  at  mass  on  Sundays.  When  the  nuns  thought 
themselves  not  strong  enough,  they  demanded  assistance  from  the 
garrison,  and  the  whipping  was  executed  by  grenadiers  in  th6 
presence  of  an  officer.  (History  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.)  A  sense  of  decency  and  propriety  is  driving  this  dis- 
gusting practice  gradually  from  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  existing  generation  of  prejudiced 
pedagogues  it  will  most  probably  expire  altogether.— T. 
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was,  was  always  in  subjection  to  the  emperors,  lik^  thd 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  of  Nicomedia,  and  every 
other,  not  making  even  the  slightest  pretension  to  the 
shadow  of  sovereign  authority.  Fatality,  which  guides 
the  affairs  of  the  universe,  finally  established  the  power 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Roman  court,  by  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians  who  destroyed  the  empire. 

The  ancient  religion,  under  which  the  Romans  had 
been  victorious  for  such  a  series  of  ages,  subsisted  still 
in  the  hearts  of  the  population,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  persecution,  when,  in  the  four  hundred  and 
eighth  year  of  our  era,  Alaric  invaded  Italy  and  be- 
sieged Rome.  Pope  Innocent  I.  indeed  did  not  think 
proper  to  forbid  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  from  sacri- 
ficing to  the  gods  in  the  capitol,  and  in  the  other  tem- 
ples, in  order  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  heaven  against 
the  Goths.  But  this  same  pope  Innocent,  if  we  may 
credit  Zosimus  and  Orosius,  was  one  of  the  deputation 
sent  to  treat  with  Alaric,  a  circumstance  which  shows 
that  thepopfe  was  at  that  time  a  person  of  considerable 
consequence. 

When  Attila  came  to  ravage  Italy  in  452,  by  the 
same  right  which  the  Romans  themselves  had  exer- 
cised over  so  many  and  such  powerful  nations;  by  the 
tight  of  Clovis,  of  the  Goths,  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Heruli,  the  emperor  sent  pope  Leo  I.,  assisted  by  two 
personages  of  consular  dignity,  to  negociate  with  that 
conqueror.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  agreeably  to  what 
we  are  positively  told,  St.  Leo  was  accompanied  by  an 
angel,  armed  with  a  flaming  sword,  which  made  the 
king  of  the  Huns  tremble,  although  he  had  no  faith  in 
angels,  and  a  single  sword  was  not  exceedingly  likely 
to  inspire  him  with  fear.  This  miracle  is  very  finely 
painted  in  the  Vatican,  and  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  it  never  would  have  been  painted,  unless  it 
had  actually  been  true.  What  particularly  vexes  and 
perplexes  me  is,  this  angel's  suffering  Aquileia^  and 
the  whole  of  Illyria,  to  be  sacked  and  ravaged,  and 
also  his  not  preventing  Genseric,   at  a  later  period, 
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from  giving  up  Rome  to  his  soldiers  for  fourteen  days 
of  plunder.  It  was  evidently  not  the  angel  of  exter- 
mination. 

Under  the  exarchs,  the  credit  and  influence  of  the 
popes  augmented,  but  even  then  they  had  not  the 
smallest  degree  of  civil  power.  The  Roman  bishop, 
elected  by  the  people,  craved  protection  for  the  bishop 
of  Ravenna,  of  the  exarch,  who  had  the  power  of  cout 
firming  or  of  cancelling  the  election. 
.  After  the  exarchate  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards, 
the  Lombard  kings  were  desirous  of  becoming  masters 
also  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  nothing  could  certainly  be 
more  natural. 

Pepin,  the  usurper  of  France,  would  not  suffer  the 
Lombards  to  usurp  that  capital,  and  so  become  too 
powerful  against  himself;  nothing  again  can  be  more 
natural  than  this. 

It  is  pretended  that  Pepin,  and  his  son  Charle<* 
magne,  gave  to  the  Roman  bishops  many  lands  of  the 
exarchate,  which  was  designated  the  Juakiceii  of  St. 
Peter  ("  les  Justices  de  St.  Pierre.")  Such  is  the  rf al 
origin  of  their  temporal  power.  From  this  period, 
these  bishops  appear  to  have  assiduously  exerted  them^ 
selves  to  obtain  something  of  rather  more  consideration 
and  consequence  than  these  justices. 

We  are. in  possession  of  a  letter  from  pope  Adrian  I. 
to  Charlemagne,  in  which  he  says,  '<  The  pious  libera- 
lity of  the  emperor  Constantino  the  Great,  of  sacred 
memory,  raised  and  exalted,  in  the  time  of  the  blessed 
Roman  pontiff  Sylvester,  the  holy  Roman  church,  and 
conferred  upon  it  his  own  power  in  this  portion  of 
Italy," 

From  this  time,  we  perceive,  it  was  attempted  to 
make  the  world  believe  in  what  is  called  the  Donation 
of  Constantine,  which  was,  in  the  sequel,  for  a  period 
of  five  hundred  years,  not  merely  regarded  as  an  article 
jof  faith,  but  as  an  incontestable  truth.  To  entertain 
doubts  on  the  subject  of  this  donation,  included  at  once 
t^Le  crime  of  treason  and  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin.* 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  bishop  aug-r 

f  Set  the  article  Dowatjoit. 
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mented-his  authority  in  Rome  from  day  to  dajr ;  btit 
centuries  passed  away  before  he  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  sovereign  prince,  Rome  had  for  a  'Very  longp 
period  a  patrician  municipal  government. 

Pope  John  XII,,  whom  Otho  I.,  emperor  of  Ger-r 
many,  procured  to  be  deposed  in  a  sort  of  council,  in 
963,  as  simon^acal,  incestuous,  sodomitical,  an  atheist, 
and  in  league  with  the  devil,  was  the  first  man  in  Italy 
as  patrician  and  consul,  before  he  became  bishop  of 
Rome;  and  notwithstanding  all  these  titles  and  claims, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Maro^ 
aia  his  mother,  his  authority  was  always  questioned 
and  contested. 

Gregory  VII.,  who  from  the  rank  of  a  monk  b^caine 
pope,  and  then  pretei^ded  to  depose  kings  and  bestow 
empires,  far  from  being  in  fact  comf^te  master  of 
Rome,  died  under  the  protection,  or  rather  as  the  pri^ 
fiooer  of  those  Norman  princes  who  cooauered  the  two 
Sicilies,  of  idiich  he  considered  himself  Uie  paramount 
lord.    -      # 

In  the  gtand  schism  of  the  west,  the  popes  who  conr 
tended  for  the  empire  of  the  .world,  supported  them- 
selves  frequently  on  ajms. 

It  is  a  foct  not  a  little  extraordinary^  that  the  popes 
did  not  become  rich  till  after  the  period  when  they 
dared  not  to  exhibit  themselves  at  Rome. 

According  to  Villani,  Bertrand  de  Goth,  Clement  V, 
of  Bordeaux,  who  passed  his  life  in  France,  sold  bener 
fiees  publiely,  and  left  behind  him  vast  treasures. 

The  same  Villani  asserts,  that  he  died  worth  twenty* 
five  millions  of  gold  florins.  St«  Peter's  patrimony 
could  not  certainly  have  brought  him  such  a  sum^ 

In  a  word,  down  to  the  time  of  Innocent  VIII.  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
the  popes  never  posiessed  in  Rome  actual  sove- 
reignty. 

Their  spiritual  authority  was  undoubtedly  the  foun^ 
dation  of  their  temporal ;  but  had  they  confined  them- 
selves to  imitating  the  conduct  of  St.  Peter,  whose 
place  it  was  pretended  they  filled,  they  would  never 
have  obtained  any  other  kingdom  than  that  of  heaven. 
Their  policy  always  contrived  to  prevent  the  emperors 
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from  establidung  themselyes  at  Rome,  notwithitandipg 
tiie  fine  and  flattering  title  of  '<  Kine  of  the  Romans.^ 
The  Guelph  faction  always  prerailed  in  Italy  OTer  the 
Ghibeline.  The  Romans  were  more  disposed  to  obey 
an  Italian  priest  than  a  German  king. 

In  the  ciril  wars,  which  the  quarrel  between  the 
empire  and  the  priesthood  excited  and  kept  alive  for  a 
penod  of  five  hundred  years»  many  lords  obtained  so- 
yereigntiesy  sometimes  in  quality  of  vicars  of  the 
empire^  and  sometimes  in  that  of  vicars  of  the  hoW  see. 
Such  were  the  princes  of  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  oenti* 
▼(^lios  at  Bologna,  the  Malatestas  at  Rimini,  the 
Manfiredis  at  Faenza,  the  Bagliones  at  Perouse,  the 
Ursins  in  Anguillara  and  in  Serveti,  the  Colonnas  in 
Ostia,  the  Riarios  at  Forli,  the  Montefdtros  in  Urbino« 
the  Varanos  in  Camerino,  and  the  Oravinas  in  Seni- 
ga^ia. 

All  these  lords  had  as  much  right  to  the  territories 
they  possessed,  as  the  popes  had  to  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter;  both  were  founded  upon  donatiens.  * 

It  is  luiown  in  what  manner  pope  Alexander  VI. 
made  use  of  his  bastard  to  invade  and  take  possession 
of  all  these  principalities. 

£jng  Louis  XIL  obtained  from  that  pope  the  can- 
celling of  his  marriage,  after  a  cohabitation  of  eighteen 
years,  on  condition  of  his  assisting  the  usurper. 

The  assassinations  comdutted  by  Clovis  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  territories  of  the  petty  kings  who  were 
his  neighbours,  bear  no  comparison  to  the  horrors  ex- 
hibited on  this  occasion  by  Alexander  and  his  son. 

The  history  of  Nero  himself  is  less  abominable ;  the 
atrociw  of  whose  crimes  was  not  increased  by  the  pre- 
text  of  religion;  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that  at  the 
very  time  these  diabolical  excesses  were  performed, 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  suing  to  that 
pope,  one  of  them  for  America,  and  the  other  for  Asia, 
which  the  monster  accordingly  granted  them  in  the 
name  of  that  God  he  pretenaed  to  represent  It  is 
also  worth  observing,  that  not  fewer  than  an  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  flocked  to  his  jubilee,  and  prostrated 
themselves  in  adoration  of  his  person. 
yoL.  vi  r 
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Julius  IL  completed  what  Alexander  VI.  had  begun. 
Louis  Xll.y  bom  to  become  the  dupe  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours^ assisted  Julius  in  seizing  upon  Bologna  and 
Perouse.  That  unfortunate  monarch,  in'  return  for 
his  services,  was  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  excommuni- 
cated by  the  very  pope  whom  the  archbishop  of  Auch, 
the  king's  ambassador  at  Rome,  addressed  with  the 
words  "  your  wickedness"  instead  of  your  holiness. 

To  complete  his  mortification,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  his 
wife,  a  woman  as  devout  as  she  was  imperious,  told 
him  in  plain  terms,  that  he  would  be  damned  for  going 
to  war  with  the  pope. 

If  Leo  X,  and  Clement  VII.  lost  so  many  states 
which  withdrew  from  the  papal  communion,  their 
power  continued  no  less  absolute  than  before  over  the 
provinces  which  still  adhered  to  the  catholic  faith. 

The  court  of  Rome  excommunicated  the  emperor 
Henry  III.  and  declared  Henry  IV.  unworthy  to  reign. 

It  still  draws  large  sums  from  all  the  catholic  states 
of  Germany,  from  Hungary,  Poland,  Spain,  and 
France.  Its  ambassadors  take  precedence  of  all  others ; 
k  is  no  longer  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  on  war ; 
and  its  weakness  is  in  fact  its  happiness.  The  eccle- 
siastical state  is  the  only  one  that  has  regularly  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  peace  since  the  sacking  of 
Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  It  appears,  that 
the  popes  have  been  often  treated  like  the  gods  of  the 
Japanese,  who  are  sometimes  presented  with  ofiertags 
of  gold,  and  sometimes  thrown  into  the  river, 

SAMMONOCODOM. 

If  I  remember  right>  Sammonocodom,  the  god  of 
the  Siamese,  was  born  of  a  young  virgin,  and  reared 
on  a  flower.  ^  In  like  manner,  the  grandmother  of 
Genghis  ^as  pregnant  by  a  ray  of  the  sun.  The  empe- 
ror of  China  also,  Kien  Long,  now  gloriously  reigning, 
assures  us  positively,  in  his  fine  poem  of '  Moukden,'  that 
his  great  grandmother  was  a  very  beautiful  virgin^  who 
became  the  mother  of  a  race  of  heroes  throum  eating 
cherries.    Thus  Danaie  was  the  mother  of  Perseus; 
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Rhea  Silm  of  Romulus.    Thus  Arlequin  was  right  in 
saying,  on  seeing  all  that  passed  in  the  world : 

"  Tutto  ii  mondo  ^  fatto  oonM  1a  nottra  funiglia.'* 
^  All  the  world  is  formed  like  our  family." 

The  religion  of  this  Siamese  proves  to  us  that  no 
legislator  ever  taught  immorality.  Take  notice,  rea- 
der, that  the  morality  of  Bfama,  of  Zoroaster,  Numa, 
Thaut,  Pythagoras,  Mahomet,  and  even  of  the  fish 
Cannes,  is  the  same.  I  have  often  said,  that  a  man 
would  be  stoned  who  should  preach  relaxed  morals ; 
and  this  is  why  the  Jesuits  themselves  have  had  such 
austere  preachers. 

The  rules  which  Sammonocodom  gives  to  the  tala- 
poins,  his  disciples,  are  as  severe  as  those  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Bennet. 

*'  Fly  from  singing,  dances,  assemblies,  and  all 
which  can  soften  the  soul." 

**  Have  neither  gold  nor  silver.** 

"  Speak  only  of  justice,  and  labour  for  her  alone.*' 

"  Sleep  little,  eat  little,  and  have  but  one  coat.** 

*'  Never  jest." 

''  Meditate  in  secret,  and  reflect  often  on  the  frailty 
of  human  things." 

By  what  fatality,  by  what  misfortune,  has  it  hap- 
pened, that  in  all  countries  the  excellence  of  so  holj 
and  necessary  a  morality  has  always  been  dishonoured 
by  extravagant  stories,  and  by  more  ridiculous  prodi- 
gies than  all  the  fables  of  the  Metamorphoses  ?  Why 
is  there  not  a  single  religion,  the  precepts  of  whicn 
are  not  those  of  a  sage,  and  the  dogmas  those  of  ft 
fool  ?  It  is  well  understood  that  I  except  our  own, 
which  is  infinitely  wise  in  all  senses. 

Is  it  not,  that  legislators  contenting  themselves  with 
giving  useful  and  reasonable  precepts,  the  disciples  and 
commentators  on  the  first  disciples  would  iinprove  upon 
them  ?  They  have  said — We  shall  not  be  sufficiently  re- 
spected, if  our  founder  does  not  boast  something  super- 
natural and  divine.  Our  Numa  must  absolutely  have  had 
meetings  with  the  nymph  Egeria ;  one  of  the  thighs  of 
Pythagoras  must  be  of  pure  gold ;  and  the  mother  nf 
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Sammonocodom  must  be  a  yirgin^  even  while  bringing 
him  forth ;  he  must  be  born  on  a  rose^  and  become  a  god. 

The  'first  Chaldeans  have  only  transmitted  to  us 
some  very  honest  moral  precepts;  this  is  not  suffix 
dent — it  is  much  finer,  that  these  precepts  should  have 
been  announced  by  a  pike  which  came  twice  a  day 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Euphrates  to  preach  a  sermon. 

These  unlucky  disciples,  these  detestable  commen- 
iKitors,  have  not  foreseen  that  they  might  pervert  man- 
kind. All  reasonable  people  say — ^These  are  very  good 
precepts ;  I  might  have  said  as  much  myself;  but  as  to 
these  doctrines,  they  are  impertinent,  absurd,  revolting, 
and  capable  of  disgracing  the  best  precepts  in  the 
world.  What  follows  ?  These  reasonable  people  have 
passions  like  the  talapoins,  and  the  stronger  these 
passions  are,  the  more  boldly  they  will  exclaim— My 
talapoins  have  deceived  me  on  the  doctrine,  they  may 
also  have  deceived  me  as  to  the  maxims  wluch  oppose 
my  passions.  They  then  shake  off  the  yoke,  because 
it  has  been  awkwardly  put  on,  and  no  longer  believe  in 
God,  because  they  see  clearly  that  Sammonocodom  is 
not.  God.  I  have  already  informed  my  dear  reader  of 
this  in  several  passages,  whilst  I  was  at  Siam,  and  I 
have  conjured  him  to  believe  in  God  in  spite  of  the 
talapoins. 

The  reverend  father  Tachard,  who  was  so  much 
amused  in  the  vessel  with  the  young  Destouches,  a 
midshipman,  who  afterwards  composed  the  music  of 
the  opera  of  Iss6,well  knows  that  what  I  say  is  very  true. 

Cffa  Yaimger  Brother  of  the  Ood  Sammonocodom. 

See  whether  I  have  been  wrong  in  frequently  ex- 
horting my  readers  to  define  terms,  and  to  avoid 
ambi^ity..  A  foreign  word,  which  you  very  badly 
translate  by  the  word  god,  makes  you  fall  a  thousana 
times  into  very  great  errors.  The  supreme  essence, 
the  supreme  intellipnce,  the  soul  of  nature,  the  great 
being,  the  eternal  geometrician  who  has  arranged 
everything  with  order,  weight,  and  measure, — that  is 
God.  But  when  we  give  the  same  name  to  Mercury^ 
to  the  Roman  emperors,  to  Priapus,  to  the  divinity 
of  nipples,   the  divinity  of  our  nethqj  ends,  to  the 
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wind-escaping  god,  to  the  god  of  privies,  we  under- 
stand it  no  longer;  we  know  not  where  or  what  it  is. 
A  Jewish  judge,  a  sort  of  bailiff,  is  called  god  in  oar 
holy  scriptures ;  an  angel  is  called  a  god.  The  name 
of  ^ods  is  given  to  the  idols  of  some  little  neighbouring 
nations  of  the  Jewish  hordes. 

Sammonocodom,  properly  speaking,  is  not  a  god ; 
and  one  proof  that  ne  is  not  a  god  is,  that  he  became 
one,  and  that  he  had  a  brother  named  Thevatat,  who 
was  hanged  and  damned. 

Now  it  is  not  strange  that  in  a  family  there  should 
be  one  clever  man  who  makes  his  fortune,  and  another 
ill-advised  one  who  is  punished  by  justice.  Sammo- 
nocodom  became  a  saint;  he  was  canonized  in  the 
Siamese  manner :  and  his  brother,  who  was  a  wicked 
rake,  and  who  was  crucified,  went  into  hell,  where  he 
still  remains. 

Our  travellers  have  related,  that  when  we  would  preach 
a  crucified  God  to  them,  they  laueh  at  us.  They  tell  us 
that  the  cross  might  have  been  the  punishment  of  the 
brother  of  a  god,  but  not  of  a  god  himself.  This 
reasoning  appears  plausible  enough,  but  it  is  not  con- 
vincing in  good  logic;  for  since  the  true  Ood  gave 
to  Pilate  power  to  crucify  himself,  he  might  much 
more  reasonably  give  power  to  crucify  his  brother. 
Indeed  Jesus  Christ  had  a  brother,  St.  James,  who 
was  stoned,  and  who  was  not  the  less  a  god.  The  bad 
actions  iix^puted  to  Thevatat,  brother  of  the  god 
Sammonocodom,  is  a  still  weaker  argument  against 
the  abb6  de  Choisi  and  father  Tachard;  for  it  might 
very  well  happen,  that  Thevatat  was  unjustly  hanged, 
ana  that  he  merited  heaven,  instead  oi  beinsr  damned! ; 
all  ivhich  amounts  to  a  nice  point  As  to  ue  rest.  It 
isilemanded,how  father  Tachard,  in  so  little  time,  could 
leaxn  sufiidyent  of  Siamese  to  dispute  with  the  ta^ 
lapoins?  ; 

We  iinswer,  that  Tachard  understood  the  Siamese 
language  precisely  as  Francis  Xavier  understood  tbe 
Indian. 

r  3 
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SAMOTHRACE. 


Whether  the  celebrated  isle  of  Samothraee  be  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Hebrus,  as  it  i?  said  to  be  in 
almost  all  the  geographical  dictionaries,  or  whether  it 
be  twenty  miles  distant  from  it,  which  is  in  &ct  the 
case,  is  not  what  I  am  now  investigating. 

This  isle  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  famous  in 
the  whole  archipelago,  and  even  in  the  whole  world. 
Its  deities  called  Cabiri,  its  hierophants,  and  its  mys- 
teries,  conferred  upon  it  as  much  reputation  as  was 
obtained  not  long  since  by  St.  Patrick's  cave  in 
Ireland.* 

This  Samothraee,  the  modem  name  of  which  is 
Samandrach!,'  is  a  rock  covered  with  a  very  thin  and 
barren  soil,  and  inhabited  by  poor  fish^rmeir.  They 
would  be  extremely  surprised  at  beipg  told  of  the 
glory  which  was  formerly  connected  with  their  island ; 
and  they  would  probably  ask.  What  is  glory  ? 

I  inquire,  what  were  these  hierophants,  these  holy 
free-masonsi  who  celebrated  their  ancient  mysteries  in 
Samothraee,  s^id  whence  did  they  and  tbdr  gods 
Cabiri  come'? 

It  is  not  probable  th^tt  these  poor  people  c,ame  from 
Pheiiicia,  as  Bochart  infers  by  a  long  train  of  Hebrew 
etymologies,  and  as  the  abbe  Barrier,  after  him,  h  -of 
opinion  also.  It  is  not  In  Ihts  manner  that  gods  gain 
establishments  in  the  world.    They  are  RJce  conquerors 

who  subjugate  nations, 'not  all  at  once,  but  one  after 

.  ,-  ' -  -  '■ -  , 

«  'CblfCftwof  St.  &atHc0»or.  St.  P^trick.is  oqe  of  the  gates  of 

purgatory.  ^  Tbe-joeremonies  and  ordeals  to  which  the  monks  sub- 

jectc^d  the  pil^riiw  whocame  to  visit  this  formidable  cavsi,  were 

exceedingly  similar  to  those  which'  were  connected  with  the  mys* 

«eriss  of  his  a^nd  SsiQOtliraOt*  ^Thow  of  our  resdors  who  tmy  be 

disposed  to  a  studious  examination  and  full  comprehension  of  the 

,  jj^MptioBs  to  wbic^  we  .dicQct  their  attention,  will  perceive  with 

^  tome  degree  of  satisfaction,*  that  the  seme  Vnayeries  and  extra^ca- 

'  |^an(es^ich  they  may  have  oUservcNl  in  their Wji  eounttr  have  aot 

Seen  exctvsivslv  olnttfied  W  that,  but  hphre  io  fact  maos  tha  car- 

oait  of  tlie1vorldt«nd  all  for  the  sake  of  honour  and  profit.    8e« 

tbe«xtract  from  the  purgatory  of  St,  Patrick,  by  M.  Sfnner. 
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another.  The  distance  from  Phenicia  to  this  wietchad 
island  is  too  great  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  the 
gods  of  the  wealthy  Sidon  and  the  proud  Tyre  should 
oome  to  coop  themselves  up  in  this  hermitage.  Hie- 
rophants  are  not  such  fools. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  were  gods  of  the  Cabin, 
imests  of  the  Cabiri,  and  mysteries  of  the  Cabin,  in 
tfiis  contemptible  and  miserable  island.  Not  only  does 
Herodotus  mention  them,  but  the  Phenician  historian 
Sanchoniathon,  who  lived  long  before  Herodotus,  speaks 
of  them  in  those  fragments  which  have  been  so  for- 
tunately preserved  by  Eusebius.  What  is  worse 
still,  this  Sanchoniathon,  who  certainly  lived  before 
the  period  in  which  Moses  flourished,  cites  the  great 
Thaut,  the  first  Hermes,  the  first  Mercury  of  Ei^pt; 
and  this  same  ^eat  Thaut  lived  eight  hundred  years 
before  Sanchoniathon,  as  that  Phenician  acknowledges 
himself. 

The  Cabiri  were  therefore  in  estimation  and  honour, 
two  thousand  and  three  or  four  hundred  years  before 
the  duristian  era. 

Now,  if  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  whence  those 
gods  of  the  Cabiri,  established  in  Samothrace,  came, 
does  it  not  seem  probable  that  they  came  from  Thrace, 
the  country  nearest  to  that  island,  and  that  diat  small 
'  island  was  granted  them  as  a  theatre  on  which  to  act 
their  farces,  and  pick  up  a  little  money?  Orpheus 
mieht  very  possibly  be  the  prime  minstrel  of  Ihese 
gods. 

But  who  were  these  gc^s?    They  were  what  all  the 
-^od9  of  attti({uity  were,  phantoms  invented  by  ooarse 
*  and  vulgar  knaves,  sculptured  by  arUsans  coarser  still, 
and  adored  by  brutes  having  the  name  of  meft. 

There  were  three  sorts  of  Cabiri;  for,  as  we  have 
Already  observed,  ererjihioff  m  aBtiquity  was  done  by 
threes. 

Orpheus  coul(l  not  h^ve  made  his  appearanoe  ia  the 
wefia  until  bng  afler  the  invention  of  these  three 
gbds ;  fbr  he  a^nits  only  one  in  his  mysteries^  I  am 
inuch  disposed  to  consider  Orpheus  as  teving  been  a 
ttrict  socinian. 
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I  regard  the  ancient  gods  Cabiri  as  haviag  been  the 
first  gods  of  Thrace,  whatever  Greek  names  may  hay© 
been  afterwards  given  to  them. 

There  is*S5mething  however  still  more  curious, 
respecting  the  history  of  Samothrace.  We  know  that 
Greece  and  Thrace  were  formerly  afflicted  by  many 
inundations.  We  have  read  of  the  deluges  of  Deucar 
leon  and  Ogyges.  The  isle  of  Samothrace  boasted  of 
a  yet  more  ancient  deluge;  and  its  deluge  corresponds, 
in  point  of  time,  with  the  period  in  which  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  ancient  king  of  Thrace,  Xixuter,  lived, 
whom  we  have  spoken  of  under  the  article  Ararat. 

You  may  probably  recollect,  that  the  gods  of  Xixu- 
ter, or  Xissuter,  who  were  in  all  probability  the  Cabiri, 
commanded  him  to  build  a  vessel  about  thirty  thou- 
sand feet  lon^,  and  an  hundred  and  twelve  wide ;  that 
this  vessel  sailed  for  a  long  time  over  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  during  the  deluge;  that,  having  taken  on 
board  with  him  some  pigeons  and  many  other  domes- 
tic animals,  he  let  loose  his  pigeons  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  waters  had  withdrawn ;  and  that  they  returned 
covered  with  dirt  and  slime,  which  induced  Xixuter  tQ 
resolve  on  disembarking  from  his  immense  vessel. 

You  will  say  that  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  circum^ 
stance,  that  Sanchoniathon  does  not  make  any  men- 
tion of  this  curious  adventure.  I  reply,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  decide  whether  it  was  mentioned 
in  his  history  or  not,  as  Eusebius,  who  has  only  trans- 
mitted to  us  some  fragments  of  this  very  ancient 
historian,  had  no  particular  inducement  to  quote  any 
passage  that  might  have  existed  in  his  work  respect- 
ing t£e  ship  and  pigeons.  Berosus  however  relates 
the  case,  and  he  connects  it  with  the  marvellous^  ac- 
QCtfdiag  to  the  general  practice  of  the  ancients. 

The  inhabitants  of  Samothrace  had  erected  monu- 
ments of  this  deluge. 

What  is  more  extraordinary  and  astoniahing  still  is, 
as  indeed  we  have  already  partly  remarked,  that 
neither  Greece,  nor  Thrace,  nor  the  people .  of  any 
odier  country,  ever  knew  a  \y thing  of  tlie  real  aad 
great  deluge,  the  deluge  of  Ncah. 
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How  could  it  be  possible,  we  once  more  ask,  that 
an  event  so  awful  and  appalling  as  that  of  the  sub- 
mersion of  the  whole  earth  should  be  unknown  by  the 
survivors?  How  could  the  name  of  our  common 
father  Noah,  who  re-peopled  the  world,  be  unknown 
to  all  those  who  were  indebted  to  him  for  life?  It  is 
the  most  prodigious  of  all  prodigies,  that,  of  so  many 
grandchilaren,  not  one  should  have  ever  spoken  of 
his  grandfather  I 

I  have  applied  to  all  the  learned  men  that  I  have 
seen,  and  said,  Have  you  erer  met  with  any  old  work 
in  Greek,  Tuscan,  Arabian,  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  In- 
dian, Persian,  or  Chinese,  in  which  the  name  of  Noah 
is  to  be  found?  They  have  all  replied  in  the  negative. 
This  is  a  fact  that  perpetually  perplexes  and  con- 
founds me. 

But  that  the  history  of  this  universal  inundation 
should  be  found  in  a  single  page  of  a  book  written  m 
the  wilderness  by  fugitives,  and  that  this  page  should 
have  been  unknown  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  till 
sd!>out  nine  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Rome,— this  perfectly  petrifies  me.  I  cannot  recover 
fnMn  its  impression.  The  effect  is  completely  over- 
powering. My  worthy  reader,  let  us  both  together 
exclaim — "  O  altitude  ignorantiarum!'' 

SAMPSON. 

Ik  quality  of  poor  alphabetical  compilers,  collectors 
of  anecdotes,  gatherers  of  trifles,  pickers  of  rags  at  the 
oomers  of  the  streets,  we  glorify  ourselves  with  all  the 
pride  attached  to  our  sublime  science,  on  having  dis- 
covered that  *  Sampson  the  Strong,*  a  tragedy,  was 
played  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
town  of  Rouen,  and  &at  it  was  printed  by  Abraham 
Couturier.  John  Milton,  long-time  tt  schoolmaster  of 
London,  afterwards  Latin  secretary  to  the  protector, 
Cromwell,— Milton,  the  author  of '  Paradise  Lost'  and 
♦  Paradise  Regained,'  wrote  the  tragedy  of*  Sampson 
Agonistes;*  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  cannot 
tell  in  what  year. 
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We  know  however,  that  it  has  been  printed  with  a 
preface,  in  which  much  is  boasted,  by  one  of  our  bre* 
thren,  the  commentator  named  Parseus,  who  first  per- 
ceived  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  that  the  Apocalypse 
re  a  tragedy.  On  the  strength  of  this  discovery  he 
divided  the  Apocalypse  into  five  acts,  and  inserted 
chorusses  worthy  of  the  elegance  and  fine  nature  of  the 
piece.  The  author  of  this  preface  speaks  to  us  of  the 
nne  tragedies  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nanzianzen.  He  asserts, 
that  a  tragedy  should  never  have  more  than  five  acts, 
and  to  prove  it,  he  gives  us  the  *  Sampson  Agonistes  * 
of  Milton,  which  has  but  one.  Those  who  like  elabo- 
rate declamation  will  be  satisfied  with  this  piece. 

A  comedy  of  Sampson  was  played  for  a  long  time 
in  Italy.  A  translation  of  it  was  made  in  Paris  in  1717, 
bv  one  named  Romagnesi ;  it  was  represented  on  the 
French  theatre  of  the  pretended  Italian  comedy,  for- 
merly the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  It  was 
published,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Orleans^  regent 
of  France. 

In  this  sublime  piece,  Arlequin,  the  servant  of  Samp- 
son, fights  with  a  turkey-cock,  whilst  his  master  carries 
off  the  gates  of  Gaza  on  his  shoulders. 

In  1732,  it  was  wished  to  represent,  at  the  opera  of 
Paris,  a  tragedy  of  Sampson,  set  to  music  by  the  cele- 
brated Rameau ;  but  it  was  not  permitted.  There  was 
neither  Arlequin  nor  turkey -cock ;  but  the  thing  appeared 
too  serious;  besides,  certain  people  were  very  glad  to 
mortify  Rameati,  who  possessed  great  talents.  Yet  at 
that  time  they  performed  the  opera  of  *  Jephtha,'  ex- 
tracted from  the  Old,  and  the  comedy  of  the  *  Prodigal 
Son,'  from  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  an  old  edition  of  the  '  Sampson  Agonistes  * 
of  Milton,  preceded  by  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
the  hero.    The  following  is  this  abridgment: — 

The  Jews,  to  whom  God  promised  by  oath  all  the 
country  which  is  between  the  river  of  Egypt  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  who  through  their  sins  never  had  this 
country,  were  on  the  contrary  reduced  to  servitude, 
which  slavery  lasted  for  forty  years.  Now  there  was  a 
Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  named  Manoah ;  and  the  wife 
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of  tfiis  Manoah  was  barren ;  and  an  angel  appeared  to 
this  woman,  and  said  to  her,  **  Behold,  thou  shalt  con- 
ceire  and  bear  a  son;  and  now  drink  no  wine  nor 
strong  drink,  neither  eat  any  nnclean  thing;  for  the 
child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  to  Ood,  from  the  womb  to  the 
day  of  his  death.'' 

The  angel  afterwards  appeared  to  the  husband  and 
wife;  they  gave  him  a  kid  to  eat;  he  woald  have  none 
of  it,  and  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke ;  and 
the  woman  said,  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  haye 
seen  God :  but  they  died  not. 

The  slave  Sampson  being  bom,  was  consecrated  a 
Kazarite.  As  soon  as  he  was  grown  up,  the  first 
thing  which  he  did  was  to  go  to  the  Phemcian  or  Phi« 
listine  town  of  Timnath,  to  court  a  daughter  of  one  of 
his  masters,  whom  he  married. 

In  going  to  his  mistress  he  met  a  lion,  and  tore  him 
in  pieces  with  his  naked  hand,  as  he  would  have  done  a 
kid.  Some  days  after,  he  found  a  swarm  of  bees  in 
the  throat  of  the  dead  lion,  with  some  honey,  though 
bees  never  rest  on  carrion. 

Then  he  proposed  this  enigma  to  his  companions: — 
Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness ;  if  you  guess,  I  will  give  you 
thirty  tunics  and  thirty  gowns ;  if  not,  you  shall  give 
me  thirty  gowns  and  thirty  tunics.  The  comrades,  not 
.  bein^  able  to  guess  in  what  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
consisted,  gained  over  the  young  ^fe  of  Sampson ; 
she  drew  the  secret  from  her  husband,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  give  them  thirty  tunics  and  tUrty  gowns.  Ah, 
said  he  to  them,  if  ye  had  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer, 
ye  would  not  have  found  out  my  riddle. 

Soon  after,  the  father-in-law  of  Sampson  gave  ano- 
ther husband  to  his  daughter. 

Sampson,  enraged  at  having  lost  his  wife,  imme- 
'  diately  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  tied  them  two  toge- 
ther by  the  tails  with  lighted  firebrands,  and  they  fired 
'  the  com  of  the  Philistines. 

The  Jewish  slaves,  not  willing  to  be  punished  h^ 
their  masters  for  the  exploits  of  Sampson,  surpris^^ 
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him  in  the  cavern  in  which  he  dwelt,  tied  him  with 
great  ropes,  and  delivered  him  to  the  Philistines.  As 
soon  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  broke  his  cords, 
and  finding  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  with  one  effort  he 
killed  a  thousand  Philistines.  Such  an  effort  making 
him  very  warm,  he  was  dying  with  thirst,  on  which  God 
made  a  fountain  spout  from  one  of  the  teeth  of  the 
ass's  jaw-bone*  Sampson,  having  drank,  went  into 
Gaza,  a  Philistine  town;  he  there  immediately  became 
smitten  with  a  courtezan.  As  he  slept  with  her,  the 
Philistines  ^hut  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  surrounded  the 
house,  when  he  arose,  took  the  gates,  and  carried  them 
away.  The  Philistines,  in  despair  at  not  being  able  to 
overcome  this  hero,  addressed  themselves  to  another 
courtezan  named  Dalilah,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
slept.  She  finally  drew  from  him  the  secret  in  which 
his  strength  consisted :  it  was  only  necessary  to  shav^e 
him,  to  render  him  equal  to  other  men.  He  was 
shaved,  became  weak,  and  his  eyes  being  put  out,  he 
was  made  to  turn  a  mUl  and  to  play  on  the  violin.  One 
day,  while  playing  in  a  Philistine  temple,  between  two 
of  its  columns,  he  became  indignant  that  the  PhiUs* 
tines  should  have  columned  temples,  whilst  the  Jews 
had  only  a  tabernacle  supported  on  four  poles.  He 
also  felt  that  his  hair  began  to  grow ;  and  being  trans-* 
ported  with  a  holy  zeal,  he  pulled  down  the  two  pU- 
lars ;  by  which  concussion  the  temple  was  overthrown, 
the  Philistines  were  crushed  to  death,  and  himself  also. 

Such  is  this  preface,  word  for  word. 

This  is  the  history  which  is  the  subject  of  the  piece 
of  Milton,  and  Romagnesi:  it  is  adapted  to  Italian 
farce. 

SATURN'S  RING. 

This  astonishing  phenomenon,  but  not  more  asto- 
nishing than  others,  this  solid  and  luminous  body, 
which  surrounds  the  planet  Saturn,  which  it  enlightens, 
and  by  which  it  is  enlightened,  whether  by  the  feeble 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  by  some  unknown 
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cause,  vasy  according  to  a  dreamer*  who  calls  himself 
a  philosopher,  formerly  a  sea*  This  sea,  according  to 
him,  has  hardened  and  become  earth  or  rock ;  once  it 
gravitated  towards  two  centres,  whereas  at  present  it 
gravitates  only  towards  one. 

How  pleasantly  you  proceed,  my  ingenious  dreamer ! 
how  easily  you  transform  water  into  rock !  Ovid  was 
nothing  in  the  comparison.  What  a  marvellous  power 
you  exercise  over  nature;  imagination  by  no  means 
confounds  you. — Oh,  greediness  to  utter  novelties!  Oh, 
fury  for  systems !  Oh,  weakness  of  the  human  mind ! 
If  any  one  has  spoken  of  this  reverie  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, it  is  dpubUess  to  ridicule  it,  without  which  other 
nations  would  have  a  right  to  say — Behold  the  use 
which  the  French  make  of  the  discovery  of  other 
people!  Huyghens  discovered  the  ring  of  Saturn,  and 
calculated  its  appearances:  Hook  and  Flamstead  have 
done  ihe  same  thing.  A  Freochman  has  discovered, 
that  this  solid  body  was  even  a  circular  ocean,  and  this 
Fr^chm^n  is  not  pyrano  de  Sergerac! 

SCANDAL, 

Without  enquiring  whether  scandal  originally 
tneant  a  stone  which  might  occasion  people  to  stumble 
and  fall,  or  a  quarrel,  or  a  seduction,  we  consider  it 
here  merely  in  its  present  sense  and  acceptation.  A 
scandal  is  a  serious  indecorum  wh^ch  is  used  generally 
in  reference  tp  the  clergy.  The  tales  of  Fontaine  are 
libertine  pr  licentious;  many  passages  of  Sanchez,  of 
Tambourin,  and  of  Molina,  are  scandalous. 

A  man  is  scandalous  by  his  writings  or  by  his  con- 
duct. The  siege  which  the  Aueustins  iQaintained 
against  the  patrol,  at  the  time  of  the.  Fronde,  was  . 
scandalous.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  brother  (.a  Valette, 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  was  more  than  scandalous. 
The  law-suit  carried  on  bv  the  reverend  fishers  of  the 
order  of  the  capuchins  of  Paris,  in  1764,  was  a  most 

-    -   I  I     I  -  I  I--  - 

f  Maupertuis,  upoa  whom  this  hrief  article  it  a  omm  jea- 
4*eflprit. 
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satisfactory  and  delightful  scandal  to  thousands.  For 
the  edification  of  the  reader,  a  word*  or  two  upon  that 
subject  in  this  place  will  not  be  ill  employed.  • 

These  reverend  fathers  had  been  fighting  in  their 
convent ;  soite  of  them  had  hidden  their  money^  Kod 
others  had  stolen  the  concealed  treasure.  Up  to  this 
point  the  scandal  was  only  particular,  a  stone  against 
which  only  capuchins  could  trip  and  tumble;  but 
when  the  affair  was  brought  before  the  patliament,  the 
scandal  became  public. 

It  k  stated  in  the  pleadings  in  the  cause,*  that  the 
convent  of  St,  Hbnore  consumes  twelve  hundred  pounds 
of  bread  a  week,  and  meat  and  wood  in  proportion ; 
and  that  there  are  four  collecting  friars,  *  queteurs,' 
whose  office  it  is,  conformably  to  the  terpi,  to  raise 
contributions  in  the  city.  What  a  frightful,  dreadful 
scandal!  Twelve  hundred  pounds  of  ineat  and  bread 
per  week  for  a  few  capuchins,  while  so  many  artisans 
overwhelmed  with  old  age,  and  so  many  respectable 
widows,  are  exposed  to  languish  in  want,  and  die  m 
misery! 

That  the  reverend  father  Dorotheusf  should  have 
accumulated  an  income  of  three  thousand  Uvres  a-year 
at  the  expense  of  the  convent,  and  consequently  of  the 

imblic,  is  not  only  an  enormous  scandal,  but  an  absQ? 
ute  robbery,  and  a  robbery  committed  upon  the  most 
needy  class  of  citizens  in  raris;  for  the  poor  are  the- 
persons  who  pay  the  tax  imposed  by  the  mendicant 
monks.  The  ignorance  and  wesdcness  of  the  people  make 
them  imagine,  that  they  can  never  obtain  heaven  without 
parting  with  their  absolute  necessaries,  frop  which 
these  monks  derive  their  superfluities. 

This  single  brother  therefore,  the  chief  of  the  con- 
vent, Dorotheus,  to  make  up  his  income  «of  a  thousand 
'  crowns  a-year,  must  have  extorted  from  the  poor  of 
PslHs  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty  thousand  crowns. 
Consider,  my  good  reader,  thajt  such  cases  are  by  no 

*  Page  27,  of  the  Memorial  against  th/e  Brpther  AnasUuiiuf 
pttsented  to  the  Parliament, 
f  Page  S,  ibid* 
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kneans  rate,  even  in  this  eighteenth  century  of  our  er«« 
which  has  produced  useful  books  to  expose  tubuses  and 
enlighten  minds;  but,  as'I  have  before  observed,  the 
people  never  read.  A  single  capuchin,  recollet  or 
Carmelite,  is  capable  of  doing  more  harm  than  the  best 
books  in  the  world  will  ever  be  able  to  do  good. 

I  would  venture  to  propose  to  those,  who  are  really 
humane  and  wellniisposea^  to  employ  throughout  the 
capital  a  certain  number  of  anti-capuchins  and  anti- 
recoUets,  to  go  about  from  house  to  house  exhorting 
fathers  and  mothers  to  virtue,  and  to  keep  their  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  and  the  sup* 
port  of  their  old  age;  to  love  God  with  all  their 
hearts,  but  to  give  none  of  their  money  to  monks. 
— Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  scandal. 

In  the  above-mentioned  process*  on  the  subject  of 
the  capuchin  convent,  brother  Gregory  is  accused  of 
being  tiie  father  of  a  diild  by  mademoiselle  Bras-de- 
fe^r,  and  of  having  her  afterwards  married  to  M outard 
the  shoe-maker.  It  is  not  stated  whether  brother 
Gregory  himself  bestowed  die  nuptial  benediction 
on  bis  mistress  and  poor  Moutara,  together  witti 
the  required  dispensation.  If  he  did  so,  the  scandal 
is  rendered  as  complete  as  possible ;  it  includes  fomi* 
cation,  robbery,  adultery,  and  sacrilege. — **  Horresco 
referens.*' 

I  say  in  the  first  place  *  fornication,^  as  brother  Gre- 
gory committed  that  ofience  with  Magdalene  Bras-de- 
fer, who  was  not  at  the  time  more  Uian  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

I  say  also  *  robbery/  as  he  gave  an  apron  and  rib- 
bands to  Magdalene ;  and  it  is  clear  he  must  have  robbed 
the  convent  m  order  to  purchase  them,  and  to  pay  for 
suppers,  lodgings,  and  Other  expenses  attending  their 
intercourse. 

I  say  ^  adultery/  as  this  depraved  man  continued 
his  connection  with  Magdalene  after  she  became  ma- 
dame  Moutard. 

*  Page  43,  of  the  Memorial  against  the  Brother  Anastasius. 
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And  I  say  *  sacrilege/  as  he  was  the  confessor  of 
Magdalene.  And,  if  he  himself  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  for  his  mistress,  juage  what  sort  of  man 
brother  Gregory  must  really  have  been. 

One  of  our  colleaguels  in  this  little  collection  of  phi- 
losophic and  encyclopedic  questions,  is  now  engaged 
on  a  moral  work,  on  the  subject  of  scandal,  against  the 
opinion  of  brother  Patouillet.  We  hope  it  will  not  be 
lofig  before  it  sees  the  light. 

SCHISM. 

All  that  we  had  written  on  the  subject  of  the  gt^nd 
schism  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  in  the  essay  on 
the  manners  and  spirit  of  nations,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  great  encyclopedic  dictionary.  We  will  not  here 
repeat  ourselves. 

But  when  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
schism,  which  signifies  a  dividing  or  rending  lasun- 
der,  and  considering  also  the  present  state  of  Poland, 
divided  and  rent  as  it  is  in  a  manner  the  most  pitiable, 
we  cannot  help  anew  deploring  that  a  malady  so  destruc- 
tive should  be  peculiar  to  christians.  This  malady,  which 
we  have  not  described  with  sufficient  particularity,  is 
a  species  of  madness  which  first  a£fects  the  eyes  and 
the  mouth;  the  patient  looks  with  an  inflamed  and 
resentful  eye  on  the  man  who  does  not  thhik  exactly 
like  himself,  and  soon  begins  to  pour  out  all  the  abuse 
and  reviling  that  his  command  or  language  will  permit. 
The  madness  next  seizes  the  hands ;  and  the  unfortu- 
nate maniac  writes  what  exhibits,  in  the  most  decided 
manner,  the  inflamed  and  delirious  state  of  the  brain. 
He  foils  into  demoniacal  convulsions,  draws  his  sword, 
apd  fights  vnth  fury  and  desperation  to  the  last  gasp. 
Medicine  has  never  been  able  to  find  a  remedy  for  this 
dreadful  disease:  Time  and  philosophy  alone  can 
effect  a  cure. 

The  Poles  are  now  the  only  people  among  wbom 
this  contagion  at  present  rages.  We  may  almost  be- 
lieve that  the  disorder  is  bom  with  them,  like  their 
frightful  plica.    They  are  both  diseases  of  the  head, 
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tAd  bt  a  ittogt  noxious  character.    Cleanlmeis  will 
cure  the  plica;  wisdom  alone  can  extirpate  schtsm. 

We  are  told  that  both  these  diseases  were  unknown 
to  the  Sarmatians  while  they  were  pagans.  The  nttca 
affects  only  the  common  people  at  present,  but  ail  the 
evils  originating  in  schism  are  corroaing  and  destroying 
the  higher  classes  of  the  republic. 
.  The  cause  of  the  evil  is  the  fertility  of  their  land, 
which  produces  too  much  com.  It  is  a  melancholy 
and  deplorable  case,  that  even  the  blessing  of  heaven 
should  in  foot  have  involved  them  in  such  direful 
oalamitv.  Some  of  the  provinces  have  contended,  that 
it  was  absolutely  neoessarv  to  put  leaven  in  their  bread, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  entertain  an  obsti- 
nate and  unalterable  belief  that,  on  certain  days  of  the 
year,  fermented  bread  is  absolutely  mortal.* 

Such  is  one  of  the  piincipal  causes  of  the  schism 
or  the  Heading  asunder  of  rolaiid;  the  dispute  has 
infused  acrimony  into  their  blood.  Other  causes  hstva 
added  to  the  effect 

SogQfi  have  imagined,  in  the  txaroxysms  and  convul- 
sions of  the  malady  under  whidi  they  labour,  that  the 
holy  spirit  proceeded  both  from  the  father  and  the  son; 
and  the  others  have  exclaimed,  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  father  only.  The  two  parties,  one  of  which  ia 
called  the  Roman  party,  and  the  other  the  dissident, 
look  upon  one  another  as  if  they  were  absolutely  in- 
fected by  theplague ;  but,  by  a  singular  symptom  peculiar 
to  this  complaint,  the  infected  dissidents  have  always 
shown  an  inclination  to  approach  the  catholics,  while 
the  eatholks  on  the  other  hand  have  never  manifested 
any  to  approach  them. 

There  is  no  disease  which  does  not  vary  in  different 
circumstances  and  situations.  The  diet,,  which  is  gene- 
raiiy  esteemed  salutary,  has  been  so  pernicious  to  this 
unhappy  nation,  that  after  the  application  of  it  in 
1768,  the  cities  of  Uman,  Zablotin,  Tetiou,  Zilianki, 


•  Ai)  altasioQ  to  the  qaarrel  about  the  ordinary  bread  with 
which  rtie  Rnssiani  oonnranicate,  «iid  the  ttnkavcticd  iMread  used 
by  the  aatholic  Polet* 
^  g3 
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and  Zafiraoy  were  destroyed  aotl  inundated  with  blood  ; 
and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  patients  mise- 
rably perished. 

On  one  side  the  empire  of  Russia^  and  on  the  other 
that  of  Turkey,  haye  sent  an  hundred  thousand  surgeons 
proTided  with  lancets,  bistouris,  and  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, adapted  to  cut  off  the  morbid  and  gan^ned 
parts;  but  the  disease  has  only  become  more  virulent. 
The  delirium  has  even  been  so  outrageous,*  that  forty 
of  the  patients  actually  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
dissecting  theirking,  who  had  never  been  attackedby  the 
disease,  and  whose  brain  and  all  the  vital  and  noble  parts 
of  his  body  were  in  a  perfectly  sound  state,  as  we  shall 
have  to  remark  under  the  article  Superstition.  It  is 
thought,  that  if  the  contending  parties  would  refer  the 
case  entirely  to  him,  he  mif^t  effect  a  cure  of  the  whcde 
nation;  but  it  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  this  cruel 
malady  to  be  afiraid  of  being  cured,  as  persons  labour-* 
ing  under  hydrophobia  dread  even  the  sight  of  water. 

There  are  some  learned  men  among  us  who  contend 
that  the  disease  was  brought,  a  long  time  since,  from 
Palestine,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
Samaria  were  long  subjected  to  be  harassed  by  it. 
Others  think^  that  the  original  seat  of  the  disease  was 
Egypt,  and  that  the  dogs  and  cats,  which  were  there 
hdd  in  the  highest  consideration,  having  become  mad, 
communicated  the  madness  of  schism,  or  tearing  asun- 
der, to  the  greater  part  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  weak 
heads  were  but  too  susceptible  of  the  disorder. 

It  is  remarked  also,  that  the  Greeks  who  travelled 
to  Egypt,  as,  for  example,  Timeus  of  Locris  and  Plato, 
somewhat  injured  their  brain  by  the  excursion.  How- 
ever; the  injury  by  no  means  reached  madness,  or 
]^a§fae,  properly  so  called ;  it  was  a  sort  of  deUrium 
which  was  not  at  all  times  easily  to  be  perceived,  and 
which  was  often  concealed  under  a  very  plausible  ap* 
pearance  of  reason.  But  the  Greeks  havmg,  in  the 
course  of  time,  carried  the  complaint  among  the  west- 
ern and  northern  nations,  the  mal-conformation  or  un- 

*  AaMiination  of  the  king  of  Poland,  oonunitted  at  Wutww. 
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ibitUDttte  excitability  of  the  brain  in  oar  unhi^y 
countries,  occasion^  the  slight  fever  of  Timeus  and 
Plato  to  break  out  among  us  into  the  most  frightful 
and  fatal  contagion ,  which  the  physicians  sometimes 
called  intolerance,  and  sometimes  persecution;  some- 
times religious  war,  sometimes  madness,  and  some- 
time pestilence. 

We  have  seen  the  fital  ravages  committed  by  thik 
infernal  plague  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many 
physicians  have  offered  their  services  to  destroy  this 
frightful  evil  at  its  very  root.  But  what  vrill  appear  to 
many  scarcely  credible  is,  that  there  are  entire  faculties 
of  medicine,  at  Salamanca  and  Coimbra,  in  Italy  and 
even  in  Paris,  which  maintain  that  schism,  division,  or 
tearing  asunder,  is  necessanr  for  mankind ;  that  cor- 
rupt humours  are  drawn  off  from  them  through  the 
wounds  which  it  occasions;  that  enthusiasm,  which  is 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  exalts  the 
sonl,  and  produces  the  most  beneficial  consequences; 
that  toleration  is  attended  with  innumerable  inconve-. 
niences ;  that  if  the  whole  world  were  tolerant,  great 
geniuses  would  want  that  powerful  and  irresistible  im- 
pulse which  has  produced  so  many  admirable  works  in 
theology ;  that  peace  is  a  great  ciJamity  to  a  state,  be- 
cause it  brings  back  the  pleasures  in  its  train;  and 
pleasures,  after  a  course  of  time,  soften  down  that 
noble  ferocity  which  forms  the  hero ;  and  that  if  ^ 
Greeks  had  made  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Tro- 
jans, instead  of  making  war  with  them,  there  would, 
never  have  been  an  Achilles,  a  Hector,  or  a  Homer, 
and  that  the  race  of  man  would  have  stagnated  in. 
ignorance. 

:  These  reasons,  I  acknowledge,  are  not  without  force ; 
and  I  request  time  for  giving  them  due  consideration. 

SCROPHULA. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  divine  power  is  appealed 
to  in  regard  to  this  malady,  because  it  is  scarcely  in 
human  power  to  cure  it. 


*  Possibly  some  monks  began  by  supposing  that  Idbgs, 
in  their  character  of  representatives  of  the  divinity^ 
possessed  the  privilege  of  curing  the  scropbula,  by 
touching  the  patients  with  their  anointed  bands«  But 
ynhj  not  bestow  a  similar  power  on  emperors,  whose 
dignity  Buq)a8ses  that  of  kings?  or  on  popes,  who  call 
themselves  the  masters  of  emperors,  and  who  are  more 
&an  simple  images  of  God,  being  his  vicars  on  earth  ? 
It  is  possible,  that  some  imaginary  dreamer  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  order  to  render  the  usurpation  of  Willi^n 
the  bastard  the  more  respectable,  conceded  to  him,  in 
his  quality  of  God's  representative,  the  faculty  of  curing 
the  scrophula  by  the  tip  of  his  finger. 

It  was  some  time  after  William  that  this  usage  ber 
oame  established.  We  must  not  gratify  the  kings  of 
England  with  this  gift,  and  refuse  it  to  those  of  France, 
their  liege  lords.  This  would  be  in  defiance  of  the 
respect  due  to  the  feudal  system.  In  short,  this  power 
18  traced  up  to  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Englana,  and 
to  Glovis  in  France. 

The  only  testimony,  in  the  least  degree  credible,  of 
the  antiquity  of  thi»  usage,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
in  favour  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  composed  by  the 
judge,  sir  John  Fortescue,  under  Henry  VI,  who  was  re- 
cognised king  of  France  atParis  in  his  cradle,  and  then 
king  of  England,  but  who  lost  both  kingdoms.  Sir 
John  Fortescue  asserts,  that  from  time  immemorial,  the 
kings  of  England  were  in  possession  of  the  power  of 
euring  the  scrophula  by  their  touch.  We  cannot  per- 
ceivehowever  that  this  pretension  rendered  their  persona 
moref  sacred  in  the  wars  between  the  roses. 

Queens  consort  could  not  cure  the  scrophula,  because 
ih^y  were  not  anointed  in  the  hands,  like  the  kings  ^ 
btti  EHzabeth,  a  queen  regnant  and  anointed,  cured 
it  without  difficulty. 

A  sad  thing  happened  to  Mortorillo  the  Calabrian, 
whom  we.  denominate  St.  Francis  de  Paulo.  King 
Louis  XI.  brought  him  to  Plessis  les  Tours  to  cure 
him  of  his  tendency  to  apoplexy,  and  the  saint  u'rived 
afflicted  by  scrophula. 
**  Ipse.fuit  detentus  gravi  inftitura,  quamin  parte 
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infferiori,  |encB   suee  dextra  circa  guttur  patiebatur. 
Ghkurgi  dicebant,  mortnm  esse  scrofanim. 

The  saint  cured  not  the  king,  and  the  king  cared  not 
the  saint. 

.  When  the  king  of  England,  James  IT.,  was  conducted 
from  Rochester  to  Whitehall,  somebody  proposed  that 
he  should  exhibit  a  proof  of  eenuine  royalty,  as  for 
instance,  that  of  touching  for  the  evil;  but  no  one  was 
presented  to  him.  He  departed  to  exercise  his  sore- 
reignty  in  France  at  St.  Germain,  where  he  touched 
some  Hibernians.  His  daughter  Mary,  king  William, 
queen  Anne,  and  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
have  cured  nobody.  This  sacred  gift  departed  when 
people  began  to  reason. 

SECT, 

SECTIOV    X. 

Evert  sect,  of  whatever  opinion  it  may  be,  is  a 
rallying  point  for  doubt  and  error.  Scotists,  Thomists, 
Realists,  Nominalists,  Papists,  Calvinists,  Molinists, 
and  Jansenists,  &c.  are  only  warlike  appellations. 

There  is  no  sect  in  geometry;  we  never  say, — An 
Euclidian,  an  Archimedian, 

When  truth  is  evident,  it  is  impossible  to  divide 
people  into  parties  and  factions.  Nobody  disputes  that 
it  is  broad  day  at  noon. 

That  part  of  astronomy  which  determines  the 
course  of  the  stars,  and  the  return  of  eclipses,  being 
now  known,  there  is  no  longer  any  dispute  among 
astronomers. 

It  is  similar  with  a  small  number  of  truths,  which 
are'  similarly  established;  but  if  you  are  a  Mahometan, 
as  there  are  many  men  who  are  not  Mahometans,  you 
may  possibly  be  in  error. 

What  would  be  the  true  religion,  if  Christianity  did 
not  exist?  That  in  which  there  would  be  no  sects ;  that 
in  whidh  all  minds  necessarily  agreed. 

Now,  in  what  doctrine  are  all  minds  agreed?  In  the 
adoration  of  one  God,  and  in  probity.     All  the  philo-  * 
sophers  who  have  professed  a  religion  have  said  at  all 
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times — ^There  JA  a  God,  and  he  must  be  just.  Behold 
then  the  universal  religion  established  throughout  all 
time  and  among  all  men ! 

The  point  then  in  which  all  agree  is  true ;  the  sys- 
tems in  regard  to  which  all  differ  are  false. 

My  sect  is  the  best,  says  a  Brahmin.  But,  my  good 
friend,  if  thy  sect  is  the  best,  it  is  necessary ;  for  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  thou  must  confess  that  it  is  use* 
less.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary,  it  must  be  so 
to  all  men;-^how  then  is  it^  that  all  men  possess  not 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  them?  How  is  it  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  laughs  at  thee  and  thy  Bramah?  . 

When  Zoroaster,  Hermes,  Orpheus,  Minos,  and  all 
the  great  men  say, — Let  us  worship  God,  and  be  just^ 
noonelauehs;  but  all  the  world  sneers  at  him  who 
pretends,  that  to  please  God  it  is  proper  to  die  holding 
a  cow  by  the  tail;  at  him  who  cuts  off  a  particle  of 
foreskin  for  the  same  purpose;  at  him  who  consecrates 
c^fooodiles  and  Onions;  at  him  who  attaches  eternal 
salvation  to  the  bones  of  dead  men  carried  underneath 
the  shirt,  or  to  a  plenary  indulgence  purchased  at  Rome 
for  two  sous  and  a  half. 

.  Whence  this  universal  assemblage  of  laughing  aiid 
hissing  from  one  end  of  the. universe  to  the  other?  It 
must  be,-  that  the  things  which  all  the  world  derides 
are  not  evident  truths.  What  shall  we  say  to  a  secre- 
tary of  Sejanus,  who  dedicates  to  Petronius  a  book,  in 
a*confused  and  involved- style,  entitled  '^  The  Truth  of 
the  Sibylline  Oracles,  proved  from  Facts." 

This  secretary  at  first  proves  to  you,  that  God  sent 
upon  earth  many  sibyls,  one  after  the  other,  having  no 
other  means  of  instructing  men.  It  is  demonstrated, 
thfiX  God  communicated  with  these  sibyls,  because  the 
wojrd  sibyl  signifies  'council  of  God.'  They  ought 
to  Uve  a  long  time,  for  this  privilege  at  least  belongs  to 
persons  with  whom  God  communicates.  They  amount- 
ed to  twelve,  because  this  number  is  sacred.  They 
certainly  predicted  all  the  events  in  the  world,  be- 
cause Tarquin  the  Proud  bought  their  book  from  an 
old  woman  for  a  hundred  crowns.  What  unbeliever, 
'^xclaims  the  secretary,  can  deny  all  these  evident  facts, 
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wbicfa  took  place  Id  one  corner  of  the  earth,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  world?  Who  can  deny  the  aecompHshment 
of  their  prophecies?  Has  not  Virgil  himself  cited  the 
predictions  of  the  sibyls?  If  we  hare  not  the  first 
copies  of  the  sibylline  books,  written  at  a  time  when  no 
one  could  read  and  write,  we  have  authentic  copies : 
Impiety  must  be  silent  before  such  proofs.  Thus 
tpoke  nouteviOe  to  Sejiuus,  and  hoped  to  obtain  by  it 
the  place  of  chief  augur,  with  n  revenue  of  fifty  thoa- 
iand  liyres;  but  he  obtained  nothing.* 

That  which  my  sect  teaches  me  it  obscure,  I  confess 
it,  exclaims  a  fanatic ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  that 
obscurity  that  I  must  believe  it;  for  it  says  itself  that 
it  abounds  in  obscurities.  My  sect  is  extravagant, 
therefore  it  is  divine ;  for  how,  appearing  so  insane, 
would  it  otherwise  have  been  embraced  by  so  many 
people  ?  It  is  precisely  like  the  koran,  which  the  Sonnites 
«ay  presents  at  once  the  face  of  an  angel  and  that  of  a 
beast.  Be  not  scandalised  at  the  muzsle  of  the  beait, 
but  revere  the  face  of  the  angel.  ^Thus  spoke  this 
madman ;  but  a  fanatic  of  another  sect  replied  to  the 
first  fanatic, — It  is  thou  who  art  the  beast,  and  I  who 
am  the  angej. 

Now  who  will  judge  this  process,  and  decide  between 
these  two  inspired  personages?  The  reasonable  and 
impartial  man  who  is  learned  in  a  science  which  is  ndt 
that  of  words ;  the  man  divested  of  prejudice,  and  a 
lover  of  truth  and  of  justice ;  the  man,  in  fine,  who  \^ 
pot  a  beast,  and  who  pretends  not  to  be  an  angel. 

ISECTIQK    II. 

Sect  and  error  are  synonimous  terms.  Thou  art  a 
peripatetic  and  I  a  Platonist;  we  are  therefore  both  in 
the  wrong ;  for  thou  opposest  Plato,  because  his  chi« 
meras  repel  thee;  and  I  fly  from  Aristotle,  because  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  knew  not  what  he  said.  If  the 
one  or  the  other  had  demonstrated  the  truth,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  sect.    To  declare  for  the 

*  Voltaire  lashes  here  the  abbe  de  Hoatevine,authorof  a  weak 
book,  entitled  '<  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  proved  by 
^cta,"— French  Ed. 
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opinioa  of  one  man  in  opposition  to  that  of  anotbe)*;  is 
to  take  part  in  a  civil  war.  There  is  no  sect  in  the 
mathematics  or  experimental  philosophy :  a  man  who 
examines  the  relation  between  a  cone  and  a  sphere, 
is  not  of  the  sect  of  Archimedes;  and  he  who  perceived 
that  the  square  of  the  hypotheneuse  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  other  two  sides,  is  not  in  consequence  a  Fytha* 
gorean, 

When  we  say  that  the  blood  circulates,  that  the  air 
is  weigkty,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  a  bundle  of  seven 
refrangible  rays,  it  follows  not  that  we  are  of  the  sect 
of  Harvey,  of  Torricelli,  or  of  Newton ;  we  simply  ac-^ 
quiese  in  the  truths  which  they  demonstrate,  and  the 
whole  universe  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  ^ 

Such  is  the  character  ^f  truth,  which  belongs  to  all 
time  and  to  all  men.  It  is  only  to  be  produced  to  be 
acknowledged,  and  admits  of  no  opposition.  A  long 
dispute  signifies  that  both  parties  are  in  error.* 

SELF-LOVE. 

Nicoi^E,  in  his  Moral  Essays,  written  after  two  or 
three  thousand  volumes  on  morals  (Treatise  on  Charity, 
chap.  IL)  says,  th^t  ^'by  means  of  the  gibbets  and  tor- 
tures which  are  established  in  common,  the  tyrannical 
designs  of  the  self-love  of  each  individual  are  re- 
prec^j^.^ 

I  will  not  examine  whether  we  have  gibbets  in  com- 
mon, as  we  have  fields  and  woods  in  common,  and  a 
common  purse,  or  if  thoughts  are  repressed  by  wheels ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  Nicole  has  taken 
highway  robbery  and  murder  for  self-love.  The  di»- 
J         ■  '  •  '  .  ■    '■ 

*  A  general  and  popuhir  error,  which  it  is  the  interest  of  a  rich 
and  power6il  party  to  support,  may  resist  the  attacks  of  troth  fbr 
a  long  time.  It  js  the  same  with  political  truths,  which  are  «p- 
poaed  to  the  interests  of  certain  classes,  who  feed  in  all  countries 
on  the' errors  of  governments  and  the  miseries  of  the  peopl^. 
Theae  truths  can  only  prevail  after  a  long  struggle ;  but  M.  Voltaire 
ra  this  article  aupfioses  that  truth  will  not  have  to  combat  with 
velf-iDterest,  add  in  this  tense  his  reason  is  incontroTertible,-:* 
Fr§neh  Ed. 
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tinctkHis  tniiBt  be  a  little  more  examined.  He  who 
should  say,  that  Nero  killed  his  mother  from  self-love, 
diat  Cartouch  had  much  self-love,  would  not  express 
himself  very  correctly.  SelMove  is  not  a  wickedness; 
it  is  a  sentiment  natural  to  all  men ;  it  is  much  more 
the  neighbour  of  vanity  than  of  crime. 

A  beggar  of  the  suburbs  of  Madrid  boldly  asked 
alms ;  a  passenger  said  to  him — Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  earry  on  this  infamous  trade,  when  you  can  work? 
Sir,  replied  the  mendicant,  I  ask  you  tor  money,  and 
not  for  advice;  and  turned  his  back  on  him  with 
Castilian  dignity.  This  gentleman  was  a  haughty 
^gS^^l  his  vanity  was  wounded  by  very  little:  he 
asked  alms  for  love  of  himself,  and  would  not  suffer 
the  reprimand  from  a  still  greater  love  of  himself. 

A  missionary,  travelling  in  India,  met  a  fakhr  loaded 
with  chains,  naked  as  an  ape,  lying  on  his  stomach, 
and  lashing  himself  for  the  sins  of  his  countrymen  the 
Indians,  who  gave  him  some  coins  of  the  country. 
What  a  renouncement  of  himself  I  said  one  of  the 
spectators.  Renouncement  of  myself  I  said  the  fakir ; 
learn  that  I  only  lash  myself  in  this  world,  to  serve  you 
the  same  in  the  next,  when  you  will  be  the  horses  and 
I  the  rider. 

Those  who  said  that  love  of  ourselves  is  the  basis 
of  all  our  sentiments  and  actions,  were  very  right ;  and 
as  it  has  not  been  written  to  prove  to  men  that  they 
have  a  face,  there  is  no  occasion  to  prove  to  them  that 
they  possess  self-love.  Tliis  selMove  is  the  instrument 
of  our  preiservation ;  it  resembles  the  provision  for  the 
perpetuity  of  mankind  :t— it  is  necessary,  it  is  dear  to  us^ 
it  gives  us  pleasure,  and  we  must  conceal  it. 

SENSATION. 

O^rstERS,  it 'is  said^  have  two  senses;  moles  four; 
all  other  animals,  like  man,  five.  Some  people  contend 
for  a  ^xth,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  voluptuous  sea* 
sc^on  to  which  they  allude  is  reducible  to  that  of  touch ; 
and  that  five  senses  are  our  lot.    It  is  impossible  for 

vol.  vj,  » 
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US  to  imagine  anything  beyond  them,  or  to  desm  put 
of  their  range. 

It  may  be,  that  in  other  globes  the  inhabitants  pos- 
sess sensations  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea.  It  is 
possible,  that  the  number  of  our  senses  augments  from 
globe  to  globe,  and  that  an  existence  with  innumera-' 
ble  and  perfect  senses  will  be  the  final  attainment  of 
all  being. 

But  with  respect  to  ourselves  and  our  five  senses, 
what  is  the  extent  of  our  capacity  ?  We  constantly 
feel  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  never  because  we  will  to 
do  so :  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  having  the  sen- 
sation which  pur  nature  ordains  when  any  object 
excites  it.  The  sensation  is  within  us,  but  depends 
not  upon  ourselves.  We  receive  it,  but  how  do  we 
receive  it  ?  It  is  evident,  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  stricken  air,  the  words  which  I  sing,  and 
th^  impression  which  these  words  m^^e  upon  my 
brain. 

We  are  astonished  at  thought,  but  sensation  19    1 
equally  wonderful.    A  divine  power  is  as  manifest  in   ^ 
the  sensation  of  the  meanest  of  insects,  as  in  the  brain 
of  Newton.    In  the  mean  time,  if  a  thousand  animals 
die  before  our  eyes,  we  are  not  anxious  to  know  what 
becomes  of  their  faculty  of  sensation,  although  it  is  as    ] 
much  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  our  own.  We 
regard  thetn  as  the  machines  of  nature,  created  to 
perish  ^nd  to  give  place  to  others^  * 

For  what  purpose  and  in  what  manner  may  their 
sensation^  exist,  when  they  exist  po  longer  ?  What 
need  has  the  author  of  all  things  to  preserve  qualities, 
when  the  substance  is  destroyed  ?  It  is  as  reasonable 
to  assert,  that  the  power  of  the  plant  called  ^  sensitive," 
to  withdraw  its  leaves  towards  its  branches,  subsists 
when  the  plant  is  no  more.  You  will  ask,  without 
doubt,  in  what  manner  the  sensation  of  anhnals 
perishes  with  them,  while  the  mind  of  man  perishes 
9qt  ?  I  am  too  ignorant  to  r^^olve  this  question.  .The  1 
eternal  author  of  mind  and  Q>f  sensation  alone  knows 
bow  to  give,  and  how  to  preserve  them.  I 


All  ftntiqtiity  maintains,  that  our  understanding  con- 
tains nothing  which  has  not  been  received  b^  our 
senses.  Descartes,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  in  his 
Romances,  that  we  have  metaphysical  ideas  before  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  nipple  of  our  nurse.  A  faculty 
of  theorogy  proscribed  this  aogma,  not  because  it  was 
erroneous,  but  because  it  was  new.  Finally  however 
it  was  adopted,  because  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
Locke,  an  English  philosopher,  and  an  Englishman 
mnst  necessarily  be  in  the  wrong.  In  fine,  after  having 
so  often  changed  opinion,  the  ancient  opinion  which 
declares  that  Uie  senses  are  the  inlets  to  the  under* 
standing,  is  finally  proscribed.  This  is  acting  like 
deeply  indebted  governments,  who  sometimes  isbue 
certain  notes  which  are  to  pass  current,  and  at  other 
'times  cry  them  down ;  but  for  a  long  time,  no  one 
will  accept  the  notes  of  the  said  faculty  of  theology. 

All  the  faculties  in  the  world  will  never  prevent  a 
philosopher  from  perceiving,  that  we  commence  by 
sensation,  and  that  our  memory  is  nothing  but  a  con* 
tinned  sensation.  A  man  born  without  his  five  senses 
,  would  be  destitute  of  all  idea,  supposing  it  possible  for 
him  to  live.  Metaphysical  notions  are  obtained  only 
through  the  senses;  for  how  is  a  circle  or  a  triangle  to 
be  measured,  if  a  circle  or  triangle  has  neither  been 
touched  or  seen  ?  How  form  an  imperfect  notion  of 
mfinity,  without  a  notion  of  limits  r  And  how  take 
away  limits,  without  having  either  beheld  or  felt  them. 

Sensation  includes  all  our  faculties,  says  a  great 
pliilosopher. 

''  What  ought  to  be  concluded  from  all  Ihis  ?  You  who 
fjead  and  think,  pray  conclude. 
"  The  Greeks  invented  the  faculty  *  Psyche'  for  sensa- 
tion, and  the  faculty  *  Nous*  for  mind.  We  are  unhap- 
pily ignorant  of  the  nature  of  these  two  faculties :  we 
possess  them,  but  their  origin  is  no  more  known  to  us. 
than  to  the  oyster,  to  the  sea-nettle,  the  polypus,  worms 
or  plants.  By  some  inconceivable  mechanism,  sensitive- 
ness is  diffused  throughout  my  body,  and  thought  in 
my  head  alone.  If  the  head  be  cut  off,  there  wi^ 
remain  a  very  small  chance  of  its  resolving  a  pr 
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blem  in  geometry.  In  the  mean  time,  yoar  pineal 
gland,  your  fleshly  body,  in  which  abides  your  t^xd, 
subsists  for  a  loog  time  without  alteration,  whi)e  your 
separated  bead  is  so  full  of  animal  spirits,  that  it  fre- 
quently exhibits  motion  after  its  removal  from  the  trunk. 
It  seems  as  if  at  this  moment  it  possessed  the  most  lively 
ideas,  resembling  the  head  of  Orpheus,  which  still 
ottered  melodious,  fiong,  and  chaunted  Eurydiee,  when 
cast  into  the  watera  of  the  Hebrus. 

If  we  think  no  longer,  after  losing  our  heads,  whence 
does  it  happen  that  the  heart  beats  and  appears  ta  be 
sensitive  after  beitig  torn  out  ? 

We  feel,  you  say,  because  all  our  nerves  have  their 
origin  in  the  brain ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  are 
trepanned,  and  a  portion  of  your  brain  be  thrown  into 
the  fire,  you  feel  nothing  the  less.  Menwho  can «tate 
the  reason  of  all  thi»  are  very  clever. 

SENTENCES  (REMARKABLE). 
On  Natural  Liberty, 

In  several  countries,  and  particularly  ia  France, 
collections  have  been  made  of  the  jurioical  nmrdiera 
which  tyranny,  fanaticism,. or  even  error  and  weakness, 
have  committed  with  the  sword  of  justice. 

There  are  sentences  of  death  which  whole  years  of 
vengeance  could  scarcely  expiate,  and  which  will  make 
all  future  ages  tremble.  Such  are  the  sentences  given 
against  the  legitimate  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  by  the 
tribunal  of  Charles  of  Anjou ;  against  John  Huss  md 
Jerome  of  Prague,  by  priests  and  monks;  and  against 
the  king  of  England  Charles  I.  by  fanatical  citizens. 

After  these  enormous  crimes,  formally  committed, 
come  the  legal  murders  committed  by  indolence,  stuni* 
dity,  and  superstition,  and  these  are  innumeraUe* 
We  shall  relate  some  of  them  in  other  articles.  ^ 

In  this  class  we  must  principally  place  the  tiiala  for 
witchcraft,  and  never  forget  tnat  even  m  our  idaya.  In 
1750,  the  sacerdotal  justice  of  the  bisb^  of .  Wtfrtz.-. 
bourg  has  condemned  as  a  witch  a  nnn^  a  girl  of 
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quality^  to  the  punithment  of  fire.  I  here  repeat  this 
c'lrcamstance,  wnich  I  have  elsewhere  nentioDed,  that 
it  should  not  be  forgotten.  We  forget  loo  mnch  aud 
too  soon. 

Every  day  of  the  year  I  would  have  a  public  crier, 
instead  of  cr^in^  as  in  Germany  and  Holland  what 
time  it  is  (which  is  known  very  well  without  Uieir  cry- 
ing) cry, — It  was  on  this  day,  Uiat  b  the  religious  wars 
Magdebourg  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  i^uced  to 
ashes.  It  was  on  this  14th  of  Hay,  that  Henry  IV. 
was  assassinated,  only  because  he  was  not  submissive 
to  the  pope ;  it  was  on  such  a  day»  that  such  an  abo« 
minaMe  cruelty  was  perpetrated  in  your  town,  under 
the  name  of  justice. 

These  continual  advertisements  would  be  very  useful ; 
but  the  judgments  given  in  favour  of  innocence  against 
persecutors  should  be  cried  with  a  much  louder  voice. 
For  example,  I  propose,  that  every  year,  the  two 
strongest  Uiroats  which  can  be  found  in  Paris  and 
Toulouse  shaU  cry  these  words  in  all  the  streets:— It 
was  on  such  a  day,  that  fifty  magistrates  of  the  council 
re-established  the  memory  of  John  Galas,  with  an 
unanimous  voice,  and  obtained  for  his  family  the 
favours  of  the  king  himself,  in  whose  name  John 
Cabs  had  been  condemned  to  the  most  horrible  exe- 
cution. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  another  crier  at  the 
door  of  all  the  ministers,  to  say  to  all  who  came  to 
demand  lettres-de-cachet,  in  order  to  possess  them- 
selree  of  the  property  of  their  relations,  friends,  or  de- 
pendents,— ^Gentlemen,  fear  to  seduce  the  minister  by 
faille  statements,  and  to  abuse  the  name  of  the  king.  It 
is  dangerous  to  take  it  in  vain.  There  was  in  the  world 
one  Gerbier,  who  defended  the  cause  of  the  widow  and 
orphan  oppressed  under  the  weight  of  a  ssLcred  name. 
It  was  he  who,  at  the  bar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris^ 
obtained  the  abolishment  of  the  society  of  Jesus. 
Listen  attentively  to  the  lesson  which  he  gave  to  the 
society  of  St.  Bernard,  conjointly  with  master  Loiseau, 
ano^er  protector  of  widows. 

You  must  first  know^  that  the  reverend  Bernardine 
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fathers  of  Clairraux  possess  sev^iteen  thousand  acr^ 
of  wood,  seven  large  forges,  fourteen  large  fartas,  a 
quantity  of  fiefs,  benefices,  and  even  rights  in  foreign 
countries.  The  yearly  revenue  of  the  convent  amounts 
to  two  hundred  thousand  liJirres.  The  treasure  is  im- 
tnense ;  the  abbofs  palace  is  that  of  a  prince.  Nothing 
IS  more  just ;  it  is  a  poor  recompense  for  the  services 
which  the  Bernardines  continually  render  to  the  state. 

It  happened,  that  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age, 
named  Casdlle,  whose  baptismal  name  was  Bernard, 
believed,  for  that  reason,  that  he  should  become  a 
Bernardine.  It  is  thus  that  we  reason  at  seventeen, 
and  sometimes  at  thirty.  He  went  to  pass  his  novi- 
ciate in  Lorraine,  in  the  abbey  of  Orval.  When  he 
was  required  to  pronounce  his  vows,  grace  was  wanting 
in  him :  he  did  not  sign  them;  he  departed  and  became 
a  man  again.  He  established  himself  at  Paris,  and  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years,  having  made  a  little  fortune,  he 
married  and  had  children. 

The  reverend  father,  attorney  of  Clakvaux,  named 
Mayeur,  a  worthy  solicitor,  brother  of  the  abbot,  hav- 
ing learned  from  a  woman  of  pleasure  at  Paris,  that 
this  Castille  was  formerly  a  Bernardine,  plotted  to 
challenge  him  as  a  deserter — though  he  was  not  really 
engaged — to  make  his  wife  pass  for  his  conciibine,  and 
to  place  his  children  in  the  hospital  as  bastards.  He 
associated  himself  with  another  rogue,  to  divide  the 
spoils.  Both  went  to  the  court  for  lettres-de-cachet, 
exposed  their  grievances  in  the  name  of  St.  Bernard, 
obtained  the  lettre,  seized  Bernard  Castille,  his  wife, 
and  their  children,  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  pro- 
perty, and  are  now  devouring  it,  you  know  where. 

Bernard  Castille  was  shut  up  at  Orval  in  a  dun* 
geon,  where  he  died  at  the  end  of  six  months,  for  fear 
Siat  he  should  demand  justice.  His  wife  was  conducted 
to  another  dungeon,  at  St.  Pela^ie,  a  house  fbr  pros- 
titutes.    Of  three  children,  one  died  in  the  hospiud. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  for  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  wife  of  Castille  obtained  her 
enlargement.  God  is  just :  he  gave  a  second  husband 
to  the  widow.    The  husband,  named  Lannai,  was  a 
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man  of  bead,  who  discovered  all  the  fraadt,  horron, 
and  crimes  employed  against  his  wife.  They  both  en* 
tered  into  a  suit  agabst  the  monks.*  It  is  Uuc^  that 
brother  Mayeur,  who  is  called  dom  Mayeur,  was  not 
banged,  but  the  convent  of  Clairvaax  was  condemned 
to  pay  forty  thousand  crowns*  There  is  no  convent 
which  would  not  rather  see  its  attorney  hanged  than 
lose  its  money. 

Tint  history  should  teach  you,  gentlemen,  to  use 
mnch  moderation  in  the  fact  of  lettres-de-cachet. 
Know»  that  master  Eliasde  Beaumont^f  that  celebrated 
defender  of  the  memorv  of  Galas,  and  master  Target, 
that  other  protector  of  oppressed  innocence,  caused 
the  man  to  pay  a  €ne  of  twenty  thousand  franks,  who 
by  his  intri^iea  had  gained  a  Ietire«de-cachet  to  seize 
upon  the. dying  countess  of  Lancize,  to  drag  her  from 
^e  bosom  of  her  family,  and  divest  her  of  all  her 
titles. 

When  tribunals  give  such  sentences  as  these,  we 
hear  dapping  of  hands  from  the  extent  of  the  grand 
chamber  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Take  care  of  your- 
selves, genttemen ;  do  not  lightly  demand  lettres-de- 
'  cachet. 

An  Englishman,  on  readine  this  a«'ticle,  exclaimed, 
''  What  is  a  iettre-de^qachet  V  We  could  never  make 
him.  comprehend  it. 

SENTENCES  OF  DEATH. 

Ik  reading  history,  and  seeing  its  course  continually 
interrupted  with  innumerable  calamities  heaped  upon 
this  globe,  which  some  call  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  great 
quantity  of  considerable  men  in  the  state,  in  the 
church,  and  in  society,  who  have  suffered  death  like 
robbers  on  the  highway.  Setting  aside  assassinations 
and  poisonings,  I  speak  only  of  massacres  in  a  juri- 
dical form,  performed  with   loyalty  and    ceremony. 

•  The  sentence  is  of  1764. 

f  The  sentence  is  of  1770.    There  ar«  other  tiinilftr  se 
pronounced  by  parlivnents  of  proTiacea. 
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I  commence  with  kings  and  queens ;  England '  alone 
furnishes  an  ample  list;  but  for  chancellors,  knights^ 
and  esquires,  volumes  are  required.  Of  all  who  have 
thus  perished  by  justice,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  four  in  all  Europe  who  would  have  undergone  their 
sehtence,  if  their  suits  had  lasted  some  time  longer,  or 
if  the  adverse  parties  had  died  of  apoplexy  during  the 
preparation. 

If  fistula  had  gangrened  the  rectum  of  cardinal 
Richelieu  some  months  sooner,  the  virtuous  De  Thou, 
Cinq  Mars,  and  so  many  others,  would  have  been  at 
liberty.  If  Bamevelt  had  had  as  many  Arminians  for 
his  judges  as  Gomarists,  he  would  have  died  in  his 
bed :  if  the  constable  de  Luynes  had  not  demanded 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  lady  of  Marshal 
d'  Ancre,  she  would  not  have  been  burnt  as  a  witch. 
If  a  really  criminal  man,  an  assassin,  a  public  thief,  a 
poisoner,  a  parricide,  be  arrested,  and  his  crime 
be  proved,  it  is  certain  that  in  all  times  and  who- 
ever the  judges,  he  will  be  condemned.  But  it  is 
not  the  same  with  statesmen ;  only  give  them  other 
judges,  or  wait  until  time  has  changed  interests,  cooled 
passions,  and  introduced  other  sentiments,  and  their 
li^es  will  be  in  safety. 

Suppose  queen  Elizabetli  had  died  of  an  indigestion 
on  the  eve  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  then  Mary 
Stuart  would  have  been  seated  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland,  instead  of  dyin?  by  the 
hand  of  an  executioner  in  a  chamber  hung  vriui  black. 
If  Cromwell  had  only  fallen  sick,  care  would  have 
been  taken  how  Charles  the  First's  head  was  cut  off.* 
These  two  assassinations — disguised,  I  know  not  how, 
in  the  garb  of  the  laws — scarcely  enter  into  the  list  of 
ordinary  injustice.  Figure  to  yourself  some  highway- 
men who,  having  bound  and  robbed  two  passengers, 

♦  The  correctncM  of  Voltaire  may  be  doubted  in  both  these  in- 
stances; it  was  not  merely  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  pas- 
sions and  interests  of  a  predominant  anti-catholic  party,  to  which 
Mary  owed  her  death;  and  among  the  companions  of  Cromwell 
were  others  as  bold  and  determined  as  himself,  who  would  equally 
have  cut  off  the  head  of  a  man  belonging  to  a  family,  upon  whom 
no  one  ever  relied  without  suffering  for  it.— T. 
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amuse  ihemtdyes  with  naming  in  die  troop  an  at* 
torney-generaly  a  (mtident,  an  advocate  and  oountal* 
lort,  and  who,  having  signed  a  tentence^  canie  the 
two  victims  to  be  hanged  in  ceremony :  it  was  thus 
that  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  her  grandson  were 
judged. 

But  of  common  jud|^entSy  pronouoeed  by  compe- 
tent judges  aniinst  pnnces  or  men  in  place,  is  there 
a  single  one  which  would  have  been  either  executed^ 
or  even  isassed,  if  another  time  had  been  chosen  ?  Is 
there  a  sinp^le  one  of  the  condemaed,  immolated  under 
cardmal  Richelieu^  who  would  not  have  been  in  fisvour, 
if  their  suits  had  been  prolonged  until  the  regency  of 
Anne  of  Austria  ?  The  prince  of  Conde  was  arrested 
under  Francis  II,  he  was  condemned  to  death  by 
commissaries :  Francis  II.  died,  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  again  became  powerful. 

These  instances  are  innumerable ;  we  should  above 
^il  consider  the  spirit  of  the  times*  Vanini  was  burnt 
on  a  vague  suspicion  of  atheism.  At  present,  if  any 
one  was  foolish  and  pedantic  to  write  such  hooks 
as  Vanini,  they  would  not  be  read,  and  that  is  all 
which  could  happen  to  them.  A  Spaniard  passed 
through  Geneva  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
the  Pieard,  John  Calvin,  learnt  that  this  Spaniard 
was  lodged  at  an  inn ;  he  remembered  that  the  Spa* 
niard  h^  disputedwith  him  on  a  subject  which.  neitLer 
of  them  understood.  Behold!, my  theologian,  John 
Calvin,  arrests  the  passenger,  contrary  to  all  laws 
huaoan  or  divine,  contrary  to  the  right  possessed  by 
people  among  all  nations;  immured  Um  in  a  dungecm, 
and  burned  him  at  a  slow  fire  with  green  faggots,  that 
1;he  patn  might  last  the  longer.*  Certainly  this  infernal 
manmuvre  would  never  enter  the  head  of  any  one  in 
the  present  day;  and  if  the  fool  Servetus  had  lived  in 
good  times,  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  fear :  what 
IS  called  justice  is  therefore  as  arbitrary  as  fashion* 

•  *  PoMibly,  in  the  whole  history  of  human  fanaticism  and  into- 
kranoe,  there  w  no  individual  deed  of  atrocity  more  horrible  •'''' 
detestable  than  this  deed  of  John  Calvin."— T. 
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There  are  times  of  horrors  and  follies  among  men,  as 
there  are  times  of  pestilence,  and  this  cont^on  has 
made  the  tour  of  the  world* 

SERPENTS. 

"  I  CEkTi^,  that  I  have  many  times  killed  serpents 
b^  moistening  in  a  slight  degree,  with  my  spittle,  a 
•tick  or  a  stone,  and  giving  them  a  slight  blow  on  the 
middle  of  the  body,  scarcely  sufficient  to  produce  a 
•mall  contusion.     19  Jan.  1767,  Figuier,  Surgeon.** 

The  above  surgeon  having  given  me  this  certificate, 
two  witnesses,  who  had  seen  him  kill  serpents  in  this 
manner,  attested  what  they  had  beheld.  Notwithstand-^ 
ing,  I  wished  to  behold  the  thing  myself,  for  I  confess 
that  in  divers  parts  of  these  queries  I  have  taken  St. 
Thomas  of  Didymus  for  my  patron  saint,  who  always 
insisted  on  an  examination  with  his  own  hands. 

For  eighteen  hundred  years  this  opinion  has  been 
perpetuated  among  the  people,  and  it  might  possibly 
be  even  eighteen  thousand  years  old,  if  Genesis  haa 
not  supplied  us  with  the  precise  date  of  our  enmity  to 
this  reptile.  It  may  be  asserted,  that  if  Eve  had  spit 
on  the  serpent,  when  he  took  his  place  at  her  ear,  a 
world  of  evil  would  have  been  spared  human  nature. 

Lucretius,  in  his  fourth  book,  alludes  to  this  manner 
of  kiHing  serpents  as  very  well  known : — 

Ent  utique  ut  serpens  hominis  contacta  salivis 


Disperit,  ac  sese  matidendo  conficit  ipsa. 

Lib.  tv.  v. 


Spit  on  a  serpent,  and  his  vi^ur  flies, 

He  strait  devours  himself,  and  quickly  dies. 

There  is  some  slight  contradiction  in  painting  him 
at  once  deprived  of  vigour  and  self-devouring,  but  my 
surgeon  Figuier  asserts  not  that  the  serpents  which  he 
killed  were  self-devouring.  Genesis  says  wisely,  that 
we  kill  them  with  our  heels,  and  not  with  spittle. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  winter  on  the  19th  January, 
which  is  the  time  when  serpents  visit  us.  I  cannot  find 
any  at  Mount  Krapak;  but  I  exhort  all  philosophers 
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to  spit  upon  every  serpent  they  meet  with  in  the  spring. 
It  is  good  to  know  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  saliva 
of  man. 

It  is  certain  that  Jesus  Christ  employed  hisq^ittle  to 
cure  a  man  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.* 

He  took  him  aside,  placed  his  fingers  on  his  ears, 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  sighed  and  said  to  him,~^ 
*'  Ephphatha/'  be  opened, — ^when  the  deaf  and  damb 
person  immediately  began  to  speak. 

It  may  therefore  be  true  that  God  has  allowed  the 
saliva  of  man  to  kill  serpents;  but  he  mav  have  also 
permitted  my  surgeon  to  assail  them  with  heavy  blows 
from  a  stick  or  a  stone,  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
die,  whether  he  sprat  upon  them  or  let  it  alone. 

1  beg  of  all  philosophers  to  examine  the  thing  with 
attention.  For  example,  should  they  meet  Freron  in 
the  street,  let  them  spit  in  his  face,  and  if  be  die,  the 
fact  will  be  confirmed,  in  spite  of  aU  the  reasoaiiig  of 
the  incredulous. 

I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  beg  of  philosophers 
not  to  cutoff  the  heads  of  any  more  snails ;  for  I  affirm 
that  the  head  has  returned  to  snails  which  I  have  de^ 
capitated  very  effectively.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  I 
know  it  bv  experience,  others  must  be  equally  satisfied, 
in  order  that  the  fact  be  rendered  prc^able;  for  al-> 
though  I  have  twice  succeeded,  I  have  flailed  thirty 
times.  Success  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  snail,  the 
time  in  which  the  head  is  cut  off,  the  situation  of  the 
incision,  and  the  n^anner  in  which  it  is  kept  until  the 
head  p;rows  again. 

If  It  is  important  to  know  that  death  may  be  in- 
flicted by  spitting,  it  is  still  more  important  to  know 
that  head^  may  be  renewed.  Man  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  a  snail,  and  I  doubt  not  that  in  due  time, 
when  the  arts  are  brought  to  perfection,  some  means 
will  be  found  to  give  a  sound  head  to  a  man  who  haa 
l^one  at  alji. 

'^  ♦   Mark,  c  T. 
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>  A  WEIGHT  and  denotniDation  of  money  among  the 
jews ;  but  as  they  never  coined  money,  and  always 
made  use  of  the  coinage  of  other  people,  all  gold  coins 
weighing  about  a  guinea,  and  all  silver  coins  of  the 
weight  of  a  small  French  crown,  were  called  a  shekel ; 
and  these  shekels  were  distinguished  into  those  of  the 
weight  of  the  sanctuary,  and  those  of  the  weight  of  the 
king. 

It  is  said,  in  the  book  of  Samuel,*  that  Absalom  had 
very  fine  hair,  from  which  he  cut  a  part  every  year. 
Many  profound  commentators  assert,  that  he  cut  it 
once  a  month,  and  that  it  was  valued  at  two  hundred 
sbekels.  If  these  shekels  were  of  gold,  the  locks  of 
Absalom  were  worth  two  thousand  four  hundred 
guineas  per  annum.  There  are  few  seignories  which 
produce  at  present  the  revenue  that  Absalom  derived 
from  his  head. 

It  is  said,  that  when  Abraham  bought  a  cave  in 
Hebron  from  the  Canaanite  Ephron,t  Ephron  sold 
him  the  cave  for  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  of 
current  money  with  the  merchant  (probatee  monetoe 
publicee.) 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  there  was  no  coined 
money  in  these  aays,  and  thus  these  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  became  four  hundred  shekels  \n 
weight,  which,  vsdued  at  present  at  three  livres  four 
sous  each,  are  equal  to  twelve  hundred  and  eighty 
livres  of  France. 

It  follows  that  the  little  field,  which  was  sold  with 
this  cavern,  was  excellent  land,  to  bring  so  high  a 
price. 

When  Eleazer,  the  servant  of  Abraham,  met  the* 
beautiful  Rebecca,  the  daughter  of  Bethnel,  carrying  a 
pitcher  of  water  upon  her  shoulder,  from  whicn  she 
gave  him  and  his  camels  leave  to  drink,  he  presented 

*  Sam.  xiv.  86.        f  Geaeais,  xxiii.  16. 


ber  with  ear-riflgs  of  gold,  which  weighed  two  she- 
kels,  and  bracelets  which  weighed  tea,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  a  present  of  die  value  of  twenty-foui 
guineas. 

In  the  laws  of  the  Exodus,  it  is  said,  that  if  an  ox 
gored  a  male  or  female -slave,  the  possessor  of  the  ox 
should  give  thirty  shekels  of  silver  to  the  master  of  the 
slave,  and  that  the  ox  should  be  stoned.  Ft  is  appa- 
rently  to  be  understood,  tliat  the  ox  in  this  case  has 
produced  a  very  dangerous  wound,  otherwise  thirty- 
two  crowns  was  a  large  sum  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Sinai,  where  money  was  uncommon.  It  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  many  grave,  but  too  hasty  per- 
sons suspect,  that  Exodus  as  well  as  Genesis  was  not 
written  until  a  comparatively  late  period. 

What  tends  to  confirm  them  in  this  erroneous  opinion 
is  a  passage  in  the  same  Exodus :  *  <<  Take  or  pure 
myrrh  five  hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon 
half  as  much ;  of  sweet  calamus  two  hundred  and  fi% ' 
shekels ;  of  cassia  five  hundred  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary;  and  of  olive  oil  a  ton,"  to  form  an 
c»ntment  to  anoint  the  tabernacle;  and  whoever 
anointed  himself  or  any  stranger  with  a  similar  com-^ 
position,  was  to  be  put  to  death. 

It  is  added,  that  with  all  these  aromatics  were  to 
be  HQited  stacte,  onyx,  galbanum,  and  frankincense; 
and  that  a  perfume  was  to  be  mixed  up  according  to 
the  art  of  l^e  apothecary  or  perfumer. 

But  I  cannot  perceive  any  thine  in  this  composition 
which  ought  to  excite  the  doubt  of  the  incredulous.  It 
is  natural  to  imagine  that  the  Jews,  who,  according  to 
the  text,  stole  from  the  Egyptians  all  which  they  could 
bring  away,  had  also  taken  frankincense,  galbanum, 
ooyx,  stacte>  oUve  oil,  cassia,  sweet  calamus,  cinnamon, 
and  myrA.  They  also,  without  doubt,  stole  many  she- 
kels ;  indeed  we  have  seen,  that  one  of  the  most  zealous 
partisans  of  this  Hebrew  horde  estimates  what  they 
stole,  in  gold  alone,  at  nine  millions.  I  abide  by  his 
reckoning. 

•  £xodus,  XXX.  S3,  &c. 
v^L.  VI.  I 
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SHELLS, 

AND  SYSTEMS  FOUNDED  ON  SHELLS, 

It  has  happened  witib  shells  as^with  eels — ^they  have 
founded  new  systems/  In  several  parts  of  this  globe 
masses  of  shells  are  found,  and  in  some  others  petrified 
oysters;  thence  we  conclude,  that  notwithstanding 
the  laws  of  gravitation  and  those  of  fluids,  and  noU^ 
withstanding  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the  sea 
covered  all  3ie  earth  some  millions  of  years  ago. 

The  sea  having  thus  successively  inundated  the 
earth,  has  formed  mountains  by  its  currents  and  tides; 
and  though  its  flux  rises  only  to  the  height  of  fifteai 
feet,  in  its  greatest  swells,  oh  our  coast  it  has  produced 
rocks  eighteen  thousand  feet  higlu 

If  the  Sj^a  has  covered  everv  place,  there  was  a  time 
in  which  the  world  was  peoplea  by  fishes  alone.  By 
de^ree^,  their  fins  have  bcK^ome  arms ;  their  forked  tails 
being  lengthened  have  formed  legs  and  thigl^;  finally, 
fishes  have  become  misn ;  and  all  this  isproved  by  the 
shells  which  have  been  dug  up.  These  systems 
admirably  prove  the  horror  of  a  void;  substantial 
forms;  globular,  subtle^  and  tubular  matter;  the  ne- 
gation of  the  existence  of  bodv ;  the  divinmg  rod  of 
James  Aimard;  pre'^established  harmony,  and  per* 
petual  motion. 

It  is  said,  there  are  ioamense  Wrecks  of  shells  near 
Maestridit.  I  do  not  contradict  it,  thoi^^h  I  have 
seen,  very  few  there.  The  sea  has  made  horrftle  ravajges 
in  these  quarters;  it  has  swallowed  the  half  of  Fries* 
land,  having  covered  lands  formerly  fertile^  and  spared . 
others.  It  i^  ^^  acknowledged  truth,  no  person  dis- 
putes it'—'tbat  clumges  have  taken  place  on  the  sur« 
face  of  the  globe  in  a  long  cQurse  of  years.  An 
earthquake  might  physically,  and  without  contrar 
dieting,  our  holy  books,  cause  the  island  Atlantides 
to  disappear  nine,  thousand  years. before  Plato;  as 
he  himself  relates,  though  his  memoirs  are  not  cor* 
reet.  All  this  however  fails  to  prove,  that  the  sea  phK 
duced  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps. 
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It  if  pretended,  that  there  are  fragnenu  of  shelb 
at  Montmartre,  and  at  Conrtagoon^  near  Rheims.  We 
meet  with  them  aknost  everywhere,  but  not  on  the 
summits  of  mountains,  as  is  supposed  by  the  system  of 
Sfaillet. 

There  is  not  a  single  one  on  the  chain  of  hiffh  moun- 
tains from  Sierra  Morena  to  the  last  ridge  of  the  Ap- 
penines.  f  have  sought  for  them  on  Mount  St  Gothard, 
Mount  St  Bernard,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Taren^ 
tais,  and  have  ilot  discovered  any. 

One  physician  only  has  written  to  me,  that  he  has 
fewad  a  petrified  oyster  shell  near  Mount  Cents.  I 
cmght  to  beHeve  him,  and  I  am  very  much  astonished 
that  hundreds  have  not  been  seen  there.  The  neigh* 
bouring  lakes  nourish  great  muscles,  the  shells  of 
ivhich  perfecdT  resemble  those  of  oysters;  they  are 
even  called  htue  oysters  in  more  than  one  province. 

Besides,  is  it  altogether  a  romantic  idea  to  reflect  on 
the  innumerable  number  of  pilgrims  who  departed  on 
foot  from  St.  James  in  Gaticia,  and  all  the  provinces, 
to  go  to  Rome  by  Mount  Cents  vrith  shells  in  their 
bonnets !  They  came  from  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece, 
as  from  Poland  and  Austria.  The  number  of  pdmers 
has  been  a  thousand  times  more  considerable  than  that 
of  the  Hagis  who  have  visited  Mecca  and  Medina, 
because  the  roads  of  Rome  are  more  easy,  and  they 
have,  not  been  forced  to  go  in  caravans.  In  a  wora, 
an  oyster  near  Mount  Cenis  proves  not  that  the  Indian 
ocean  enveloped  all  the  lands  of  our  hemisphere. 

In  turning  over  the  earth,  we  sometimes  meet  with 
strange  petrifactions,  as  in  Austria  we  meet  with 
medals  struck  at  Rome  f  but  as  to  a  foreign  petrifae-^ 
tion,  there  are  a  thousand  in  our  climates. 

Some  one  has  said,  ^at  he  would  as  soon  beheve 
marble  to  be  composed  of  ostrich  feathers,  as  porphyry 
to  be  composed  of  particles  of  ursines.  If  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, this  person  had  doubtless  good  reason. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  discovered,  or  at  least  it 
was  thought  so,  the  skeletons  of  a  rein  deer  and  a 
hippopotamus,  near  Estampes,  and  thence  it  was  con-* 
aluded  that  the  Nile  and  Lapland  had  been  formerly 
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on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Orleans.  We  should  rather 
have  suspected,  that  a  vtrtnoso  had  formerly  the  skele- 
ton of  a  rein  deer  and  a  hippopotamus  in  his  cabinet. 
An  hundred  other  such  examples  lead  us  to  examine  a 
long  time  before  we  believe. 

Beds  of  Shells. 

A  THOUSAND  places  are  filled  with  a  thousand  beds 
of  testaceous  ana  crustaceous  substances  and  petri«- 
factions;  but  let  us  once  more  remark,  that  it  is  scarcely 
evei  either'on  the  extremities,  or  on  the  sides  of  this  line 
of  mountain,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
crossed.  It  is  at  some  leagues  from  these  great  bo- 
dies; it  is  in  the  midst  of  lands;  in  caverns;  in  places 
where  it  is  very  likely  that  there  were  lakes  which  have 
disappeared;  smallrivers  whose  courses  have  changed; 
considerable  brooks,  whose  sources  are  dry.  You  ^re 
see  beds  of  tortoises,  crabs,  muscles,  snails,  minute 
river  petrifactions,  small  oysters  similar  to  those  of 
Lorraine;  but  true  marine  substances  a^ci  what  you 
never  siee.  If  there  were  any,  why  have  we  never  seen 
bones  of  sea  dogs,  sharks,  and  whales? 

You  pretend  that  the  sea  has  left  in  our  lands  signs 
of  a  very  long  stay.  The  most  certain  monumeot 
would  assuredly  be  some  mass  of  porpuses  in  the 
midst  of  Germany.  When  you  have  discovered  them, 
and  I  shall  have  seen  them  at  Nuremburg  and  Frank- 
fort, I  will  believe  you ;  but  in  the  mean  time  permit 
me  to  class  the  majority  of  these  suppositions  with  that 
of  the  petrified  vessel  found  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
an  hundred  feet  under  ground,  whilst  one  of  its  anchors 
was  on  mount  St.  Bernard. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  beds  of  muscles  and  snails, 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  sea  shells. 

If  we  could  only  fancy,  that  in  a  rainy  year  there 
were  more  snails  in  ten  leagues  of  country  than  men 
on  the  earth,  we  might  dispense  with  seeking  else- 
where the  origin  of  these  frs^ments  of  shells  with 
which  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  and  those  of  other 
rivers  are  covered  for  the  space  of  several  miles. 
There  are  many  of  these  snails  which  are  more  than  an 
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iifch  in  diameten  The  multitude  of  them  ibmetimes 
destroyed  rines  and  fruit  trees ;  aod  fragments  of  their 
shells  are  found  everywhere.  Why  then  should  we 
imagine  that  Indian  shells  are  amassed  in  our  climates, 
when  we  have  them  among  us  by  millions  ?  All  these 
little  fragments,  about  which  so  much  noise  is  made  to 
establish  a  system,  are  for  the  most  part  so  shapeless, 
80  decayed,  and  so  indistinct,  that  we  might  equally 
believe  that  they  are  pieces  of  the  shells  of  crabs  or 
of  crocodiles,  or  the  nails  of  other  animals.  II  we  find 
a  wdl-preserved  shell  in  the  cabmet  of  a  Tirtuoso,  we 
know  not  whence  it  comes;  and  I  doubt  whedier  it 
could  serre  for  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  the 
umverse. 

Once  more,  I  do  not  deny  that  at  an  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  we  meet  with  petrified  oysters,  conches, 
univalves,  productions  which  nerfectly  resemble  marine 
ones;  but  are  we  sure  that  tne  soil  of  the  earth  can- 
not produce  these  fossils?  The  formation  of  vegetable 
agate,  should  it  not  make  us  suspend  our  iudgment  I 
A  tree  has  not  produced  the  agate  which  perfectly 
resembles  a  tree;  neither  may  the  sea  have  produced 
the  fossil  shells  which  resemble  the  habitations  of 
little  marine  animals.  The  following  facts  will  give 
evidence  of  it. 

Of  the  Fairies*  Grotto. 

Grottos,  where  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  formed, 
are  common.  There  are  such  in  almost  all  the  provinces. 
That  of  Chablais  is  perhaps  the  least  known  to  men  of 
science,  and  the  most  worthy  to  be  so.  It  is  situated 
amidst  frightful  rocks,  in  the  centre  of  a  forest  of  pines, 
at  two  short  leagues  from  Ripaille,  in  the  psu-ish  of 
F^teme.  There  are  three  grottos  arching  one  over  the 
other,  hewn  out  by  nature  in  an  inaccessible  rock. 
They  can  only  be  mounted  b}r  a  ladder,  and  we  must 
afterwards  clunb  into  these  cavities,  holding  by  branches 
of  trees.  This  place  is  called  by  the  ^eojple  of  the 
{province  the  Fairies'  Grotto.  -  Each  has  in  its  floor  a 
basin,  the  water  of  whieh  is  suwosedtto  have  the  same 
virtue  as  that  of  St.  Reine.    Tne  water  which  disttii' 

i3 
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from  the  largest  has  formed  in  the  yault  the  figure  pf  a 
hen  coYering  her  chickens.  Near  this  hen  is  another 
concretion,  which  perfectly  resembles  a  piece  of  bacon 
with  its  rind,  of  the  length  of  three  feet. 

In  the  basin  of  this  same  grotto,  in  which  people 
bathe,  are  found  figures  of  frost,  such  as  are  sold  by 
confectioners ;  and  on  the  side,  the  form  of  a  spinning- 
wheel.  Women  of  the  environs  pretend  to  have  seen 
in  the  extremity  a  petrified  woman  by  the  wheel,  but 
recent  observers  have  not  seen  this  woman.  Perhaps 
the  stalactite  concretions  formerly  outlined  the  indis- 
tinct shapeless  form  of  a  woman,  and  this  is  the  cause 
of  this  cavern  being  called  the  Fairies'  Grotto,  There 
was  a  time  when  none  dare  approach  it,  but  since 
the  figure  of  the  woman  has  disappeared,  they  have 
become  less  timid. 

Now,  if  a  systematical  philosopher  reasoned  on  this 
sport  of  nature,  might  he  not  say, — These  are  true  pe- 
trifactions ?  This  grotto  was  doubtless  formerly  inha- 
bited by  a  woman ;  she  spun  at  the  wheel,  her  bacon 
was  hung  up  on  the  cieling,  she  had  near  her  a  hen 
with  her  chickens,  she  eat  confectionary,  until  she  was 
changed  into  a  rock,  with  her  fowls,  bacon,  spinning 
wheel,  distaff,  and  confectionary,  as  Edith  Uie  wife  of 
Lot  was  changed  into  a  statue  of  salt.  Antiquity 
abounds  in  these  examples. 

It  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  say  th'^  woman 
was  petrified,  than  to  say  that  these  little  shells  came 
from  the  Indian  sea — this  shell  was  left  here  by  the  sea 
fifty  thousand  ages  ago — ^these  glossopetres  are  the 
tongues  of  porpusses  which  assembled  one  day  on  this 
hill,  only  to  leave  their  throats  behind  them — these 
spiral  stones  formerly  contained  the  fish  nautilus^  which 
no  person  has  ever  seen. 

Of  the  Falun  of  Towtaine  and  its.  Shells. 
The  **  Falun ''  of  Touraine  is  at  last  redded  as  the 
most  inooatestable  monument  of  the  sojourn  of  the 
ocean  upon  oar  continent  for  a  prodigious  multitude 
of  ages ;  and  the  reason  is,  it  is  pretended  that  mass 
is  composed  of  pulverised  shells. 
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Certainly,  if  at  thirty-six  leafpies  from  the  sea  there 
were  immense  banks  of  marine  shells ;  if  they  were  flatly 
placed  in  regular  beds,  it  would  be  clear  that  these 
banks  had  been  the  shore  of  the  sea;  and  it  is  besides 
very  likely  that  low  fipround  and  flats  have  been  by 
turns  covered  by  and  free  from  water,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  and  forty  leagues;  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  anti- 
qnity.  A  confused  recollection  of  it  is  preserved, 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  fables. 

It  is  thus  that  Pythagoras  expresses  himself  in  Ovid : 

Nil  eqnidem  durare  diu  tub  imavine  eftdem 

Crediderim.    Sic  ad  ferram  veniitift  ab  auTo, 

Secala.    Sic  toties  vena  est  fortuna  locorum. 

Yidi  ego  quod  fuerat  quondam  tolidiuima  tellui 

Esse  fretum.    Yidi  facta*  ex  squore  terrae: 

Et  proctil  a  pelago  concha  jacuere  marina  i 

Et  vetue  inventa  est  in  montibua  anchora  aummift:  * 

Quodque  fuit  campus,  vallem  decursus  aquarum 

Fecit :  et  eluire  mons  est  deductus  in  aquoi|| 

Eque  paludosft  siccis  humus  aret  arenis : 

Quaque  aitim  tulerant,  atagnata  paludibus  faumeot. 

For  nothing  long  continuea  in  one  mould. 

Ye  ages,  you,  from  ailver  turn*d  to  gold, 

To  brass  from  silver,  and  to  iron  from  braaa. 

E*en  places  oft  such  change  of  fortunes  pass : 

Where  once  was  solid  land,  seaa  have  I  seen. 

And  solid  land,  where  once  deep  seas  have  been. 

Shells  &r  from  seas,  like  quarries  on  the  ground  ; 

And  anchors  have  on  mountain-tops  been  found. 

Torrents  have  made  a  valley  of  a  plain ; 

High  hills  by  deluges  borne  to  the  main. 

Deep  standing  lakes  suck'd  dry  by  thirsty  sand  i 

And  on  late  thirsty  earth  now  takes  do  stand.— Sandti.  * 

"But  why  has  not  this  ocean  formed  any  mountain  on 
so  many  flat  shores  abandoned  to  its  tides  ?  And  why, 
if  it  has  placed  prodigious  masses  of  shells  in  Touraine, 
has  it  not  left  the  same  monuments  in  other  provinces 
at  the  same  distance  ? 

On  one  side,  I  see  several  leagues  of  shores  level 
with  the  sea,  in  Lower  Normandy ;  I  cross  Picardy, 
Flanders,  Holland,  lower  Germany,  Pomerania,  Pros- 

« tliis  slightly  resembles  the  vessel  which  was  pretended  to 
have  been  foond  on  the  great  St.  Bernard* 
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sia,  Poland,  Russia,  and  a  great  part  of  Tartary,  with- 
out a  single  high  mountain,  malong  part  of  the  great 
ohain,  presenting  itself  to  my  view.  I  can  travel  thus 
for  the  space  of  two  thousand  leagues  on  level  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  mere  hills.  If  the  sea^  ori- 
ginally spread  over  our  continent,  had  formed  moun- 
tains, how  is  it  that  it  has  not  mside  one  in  this  vast 
extent? 

On  the  other  hand,  these  pretended  hanks  of  sl^ells, 
at  thirty  and  forty  leagues  from  the  sea,  require  the 
most  serious  examination.  To  this  province,  from 
which  I  am  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  distant,  I 
have  sent  for  a  box  of  this  matter.  The  bottom  of  this 
mass  is  evidently  a  kind  of  calcareous  and  marly  earth, 
mixed  with  talc,  which  is  some  leagues  in  length,  and 
about  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  pure  pieces  of 
this  stony  earth  are  a  little  salt  to  the  taste.  Labourers 
make  use  ot  it  to  fertilise  their  grounds,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  its  salt  fertilises  them ;  the  same  is  done  in 
my  neighbourhood  with  gypsum.  If  it  was  merely  a 
mass  of  shells,  I  do  not  see  that  it  could  manure  the 
earth.  I  might  as  well  throw  into  nyjr  field  all  the 
broken  snails  and  muscle  shells  of  my  province,  which 
would  be  to  sow  upon  stones. 

Though  there  are  very  few  things  of  which  I  am  cer- 
tain, I  am  sure  that  I  should  die  of  huoger,  if  I  had 
only  a  field  of  old  broken  shells  to  live  upon.* 

In  a  word,^it  is  certain,  as  far  as  my  eyes  can  be  cer- 
tain, that  this  marl  is  a  species  of  earth,  and  not  an 
assemblage  of  marine  animals,  which  would  be  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  millions  in  number.  I  know 
not  why  the  first  academician  after  Palissi,  who  made 
known  this  singularity  of  nature,  could  say, — "  They 
are  only  little  fragments  of  shells,  and  very  recognis- 
able as  only  fragments;    for  they  have  their  cavities 

*  All  that  these  sbelU  could  do  would  be  to  break  up  a  too  com- 
pact land.  Much  is  done  in  that  way  with  gravel.  Fresh  pounded 
ahells  might  be  eood  for  their  oil,  but  dry  ones  are  good  for  no- 
thing. N.  B.  When  these  shelU  are  very  friable,  tljey  might  lerve 
for  composition,  like  chalk  or  marl.— I'Wiicft  EiUvr^ 
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very  distinctly  marked,  only  they  have  lost  their  worms 
and  polish.'' 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  in  this  mass  of  calcareous 
stone  and  earth,  a  single  oyster  shell  has  never  been 
seen ;  but  there  are  some  muscles,  because  this  mine 
is  surrounded  by  ponds.  This  alone  decides  the  ques- 
tion against  Bernard  Palissi,  and  destroys  all  the  won* 
ders  which  Reaumur  and  his  imitators  would  pre  to  it. 

If  some  little  fragments  of  shell,  mixed  with  marly 
earth,  were  really  shells  of  the  sea,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed  that  they  have  been  in  this  state  from  times 
which  astound  the  imagination,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  the  revolutions  of  our 
globe.  But  then  how  could  a  production,  buried  fifteen 
feet  beneath  the  ground,  have  such  a  fresh  appearance  ? 
How  is  it  that  a  fresh  snail's  shell  has  been  found  ? 
Why  should  the  sea  have  disposed  of  these  shells  lo 
this  little  piece  of  nound  alone,  and  not  elsewhere? 
Is  it  not  most  likely  that  tiiis/oluii,  jAich  has  been 
taken  for  a  reservoir  of  minute  fish,  it  only  a  mass  of 
calcareous  stone  of  small  extent? 

Besides,  thcM^perience  of  M.  de  la  Sauvagere,  who 
has  seen  beds  t^  shells  formed  in  a  soft  stone,  and  who 
witnessed  it  with  his  neighbours, — should  it  not  at  least 
inspire  us  with  some  doubts? 

Here  is  another  difficulty,  another  subject  of  doubt. 
Between  Paris  and  Arcueil,  on  the  left  shore  of  the 
Seine,  was  found  a  very  long  bank  of  stone,  all  covered 
with  marine  shells,  or  at  least  such  as  perfectly 
resembled  them.  A  piece  has  been  sent  to  me,  taken 
at  random,  at  an  hundred  feet  depth.  The  shells  must 
there  be  necessarily  heaped  in  beds ;  they  are  scattered 
and  in  the  greatest  confusion.  This  confusion  alone 
contradicts  me  pretended  regularity  which  is  attributed 
to  the  falun  of  Touraine. 

In  short,  if  this  falun  was  produced  by  the  sea,  it 
has  come  near  forty  leagues  into  a  flat  country,  and  it 
has  not  formed  any  mountain.  It  is  therefore  not  at 
all  probable  that  mountains,  are  productions  of  the 
ocean ;  and  if  the  sea  came  forty  leagues,  does  it  fol- 
low that  it  has  been  everywhere: 
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Ideas  of  Palissi  an  supposed  Shells, 

Before  Bernard  Palissi  pronounced  that  this  mine  of 
marl,  of  three  leases  extent,  was  only  a  mass  of  shells^ 
farmers  vr^te  in  the  habit  of  using  this  manure,  not 
suspecting  that  they  were  only  shells  which  they  em- 
ployed. Had  they  no  eyes?  Why  did  they  not  believe 
JPalissi  on  his  word?  This  Palissi  was  besides  a  little 
visionary.  He  published  the  book  entitled,  *  The  Way 
to  become  rich,  and  the  true  Manner  by  which  all 
Frenchmen  should  learn  to  augment  and  multiply 
their  Treasures  and  Possessions;  by  Master  Bernard 
Palissi/  He  kept  a  school  at  Paris,  where  he  declared 
that  he  would  give  money  to  those  who  would  prove  to 
him  the  falsity  of  his  opinions.  This  kind  of  quackery 
disgraced  his  shells,  until  they  were  again  reinstated 
in  opmion  by  a  celebrated  academician,  who  enriched 
the  discoveries  of  Swammerdam  and  Leuenhoeck  by 
the  order  in  which  he  placed  them,  and  who  wished  to 
render  service  to  physics.  Experience,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  deceitful,  and  ihisfalun  must  therefore 
be  examined.  It'is  certain  that  it  astfiils  the  tongue 
with  a  slight  tartness,  which  is  an  eMtbct  that  shells 
will  not  produce.  It  is  incontestable  that  the  mass  is 
a  calcareous  and  marly  earth.  It  is  also  incontestable 
that  it  contains  some  muscle  shells,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  deep.  The  estimable  author  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory, as  profound  in  his  views  as  attractive  in  his  style, 
says  expressly, ''  I  suppose  that  shells  are  the  materials 
which  nature  makes  use  of  to  fonn  most  stones.  I 
suppose  that  chalks,  marls,  and  lime-stones,  are  only 
composed  of  the  dust  and  fragments  of  shells." 

However  physically  clever  we  may  be,  we  may  go  too 
far.  I  confess  that  I  have  examined  for  twelve  suc- 
cessive years  the  lime- stone  which  I  have  used,  and 
neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  assistants  have  perceived 
the  least  vestige  of  shells. 

Have  we  therefore  need  of  all  these  suppositions,  to 
prove  the  revolutions  which  our  globe  has  undergone  in 
times  so  prodigiously  remote  ?  Should  the  sea  have 
abandoned  and  covered  by  turns  the  low  grounds  of 
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its  shores,  only  for  two  thousand  lengoet  long  and  fifty 
wide»  it  would  be  a  change  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
of  four-and'twen^  thousand  square  leaeues. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  ana  tremblings  of 
the  ^arth,  must  have  overthrown  a  great  quantity  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe ;  lakes  and  rivers  have  disap- 
peared ;  towns  &ve  been  swallowed ;  islands  fonnea ; 
lands  have  been  separated;  interior  seas  may  have 
worked  even  still  more  considerable  revolutions.  Are 
these  not  enough?  However  ima^ation  may  like  to 
represent  to  herself  the  mat  vicissitudes  of  nature,  she 
ought  to  be  content  with  these  sources  of  chai^. 

I  however  admit  it  to  be  proved,  that  a  prodigious  mul* 
titude  of  a|;e8  have  been  required  to  work  all  the  revo« 
lutipns  which  have  happened  to  this  fid|pbe,  and  of  which 
we  have  incontestable  evidences.  The  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  years  of  which  the  Babylonians, 
the  preceptors  of  the  Egyptians,  boasted,  perhapt 
would  not  suffice ;  but  I  wdl  not  contradict  Genesis, 
which  I  regard  with  veneration.  I  am  divided  between 
my  weak  reason,  which  is  my  only  guide,  and  the  holv 
Jewish  books,  qf  which  I  comprehend  nothing  at  all. 
I  always  confine  myself  to  praying  to  Qod  that  men 
persecute  not  men;  that  we  make  not  this  earth,  so 
oilen  overthrown,  a  valley  of  misery  and  tears,  in 
which  serpents,  destined  to  creep  a  brief  minute  in  tneir 
respective  holes,  continually  dart  their  venom  against 
one  another. 

Of  the  St/stem  of  Mailkt,  loAo,  from  the  vupeetim  of 
ShelUy  concludei  that  Fuhei  were  the  original  FarenU 
of  Men, 

Maillet,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  believed 
at  Grand  Csuro,  that  he  perceived  our  continent  had 
been  an  entire  sea,  in  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is 
passed.  He  saw  shells^  and  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  reasoned :  These  shells  prove  that  the  sea 
was  for  millions  of  ages  at  Memphis;  therefore  Egyp- 
tians and  apes  were  iucontrov^rtibly  produced  by 
tixe  fish  of  the  sea. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  thQ  OOMta  of  the  " 
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phrates  departed  not  far  from  this  idea,  when  they 
affirmed  that  the  famous  fish  Oannes  went  every  day 
out  of  the  river  to  catechise  them  on  the  shore.  Der- 
ceto,  who  is  the  same  as  Venus,  had  a  fisVs  tail.  The 
Venus  of  Hesiod  was  produced  from  the  scum  of  the 
sea. 

It  is  perhaps  according  to  this  cosmogony^  that 
Homer  says  the  ocean  is  the  father  of  all  things ;  but 
bjr  this  word  ocean,  it  is  said  that  he  meant  only  the 
Nile,  and  not  our  sea  or  ocean,  which  he  knew  not. 

Thales  taught  the  Greeks,  that  water  is  the  fii«t 
principle  of  nature.  His  reasons  are,  that  the  seed  of 
all  animals  is  aqueous;  that  dampness  is  required  by 
all  plants ;  and  finally,  that  the  stars  are  nourished 
with  humid  exhalations  from  our  globe.  This  last 
reason  is  marvellous ;  it  is  pleasant  still  to  bear  of 
Thales,  and  of  the  anxiety  to  know  what  Atheneus 
and  Plutarch  thought  of  it. 

This  nourishment  of  the  stars  would  not  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  our  time ;  and  notwithstanding  the  sermons 
of  the  fish  Oannes,  the  arguments  of  Thales,  and  the 
imaginations  of  Maillet,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
passion  for  genealogies  which  now  prevails^  there  are 
few  people  who  would  believe  that  they  descended 
from  a  turbot  or  a  cod-fish.  To  establish  this  syfitem, 
all  species  and  elements  must  absolutely  have  changed 
into  one  another.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  would  be- 
come the  best  book  of  physics  ever  written. 

Our  globe  has  doubtless  had  its  metamorphoses,  its 
changes  of  form ;  and  each  globe  has  had  its  own; 
since,  all  being  in  motion,  all  must  necessarily  have 
changed.  It  is  only  the  immoveable  which  can  be 
immutable;  nature  is  eternal,  but  we  are  of  yesterday. 
We  may  discover  a  thousand  signs  of  variations  in  our 
little  sphere.  These  signs  teach  us  that  a  diousand 
towns  have  been  swallowed  up ;  that  rivers  have  dis- 
appeared; that  for  long  tracts  of  country  we  walk 
upon  ruins.    These  frightful  revolutions  overcloud  our 

r'  'ts,    They  are  nothing  at  all  for  the  universe,  and 
)st  nothing  for  our  globe.     The  sea  which  leaves 
shells  on  a  shore  which  it  abandons^  is  but  a  drop  of 
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water  which  drie«  up  in  a  petty  cup :  the  most  horrible 
tempest!  are  but  the  light  motkm  of  the  air,  produced 
by  the  wings  of  a  fly.  All  our  enonnoas  revolntions 
are  a  grain  of  dust  scarcely  disturbed  ftom  its  place. 
Yet  how  manyeffbrts  do  we  make  to  expbun  these 
little  thuigv  I  What  systems,  what  quackery,  to  gire  an 
account  of  these  sli^t  tariations,  so  terrible  to  our 
eyes !  What  animosities  in  these  disputes  I  Conquerors 
who  have  iavaded  the  world  hare  not  been  more  proud 
and  more  crud  than  the  Tenders  of  orvieten/  who  have 
pretended  to  know  it. 

The  earth  is  an  encrusted  son,  says  diis  one ;  it  is  a 
eomet  which  has  glanced  upon  the  sun,  says  the  other; 
Here  is  one  who  exclaims  tliat  this  oyster  is  a  medal  of 
the  deluge ;  another  answers  him  tkat  it  has  been  pe- 
trMed  for  four  millions  of  years.  Ah,  poor  people, 
TOit  dare  to  speak  as  masters,  and  would  teach  the 
fonMlion  of  tne  universe,  and  you  know  not  that  of  a 
woTHH  Of  of  a  straw.f 

SIBYL. 

Thi  ftrst  woman  who  pronounced  oradee  at  Delphoe 
was  cdled  Sibylla.  Aceording  to  Pausaniae,  Jw waa  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  andof  Luniathe  dau^tetofNep- 
tunel,  and  she  b  ved  a  long  tune  before  the  sieee  of  Troy. 
From  her  all  women  were  dislwguisbed  by  Uie  nameof 
sibyls,  vdio,  widiout  being  priestesses,  or  even  attached 
to  9k  particular  oracle,  announced  the  ftitnre,  and  called 
themselves  inspired.  Different  ages  and  countries  have 
had  their  sibyls,  or  preserved  predictions  which  bear 
their  name ;  and  collections  were  formed  of  them. 

The  gfta^est  embarrassment  to  the  ancients  was,  to 
expfaun  by  i^hat  happy  privilege  these  sibyls  had  the 
gin  of  predating  die  rature.  Platonics  found  the 
cause  of  it  in  die  intimate  union  which  the  creature, 
arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  might  have 

•  A  specMi  of  pretended  coanterpoifloD,  made  at  Onrieto. 

f  See,  in  the  Tolume  of  M.  Voltaire'a  Physics,  the  Diasertat/ 
oa  the  Cbanfea  whi^  have  happened  to  the  Globe  mid  the  Sir 
laritiea  of  Nature. 

vol..  VI.  It 
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with  the  Divinity.  Others  attribute  this  divioiag  pco- 
party  of  the  sibyls  to  the  vapours  and  exh^atioas  of 
the  caves  which  they  inhabited.  Finally,  others  attri* 
bute  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  sibyls  to  their  sombre 
and  melancholy  humour,  or  to  some  singular  malady. 

St.  Jerome*  maintained,  that  this  gift  was  to  them  a 
recompense  for  their  chastity;  but  there  was  at  least 
one  very  celebrated  one»  who  boasted  of  having  had  a 
thousand  lovers  without  being  married.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  sensible  in  St.  Jerome,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  to  have  denied  the  prophetic  spirit 
of  the  sibyls,  and  to  have  said,  that  by  means  of  ha* 
zarding  predictions  at  a  venture,  they  might  sometimes 
have  been  fulfilled,  particularly  with  the  help  of  a 
favourable  commentary,  by  which  words,  spok^  by 
chance,  have  been  turned  into  facts  which  it  was  im* 
possible  they  could  have  predicted. 

It  is  singular,  that  their  predictions  were  collected 
after  the  event.  The  first  collection  of  s3}ylline  leaves 
bought  by  Tarquin,  contained  three  books;  the  second 
was  compiled  after  the  fire  of  the  capitol,  but  we  are 
ignorant  how  many  books  it  contained;  and  the  third 
is  that  mhkik  we  possess  in  eight  books,  and  in  which 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author  has  not  inserted 
several  predictions  of  the  second.  This  coUeeticm  is 
the  fruit  of  the  pious  fraud  of  some  Platonic  christians, 
more  zealous  than  clever,  who  in  composing  it  thought 
to  lend  arms  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  put  those 
who  defended  it  in  a  situation  to  combat  Paganism  with 
the  greatest  advantage. 

This  confused  compilation  oi  different  prophecies 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1545  from 
manusoripts,  and  published  several  times  after  with 
ample  commentaries,  burtheued  with  an  erudition  often 
trivial,  and  almost  always  foreign  to  the  text,  which 
;they  seldom  enlightened.  The  number  of  worlu(  com* 
posed  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  these  sibyUine 
books  is  very  great,  and  some  even  very  leanued ;  but 
there  prevails  so  little  order  and  reasonings  and  the 
authors  are  so  devoid  of  all  philosophic  spirit,  that 

*  Agmintt  Joviniui. 
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tbose  wIm)  migfat  htre  courage  to  read  them  wodd  gain 
nothing  but  ennui  and  fatigue.  The  date  of  the  jyubli* 
cation  it  found  eloariy  indicated  in  the  fifth  and  eighth 
books.  The  tibyl  is  made  to  say»  that  the  Roman  em« 
pire  will  have  only  fifteen  emperors,  fourteen  of  which 
are  designated  by  the  numeral  value  of  the  first  letter 
of  their  names  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  She  adds,  that 
the  fifteenth,  who  would  be  a  man  with  a  white  head, 
would  bear  the  name  of  a  sea  neighbouring  Rome. 
The  fifteenth  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  Adrian,  and 
the  Adriadc  gulf  is  die  sea  of  which  he  bears  the 
name. 

From  this  prince,  continues  the  sibjl,  three  others 
will  proceed,  who  will  rule  the  empire  at  the  same 
time;  bat  finally  one  of  them  will  remain  the  pos- 
sessor. These  three  shoots  were  Antoninus,  Marcus 
Aur«Utts,  and  Lucius  Yems.  The  sibyl  alludes  to  the 
adopticms  and  associations  which  united  them.  Marcus 
Auralius  found  himself  sole  master  of  the  empire  at 
the  death  of  Lucius  Verus,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  169 :  and  he  governed  it  without  any  colleague 
until  the  year  177,  when  he  associated  with  his  son  Com* 
modus.  As  there  is  nothing  which  can  have  any  rela* 
tion  to  this  new  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  is 
evident  that  die  collection  must  have  been  made  be* 
tween  the  years  169  and  177  of  the  vulgar  era. 

Josephus,  the  historian,*  quotes  a  work  of  the  sibyl, 
in  which  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  conftision  of 
tongues  are  spoken  of  nearly  as  in  Genesis  ;t  which 
proves  that  the  christians  are  not  the  first  authors  of 
the  supposition  of  sibylline  books.  Josephus  not  re- 
lating the  exact  words  of  the  sibyl,  we  cannot  ascertain 
whether  what  is  said  of  the  same  event  in  our  collec- 
tion^ was  extracted  from  the  work  quoted  by  Josephus; 
but  it  is  certain  that  several  lines,  attributed  to  the 
sibyl,  in  the  exhortation  found  in  the  works  of  St. 
Justin,  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  in  some  other  fathers,  are  not  in  our 
cdlection ;  and  as  most  of  these  lines  bear  no  stamp 

•  AntiquilMt  of  the  Jews,  book  xx;  c.  16.  f  Chap.  u. 
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of  Christianity,  they  might  be  the  work  of  some 

platoaic  Jew. 

In  the  timeof  Celsusy  sibyls  hftd  ahready  some  credit 
among  the  christians,  as  it  appears  by  two  passages  of 
the  answer  of  Origen.  But  in  time,  sibylline  prophecies 
appearing  fayourable  to  Christianity,  they  were  com^ 
monly  made  use  of  in  works  of  controversy  with  much 
more  confidence  tlian  by  the  pa^ns  themselves,  who, 
acknowledging  sibyls  to  be  inspired  women,  confined 
themselves  to  saying  that  the  christians  had  Msified 
their  writings,  a  fact  which  could  only  be  decided  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  manuscripts,  which  few  people 
are  in  a  situation  to  make. 

Finally,  it  was  from  a  poem  of.  the  sibyl  of  Cumea 
that  the  principal  dogmas  of  Christianity  were  taken. 
Constantme,  in  the  fine  diseourse  whidi  he  pronounced 
before  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  shows  thai  the  fourth 
eclogue  of  Virgil  is  only  a  prophetical  description  of 
the  Saviour;  and  if  that  was  not  the  immediate  object 
of  the  poet,  it  was  that  of  the  sibyl  from  whom  he  bor* 
lowed  nis  ideas,  who,  being  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  announced  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer. 

He  believed,  that  he  saw  in  this  poem  the  mirade  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  of  a  virgin,  the  abolition  of  sin  by 
ths  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  abolition  of  pvnisk** 
ment  by  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer.  He  believed  he 
saw  the  old  serpent  overthrown,  and  the  mortal  venom 
with  which  he  poisoned  human  nature  entirely  deadened. 
He  believed  that  he  saw,  that  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
however  powerful  it  might  be,  would  nevertheless  suffer 
the  dregs  and  traces  of  sin  to  remain  in  the  faithful: 
in  a  word,  he  believed  that  he  saw  Jesus  Christ  an- 
nounced under  the  great  character  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

In. this  ecloeue  there  are  many  other  passages  which 
might  have  been  said  to  be  copies  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  who  apply  it  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ: 
4t  is  at  least  the  general  opinion  of  the  church.*  Su 
Attgustin,t  like  others,  has  been  persuaded  of  it,  and 
-« '       ■    ' '         '■ '       -    ■  "■      1    II  ■■  ?  t— 

•  Remarkt  of  ValoiiOD  EuMbiut,  p.  867,  f  Letter  elv* 
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mteodid  tint  the  lines  of  Virgil  euk  only  be  «p« 
plied  to JesuB  Christ.  Fioally,  the  moet  cltfer  modems 
nsiBtiiii  the^suM  opiuoa;^ 

SINGING. 

Questions    on  Singings    Music,    Modulation,   Gesticu* 
latum,  ic. 

CoviD  a  Turk  eooeeire  thtt  we  haw  one  kind  ai 
singing  for  the  first  of  our  mysteries  when  wn  oelebrste 
It  in  music,  another  kind  wmdi  we  call '  moteCts'  in  the 
same  temple^  a  third  kind  at  the  opera,  and  a  fourth  at 
the  theatre? 

In  like  maimer,  can  we  imagine  how  the  ancients 
blew  their  flntsa,  recited  on  their  theatres  with  their 
heads  corered  by  an  enormous  mask,  and  how  their 
deolnmation  was  wiittsn  down  ? 

Law  was  promulgated  in  Athens  nearly  as  in  Paris 
we  sing  an  air  on  the  Pont-Nenf.  The  public  crier 
sang  an  edict,  accompanying  himself  on  the  lyre. 

it  is  thus  &at  in  raris  me  rose  in  bud  in  cried  in 
one  tone;  old  silver  lace  to  sell, in  another;  only  in  ^ 
streets  of  Paris  the  lyre  is  dispensed  with. 

After  the  victory  of  Cberonea,  Philip,  the  father  of 
•AlUMcnder,  sang  the  decree  by  which  Demosthenes 
had  made  him  declare  war,  and  beat  time  with  his  foot 
We  ere  yery  (kr  from  singing  tn  our  streets  our  edicts, 
on  finanees,  or  open  the  two  sous  in  the  livre. 
. '  It  is  very  preb8l>le,  that  the  melopee,  or  modulattoni 
regarded  by  Aristotle  in  his  poetic  art  as  an  essential 
part  of  tragedy,  was  an  eten,  simple  chaunt,  like  that 
which  we  call  the  pftface  to  mass,  which  in  my  opinion 
is  the  Grego]4an  ehaunt,  and  not  the  Ambrosian,  and 
which  is  a  true  melopee. 

When  die  Italians  remed  tragedy  m  the  sixteenth 
century,  die  recitative  was  a  melopee,  which  could 
not  be  written ;  for  who  could  write  indeetlons  of  the 
tvoice  which  are  octaves  and  sixths  of  tone?  They  were 
learned  by  heart.  This  custom  was  received  in  France 
whenthe  Frencli  began  to  #mrm  a  theatre,  more  than  -a 

•  Noel  Aiexiad^r,  century  i. 
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ceiiUii^  after  tke  IteUtnt.  The  SophontAa  of  MMiet 
was  song  like  that  of  Tri«sm»  but  more  grossly;  i>r 
throats  as  well  as  minds  w^re  then  rather  coarser  at 
Pws,  AU  the  parts  of  the  actors,  bat  partieulaily  of 
the  actresses,  were  noted  from  memoiy  by  tradition* 
Mademoisdle  Banval,  an  actress  of  the  time  of  Cor- 
neille,  Racme,  and  Moli^re^  recited  to  me,  aboat  sixty 
years  agpo  or  more,  the  commencement  of  the  part  of 
£aulia^  in  Ginna»  as  it  had  been  {^yed  m  the  first  le- 
preseolations  b^.  La  Bea«pr6. 

This  modulation  resembled  the  declamsttoo  of.  the 
present  day  maeb  less  than  onr  modem  recitatiye  re- 
sembles the  manner  of  reading  the  newspaper. 

I  cannot  better  compare  this  kind  or  singing,  Ibis 
modulation^  titan  to  the  admiraUe  reoitatire  of  Lulli, 
criticised,  by  adorers  of  double  cvotcfaets,  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  who 
:are  ignorant  what  h^p  this  melody  furnisbes  to anin* 
genious  and  settsible  actor. 

^Theatrical  modulation  perisbed  wifli  the  comeiian 
Duclos,  whose  only  merit  being  a  fine  voice  without 
si^ritaad  loul,  finally  rendered  that  iidicideus  whidi 
md  been  admired  in  Des  (EuilletSy  and  in  Champ- 

Tragedy  is  now  piayed  drily;  if  we  were  notlieated 
by  the  pathos  of  the  spectacle  and  the  action,  it  would 
be  very  insipid.  Our  age,  commendable  in  other 
tlnngs,  is  the  age  of  dryness. 

Is.it  time,  that  among  the  Romans  one  actor  redted, 
.  attd  another  made  gestures? 

It  was  nc^by  chance,  that  the  abbe  Dubos  imagined 
this  pfeantnt  method  of  declaiming.  Titus  livius,  who 
never  fails  to  instruct  us  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Romans,  and  who  in  that  respect  is  more  useful 
than  the  ingenious  and  satirical  Taatus,  informs  us,  I 
say,*  that  Andronicus,  being  hoarse  while  smging  in  the 
interkuies,  gotaaodier  to  sing  for  him  while  heexecuted 
the  daftice;  and  from  thence  came  the  custom  of  di- 
viding intedndea  between  dancers  tti4  singers — *f  Di* 
citur  cantam  egisee  magia  vigeate  motu  quikm-nifail 

■■       I        I  II  I    I        III.   ■■■■■■■i..i—i»i.g  1 1 1  11  1. 1     , 
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tt^  Th« w&»f is espretted bytlie 
4u»oe.  ^  Caatom  egiiM  nagis  ngente  flM>tii^ — ^widi 
move  TicoTMt  nofMnenti.  ' 

B«t  &ey  divided  not  Um  story  of  the  piece  bttween 
an  aeler  who  only  gesticialateSt  and  aaomer  who  only 
.aiogs.    The  thing  would  have  been  as  fidicnloQS  as 


•  The  art  of  pantomimesy  which  are  phiyed  without 
qMkin^,  is  qnite  difeient,  and  we  nare  seen  very 
striking  examples  of  it;  hat  this  art  can  only  please 
when  a  walked  action  is  represented,  a  theatrical  event 
which,  is  easHy  pressoted  to  iht  imagniation  of  the 
spectator.  It  can  represent  OrosoMnes  killing  Zdra 
SEnd  killing  himself;  Seniramb  wounded,  dragging 
herself  on  the  frontiers  to  the  tomb  of  Ninas,  and 
holding  her  son  in  her  arms.  Theie  is  no  occasion  for 
verses  to  express  these  sitoatioas  by  gestures  to  the 
sonnd  <^  a  movmfiil  and  terrible  symphony.  Bat 
Jiow  would  two  pantomimes  paint  the  dissertation  of 
Jiaximus  and  Cmna  on  monaidiical  and  populas  go* 
vemments? 

.  Apropos  of  the  theatrical  execution  of  the  Romans : 
the  ^abbe  Dubos  says,  that  the  dancers  in  the  interiudes 
were  always  in  gowns.  Dancins  requires  a  closer 
diess.  In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a  suit  of  baAs,  built  by 
the  Romans^  is  carefully  preserved,  iht  pavement  of 
which  is  mosak*  This  mosaic,  which  is  not  decsiyed» 
represents  dancers  dressed  precisely . like  openMkttcers. 
We  make  not  these  observations  to  detect  errors  in 
Dubos;  there  is  no  merit  in  having  seen  lUs  antique 
^UEienument  which  he  had  not  seen;  tiXkA  besides,  a  very 
sc^id  and  just  mind  might  be  deceived  by  a  passage  of 
Titos  Livias« 

S1AVE8. 

Wht  do  we  draominate  slaves  those  whom  Hhe 

,  Romans  called '  servi^'  and  the  Qredcs  *  dulci?'  .  Ety- 

.mology  is  here,  exceedingly  at  knlU   and  Boehart 

has. pfit  been   able   to  toive  this  word  from  the 

'  HcbrgWi    - 
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The  most  ancient  record  that  we  posses?,  in  which 
the  word  slave  is  fbund,  is  the  will  of  one  Ermang'attty 
archbishop  of  Narbonne,  who  bequeathed  to  bishop 
Fredeloh  his  slare  Anaph — ^*«Anaphinus  Slavoninm." 
This  Anaph  was  very  fortunate  in  belonging  to  two 
bishops  successively. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  Slavonians  came  from  the 
distant  north  with  other  indigent  and  conquering 
hordes,  to  pillage  from  the  Roman  empire  what  that 
empire  had  pillaged  from  other  nations,  and  especially 
in  Dalmatia  and  Illyria.  The  Italians  called  the  mis^ 
fortune  of  falling  into  their  hands  *  schiavitu/   and 

*  scfaiavi'  the  captives  themselves. 

All  that  we  can  gather  from  the  conftised  history  of 
the  middle  ages  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the 
known  world  was  divided  between  freemen  and  slaves. 
When  the  Slavonians,  Alains,  Huns,  Heruli,  Ostro- 
goths, Visigoths,  Vandals,  Burgundians,  Franks,  and 
Normans,  came  to  despoil  Europe,  there  was  little  pro- 
babrlity  that  the  multitude  of  slaves  would  diminish* 
Ancient  masters  in  fact  saw  themselves  reduced  td 
slavery,  and  the  smaller  number  enslaved  the  greater, 
as  negroes  are  enslaved  in  the  colonies,  and  according 
to  the  practice  in  many  other  cases. 

We  read  nothing  in  ancient  authors  concerning  the 
slaves  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians. 

The  book  which  Speaks  most  of  slaves  is  the  Iliad. 
In  the  first  place,  Briseis  is  slave  to  Achilles ;  and  all 
the  Trojan  women,  and  more  especially  the  princesses, 
fear  becoming  slaves  to  the  Greeks,  and  spinners  for 
their  wives. 

Slavery  is  also  as  ancient  as  war,  and  war  as  huthan 
nature. 

Society  was  so  accustomed  to  this  degradation  of 
the  species,  that  Epictetus,  who  was  assuredly  worth 
more  than  his  master,  never  expresses  any  surpri&e  at 
his  being  a  slave. 

•  No  legislator  of  antiquity  ever  attempted  to  abrogate 
slavery ;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  the  most  enthusi- 
astic! for  liberty — ^the  Adienians,  the  Lacedemonians, 
'^e  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians — ^were  those  who 
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enwtod  ike  mott  tevera  l«w«  aftiiiBt  their  aerb.  He 
ri^t  of  life  ead  death  orer  then,  wee  ooe  of  the 
pnneiplee  of  lociety.  It  moat  be  ooofeeeed,  that  of  all 
wars,  thatof  Spartacoewastbe  noet  juet,  and  poeeiblj 
the  only  one  that  was  erer  abeolutely  so. 

Who  would  believe,  that  the  Jews,  created  as  it 
in%ht  appear  to  serve  all  nations  in  tarn,  ahonld  alto 
possess  Blares  of  their  own?  It  is  observed  in  their 
laws;  that  they  may  purchase  their  brethren  for  six 
years,*  and  strangers  for  ever.  It  was  taid,  that  the 
children  of  Esau  would  becMMne  bondsmen  to  the 
children  of  Jacob ;  but  since,  under  a  different  dispen- 
sation,  the  Arabs,  who  call  themselves  descendants  of 
Esau,  have  enslaved  the  posterity  of  Jacob. 
.  The  evangelists  put  not  a  single  word  into  ther 
mouth  of  Jesus  Christ,  iHiich  recals  mankind  to  the 
primitive  liberty  to  which  thev  appear  to  be  bom. 
There  is  nothing  said  in  the  New  Testament  on  this 
state  of  degradation  and  suffering,  to  which  one  half 
the  human  race  was  condemned.  Not  a  word  appears 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  Others  of  the  church, 
tending  to  change  beasts  of  burthen  into  citiiens,  as 
b^gan  to  be  done  among  ourselves  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  If  slavery  be  spoken  of,  it  is  the  slavery  of 
sin. 

•  It  is  d]£Scult  to  comfwdiend  how,  in  St.  John,t 
the  Jews  can.  say  to  Jesus — ^'  We  have  never  been 
slaves  to  any  one/'  They  who  were  at  that  time  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans;  they  vrho  had  been  sold  in  the 
market  after  the  takine  of  Jerusalem ;  they  of  whom 
ten  tribes,  led  away  as  davesby  Salmanazar,had  disap* 
peered  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  whom  two 
other  tribes  were  held  in  chains  by  the  Babylonians 
for  seventy  years ;  they  who  had  been  seven  times  re- 
duced  to  slavery  in  their  promise  land,  according  to 
their  own  avowal ;  they  who  in  all  their  writines  speak 
of  their  bondage  in  that  Egypt  which  they  abhorred, 


*  Exoduijxxi.  LeYiticui,xxv.  MidGenerii,zxvii.S2. 
t  Chap.  viii. 
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but  tQ  which  they  ran  in  crowds  to  gain  moneys  ai 
soon  as  Alexander  condescended  to  allow  them  to  settle 
there.  The  reverend  Dom  Calmet  says,  that  we  must 
understand  in  this  passage,  *  intrinsic  servitude/  an  ex« 
planatjon  which  by,  no  means  renders  it  more  compre* 
nensible. 

Italy,  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  a  part  of  Germany, 
were  inhabited  by  strangers,  by  foreigners  become 
masters,  and  natives  reduced  to  serfs.  When  the 
bishop  of  Seville,  Opas,  and  count  Julian,  called  over 
the  Mahometan  Moors  against  the  christian  kings  of 
the  Visigoths,  who  reigned  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ma- 
hometans, according  to  their .  custom,  proposed  to  the 
natives,  eithes  to  receive  circumcision,  give  battle,  of 
pay  tribute  in  money  and  girls.  King  Roderick  was 
vanquished,  and  slaves  were  made  of  those  who  wer^ 
taken  captive. 

The  conquered  preserved  their  wealth  and  their 
religion  by  paying;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  Turks 
have  since  treated  Greece  except  that  they  imposed 
upon  the  latter  a  tribute  of  children  of  both  sexes,  the 
boys  of  which  they  circumcise  and  transform  into 
pages  and  janissaries,  while  the  girls  are  devoted  to  the 
narems.  This  tribute  has  since  been  compromised  fof 
money.  The  Turks  have  only  a  few  slaves  for  the  in* 
terior  service  of  their  houses,  and  these  they  purchase 
from  the  Circassians,  Mingrelians,  and  nations  of  Lesset 
Tartary. 

Between  the  African  Mahometans  and  the  Europeart 
christians,  the  custom  of  piracy,  and  of  making  slaves  of 
all  who  could  be  seized  on  the  high  seas,  has  always 
subsisted.  They  are  birds  of  prey  who  feed  upon  one 
another ;  the  Algerines,  natives  of  Morocco,  and  Tunis- 
ians, all  live  by  piracy.  The  knights  of  Malta,  successors 
to  those  of  Rhodes,  formally  swear  to  rob  and  enslave 
all  the  Mahometans  whom  they  can  meet  with ;  and 
the  galleys  of  the  pope  cruise  for  Algerines  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Africa.  Those  who  call  themselves 
whites  and  christians  proceed  to  purchase  negroes  at 
a  good  market^  in  order  to  sell  them  dear  in  Ameriea. 
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Tlie  Penasylvsnians  alone  hnre  renomiced  this  traflSc, 
which  they  account  flagitioiis.* 

SECTIOV  II. 

I  read  a  short  time  sgo  at  Mount  Krapak^  where  it 
is  known  that  I  reside,  a  book  written  at  Parii^abonnd* 
ing  in  wit  and  paradoxes,  bold  views  and  hardihood, 
resembling  in  some  reipects  those  of  Montesquieu, 
against  whom  it  is  written.t  In  thb  book,  slavery  is 
decidedly  preferred  to  domesticity,  and  above  all  to 
the  free  labour.  This  boc^  exceedingly  pities  those 
unhappy  free  men  who  earn  a  subsistence  where  they 
please,  by  the  labour  for  which  man  is  bom,  and  which 
IS  the  guardian  of  innocence  as  well  as  the  support 
of  life.  It  is. incumbent  on  no  one,  says  the  auttior, 
either  to  nourish  or  to  succour  them ;  whereas,  slaves 
are  fed  and  protected  by  their  masters  like  then*  hones. 
All  this  is  true ;  but  human  beings  would  rather  pro- 
vide for  themselves  than  depend  upon  others;  and 
horses  bred  in  the  forests  prefer  them  to  stables. 

He  justly  remarks,  that  artisans  lose  many  days 
ia  which  they  are  forbidden  to  work,  which  is  very  true; 
but  this  is  not  because  they  are  free,  but  because  ridi-^ 
eulous  laws  exist  in  regard  to  holidays. 

He  says  most  truly,  that  it  is  not  christian  charity 
which  has  broken  the  fetters  of  servitude,  since  the  same 
charity  has  rivetted  them  for  more  than  twelve  centu- 
ries; and  that  christians,  and  even  monks,  all  chari- 
table as  they  are,  still  possess  slaves  reduced  to  a 
frightful  state  of  bondage,  under  the  name  of  *  mor- 
taulabies,  mainmortables,'  and  serfs  of  the  soil.t 

He  asserts  that  which  is  very  true,  that  christian 
princes  only  affranchised  their  sms  through  avarice.  It 
was  in  fact  to  obtain  the  money  laboriously  amassed 

*  Happily,  that  opinion  it  much  extended  tince  the  time  this 
article  was  written  $  yet  the  practice  still  prevails  $  end,  owing  to 
the  duplicity  and  insincerity  of  the  French  and  other  governments, 
will  probably  long  prevail.— T. 
'    f  Theorie  des  Lois  Civiles,  par  M.  linguet. 

X  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  revoltttioa  has  swept  away 
these  intolerable  christian  scandals.— T. 
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by  these  unbapp^r  persons,  that  tber  signed  tbeir  let- 
ters of  manumission.  They  did  not  oestow  Uberty»  but 
sold  it.  The  emperor  Henry  V.  began;  he  freed  the 
serfs  of  Spires  and  Wurms  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The. kings  of  France  followed  his  example;  and  no- 
thing tends  more  to  prove  the  value  of  liberty  than  the 
hirii  price  these  gross  men  paid  for  it  < 

Lastly,  it  is  for  the  men  on  whose  condition  ijke  dk* 
pute  turns,  to  decide  upon  which  state  they  prefer. 
Interrogate  the  lowest  labourer  covered  with  rags,  Mi 
upon  black  bread,  and  sleeping  on  straw,  in  a  hut  half 
open  to  the  elements,— -ask  this  man,  whether  he  wiH 
be  a  slave,  better  fed,  clothed,  and  bedded ;  n<^  onlv 
will  he  recoil  with  horror  at  the  proposal,  but  regard 
you  with  horror  for  making  the  proposal.  ' 

Ask  a  slave  if  he  is  willing  to  be  free,  and  you  will 
hear  his  answer.^  This  alone  ought  to  decide  the 
question. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  a  labourer  may  be- 
come a  farmer^  and  a  farmer  a  proprietor.  In  France, 
he  may  even  become  a  counsellor  of  the  king,  if  he 
acquire  riches.  In  England,  he  may  become  a  free- 
holder, or  a  member  of  parliament.  In  Sweden,  he 
may  become  a  member  o(  the  national  states.  These 
possibilities  are  of  more  value  than,  that  of  dying  neg- 
lected in  the  comer  of  his  master's  stable. 

SECTION  III. 

Pufiendorff  says,  that  slavery  has  been  established 
**  by  the  free  consent  of  tbe  opposing  parties.^t 

1  will  believe  Puffendorff,  when  he  shows  me  the 
original  ccmtract. 

Grotius  inquires,  whether  a  man  who  is  taken  cap- 
tive in  war  has  a  right  to  escape;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  he  speaks  not  of  a  prisoner  on  his  {>arole 
of  honour.    He  decides,  that  he  has  no  such  right ; 

'    *  It  it  vtry  poMible  for  ft  man  to  prefer  slavery  to  misery ;  but 
this  alternative  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  humanity.  Moreover, 
it  is  possible  to  be  at  once  a  slave  and  miserable.— FrencA  Ei, 
f  Book  vi.  c.  3. 
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vUch  is  dboat  m  much  m  to  Maj,  that  a  wovndad  man 
has  no  r^t  to  get  cured,  ^fature  deddea  against 
Gxotiiii. 

Attend  to  the  following  obeenrationi  of  tiie  aatbor 
of  .the  Spirit  of  Laws,  after  painting  negro  sUvery  with 
the  pencil  of  Moli^re:— * 

^*  Mr.  Percy s^ys,  that  the  Musoofites  sell  themselves 
readily :  I  e^  guess  the  reason— 4heir  liberty  is  worth 
nothing." 

Captain  Jqhn  Perry,  an  Englishman,  who  wrote 
an  aecount  of  the  state  of  Russia  in  1714,  says  no* 
thing  of  that  .which  the  Spirit  of  Laws  makes  him  say. 
.Perry  ^qntainsra  few  lines  only  on  the  stthject  of  Rus- 
sian  bondage,  which  are  as  follows — ''Ine  csar  has 
ordered,  thatthroi;^eiithis  states,  in  future,  no  one  is 
to  be  called  '.golnp'  or  slave;  but  only  '  raab,'  which 
nigi^ifies  subject  However,  the  people  derive  no  real 
^dv^tage  from  this  order,  being  still  in  reality  slaves/' 

The  aiithor  pf  the  Spirit  of  Laws  adds,  that  according 
to  captain  Dampier,  **  every  bodv  sells  himself  in  the 
kingdom  of  Acbem/'  This  would  be  a  singular  species 
of  oHameroiet,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  voyage  of 
Dampier* which  conveys  such  a  notion.  It  is  a  pity, 
tl^t  a  man  so  leplete  with  wit,  should  hazard  so  many 
crudities,  and  so  frequently  quote  incorrectly. 

SECTIOir  IV. 

Serfs  of  the  Body,  Serfi  of  the  Glehe,  Mainmort^  4c. 

It  is  commonly  asserted,  that  there  are  no  more 
alaves  in  France;  that  it  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks, 
and,  that  slave  and  Frimk  are  contradictoiy  terms ;  that 
.people are  so  free  there, many  financiers  die  worth  more 
than  thirty  milUons-offmncB,  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  the;  de^cei^lEuits  of  the  ancient  Franks,  nappy 
French  nation  to  be  thus  free  I  But  how,  in  the  mean 
.tivne,  is  so  much  freedbm  compatible  with  so  many 
species,  of  servitude,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  main* 
mort? 

Many  a  fine  lady  at  Paris,  who  sparkles  in  her  box 
at  the  opera,  is  igaprant  that  she  descends  from  a 
family  of  Burgundy,  the  Bourbonnais,  Franche  Comte, 

YOL.   VI.  ^ 
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Marche,  or  Auvergnc,  which  family  is  still  enslaved, 
mortaillable  and  niainmortable. 

Of  these  slaves,  some  are  obliged  to  work  three 
days  a  week  for  the  lord,  and  others  two.  If  they  die 
widiout  children,  their  wealth  belongs  to  the  lord ;  if 
they  leave  children,  the  lord  only  takes  the  finest 
cattle  and,  according  to  more  than  one  custom,  the 
most  valuable  moveables.  According  to  other  cus- 
toms, if  the  son  of  a  mainmortabl^  slave  visits  not  the 
house  of  his  father  within  a  year  and  a  day  from  his 
death,  he  loses  all  his  father's  property,  yet  still  re- 
mains a  slave;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  wealth  he  may 
acquire  by  his  industry,  becomes  at  his  death  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lord. 

What  follows  is  still  better:  An  honest  Parisian  pays 
a  visit  to  his  parents  in  Burgundy  and  in  Franche 
Comt6,  resides  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  mainmortable 
house,  and  returning  to  Paris,  finds  that  his  property, 
wherever  situated,  belongs  to  the  lord,  m  case  he  dies 
without  issue. 

It  is  very  properly  asked,  how  the  province  of  Bur- 
gundy obtained  the  nickname  of  ^  free/  while  distin- 
guished by  such  a  species  of  servitude  ?  It  is  without 
doubt  upon  the  principle  that  the  Greeks  called  the 
furies  Eumenides,  *  good-hearts.' 

But  the  most  curipus  and  most  consolatory  circum- 
stance attendant  on  this  jurisprudence  is,  that  the  lords 
of  half  these  mainmortable  territories  are  monks. 

If  by  chance  a  prince  of  the  blood,  a  minister  of 
state,  or  a  chancellor,  cast  his  eyes  upon  this  article, 
it  will  be  well  for  him  to  recollect,  that  the  king  of 
France,  in  hisordinance  of  the  18th  May,  1731,  de- 
clares to  the  nation, ''  that  the  monks  and  endowments 
possess  more  than  half  of  the  property  of  Franche 
Comte.'' 

The  marquis  d'Argenson,  in  *  Le  Droit  Public  Kc- 
clesiastique,  says,  that  in  Artots,  out  of  eighteen 
ploughs,  the  monks  possess  thirteen. 

The  monks  themselves  are  called  mainmortables, 
and  yet  possess  slaves.  Let  us  refer  these  monkish 
possessions  to  the  chapter  of  contradictions. 
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When  we  have  made  some  modest  remonitrances 
upon  this  strange  tyranny  on  the  part  of  people 
who  have  vowed  to  God  to  be  poor  and  humble,  they 
will  then  reply  to  ns :  We  have  enjoyed  this  rieht  for 
six  hundred  years ;  why  then  despoil  us  of  it  f  We 
may  humbly  rejoin,  that  for  these  tnirty  or  forty  thou« 
sand  years,  the  weazels  have  been  in  the  habit  of  suck- 
ing the  blood  of  our  pullets;  yet  we  assume  to  our- 
selves the  right  of  destroying  them  when  we  can  catch 
them. 

N«B.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  for  a  chartreux  to  eat  half 
an  ounce  of  mutton,  but  he  may  with  a  safe  conscience 
devour  the  entire  substance  of  a  family.  I  have  seen 
the  chartreux  in  my  neighbourhood  inherit  an  hundred 
thousand  crowns  from  one  of  their  matnmortable  slaves, 
who  had  made  a  fortune  by  commerce  at  Frankfort. — 
But  all  the  truth  must  be  told:  it  is  no  less  true,  that  his  . 
family  enjoys  the  right  of  soliciting  alms  at  the  gate 
of  the  convent. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  monks  have  still  6itj  or 
sixty  thousand  slaves  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  Time 
has  not  been  found  hitherto  to  reform  this  christian 
jurisprudence ;  but  something  is  beginning  to  be  diought 
about  it.  It  is  only  to  wait  a  few  hundred  years,  until 
the  debts  of  the  state  be  paid.* 

SLEEPERS  (THE  SEVEN). 

Fabls  supposes  that  one  Epimenide8,in  a  single  nap, 
slept  twenty-seven  years,  and  that  on  his  awaking  he 
was  quite  astonished  at  finding  his  |prandchildren  mar- 
ried— ^who  asked  him  his  name*-his  friends  dead,  bis 
town  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  changed.  It  was 
a  fine  field  for  criticism,  and  a  pleasant  subject  for  a 

*  It  IB  icaroely  neccwry  to  observe  how  the  debts  of  the 
itate  were  pud,  and  still  less  so  to  call  attention  to  the  detestable 
oppression  which  the  revolution,  whatever  its  own  character,  put 
an  end  to.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  sufferings  of  priests  and  noblee 
during  this  convulsion;  but  a  slieht  glance  at  the  details  in  this 
article,  and  similar  exposures,  will  rapidly  supply  two  sides  tr 
the  <|ttestion.— T. 
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comedy.    The  legend  bais  borrowed  all  flie  features^ 
of  the  fable,  and  enlarged  upon  thert. 

The  author  of  the  Golden  Legend'  was  not  the  first 
who  in  the  thirtefenth  century,  inst^d  of  one  sleeper, 
gave  us  seven,  and  bravely  made  them  seven  martyrs. 
He  took  this  edifying  history  from  Gregory  de  Tours, 
a  veridical  writer,  who  took  it  from  Sigebert,  who  took 
it  from  Metaphrastes,  who  had  taken  it  from  Nice* 
phorus.  It  19  thus  that  triith  is  hatrded  down  from 
man  to  man. 

The  reverend  father  Peter  JRibadeneira,  of  the  cotn- 
pany  of  Jesus,  goes  still  further  in  his  celebr^ed 
Flower  of  the  Saints,  of  which  mention  is  ihade  in  Mo- 
li^re's  Tattuffe.  It  was  translated,  augmented,  and 
enriched  with  engravings,  by  the  reverend  fethef  An- 
tony Girard,  of  the  same  society :  vothing  wias  wanting 
to  it. 

Some  of  the  curious  T^ill  doubtless  like  td  see  th^ 
prose  of  the  reverend  father  Girard :  •  behold  a  spe^ 
cimen ! 

"  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius^,  the  church  expe- 
rienced a  violent  and  fearful  persecution.  Among 
other  christians,  seven  brothers  were  stccu^ed,  young, 
well-disposed,  and  graceful ;  they  were  the  children  of 
a  knight  of  Ephesus,  and  called  Maximilian,  Mariils, 
Martinian,  Dionysius,  John,  Serapion,  and  Constan- 
tine.  The  emperor  first  took  from  them  their  golden 
girdles;  when  they  hid  themselves  in  a  cavern,  the 
entrance  of  which  Deciiis  caused  to  be  walled  up,  fliat 
they  might  die  of  hunger." 

Father  Girardj^roceeds  to  say,  that  all  seven  quickly 
fell  asleep,  an€ii[id  not  awake  again  until  they  had 
slept  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years. 

Father  Girard,  far  from  believing  that  this  is  the 
dream  of  a  man  awake,  proves  its  authenticity  by  ^ 
most  demonstrative  arguments;  and  when  he  coald 
find  no  other  proof,  alleges  the  names  of  these  seven 
sleepers — names  never  being  given  to  people  who  have 
not  existed.  The  seven  sleepers  doubtless  could  nei- 
ther be  deceived  nor  deceivers,  so  that  it  is  not  to  dis^ 
pute  this  history  that  we  speak  of  it,  but  merely  to  re- 
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marky  that  there  is  not  a  tingle  fabulous  event  of  anti* 
qnity  which  has  not  been  rectyied  by  ancient  lepnda- 
ries.  .  All  the  history  of  (Edipus,  Hercules,  and  The- 
seas,  is  found  among  them,  accommodated  to  their 
style.  They  have  inTented  little,  but  they  have  |>ef/ecled 
much. 

I  ingenuously  confess,  that  I  know  not  whence  Nice- 
phorus  took  this  fine  story.  I  suppose  it  was  from  the 
tradition  of  Ef^esus;  for  the  cave  of  the  seven  sleepers, 
and  the  little  church  dedicated  to  them,  still  exist. 
The  least  awakened  of  the  poor  Greeks  still  go  there 
to  perform  their  devotions.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  and  se- 
veral other  English  travellers  have  seen  these  two  mo- 
numents; but  as  to  their  devotions  there,  we  hear  nothing 
about  them. 

Let  us  conclude  this  little  article  with<he  reasoning 
of  Abbadie: — ^^  These  are  memorials  instituted  to  cele- 
brate for  ever  the  adventure  of  the  seven  sleepers. 
No  Greek  in  Ephesus  has  ever  doubted  of  it,  and 
these  Greeks  could  not  have  been  deceived,  nor  de- 
ceive anybody  else;  therefore  the  history  of  the  seven 
sle^rs  is  incontestable." 

SLOW  BELLIES  (VENTRES  PARESSEUX). 

St.  Paul  savs,  that  the  Cretans  were  all  '  liars,' 
*  evil  beasts,'  and  '  slow  bellies.**  The  physician  Hequet 
understood  by  slow  bellies,  that  the  Cretans  were 
costive,  which  vitiated  their  blood,  and  rendered  them 
ill-disposed  and  mischievous.  It  is  doubtless  very 
true,  that  persons  of  this  habit  are  more  prone  to 
choler  than  others:  their  bile  passcAot  away,  but  ac- 
cumulates until  their  blood  is  oveA^ted. 

When  you  have  a  favour  to  bee  of  a  minister,  or  his 
first  secretary,  inform  yourself  adroitly  of  the  state  of 
his  stomach,  and  always  seize  on '  mollia  fandi  tempora.' 

No  ooe  is  ignorant,  that  our  character  and  turn  of 
mind  are  intimately  connected  with  the  water-closet. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  sanguinary,  because  he  had 

•  £p.  to  Titus,  i.  18. 
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the  piles,  which  aiBicted  his  rectum  and  hardened 
his  disposition.  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  always  called 
him  'cul  pourri^  (sore  bottom),  which  nickname  redou- 
bled his  bile,  and  possibly  cost  marshal  Marillac  his 
life,  and  marshal  Bassompierre  his  liberty;  but  I  can- 
not discover  why  certain  persons  should  be  greatpf 
liars  than  others.  There  is  no  known  connection  be- 
tween the  anine  sphincter  and  falsehood,  like  that 
very  sensible  one  between  our  stomach  and  out  passions,, 
our  manner  of  thinking  and  our  conduct. 

I  am  much  disposed  to  believe,  that  by  *  slow  bellies  * 
St.  Paul  understood  voluptuous  men  and  gross  fbedeiis^-^ 
a  kind  of  priors,  canons,  and  abbots-commendatory— 
rich  prelates,  who  lay  in  bed  all  the  morning  to  recover* 
from  the  excesses  of  the  evening,  as  Marot  observes  in 
his  eighty-sixth  epigram  in  regard  to  a  fat  prior,  who 
laj  in  bed  and  fondled  his  grandson  while  his  par- 
tridges were  preparii/g:— 

Un  gros  prieur  son  petit  fils  baitaft, 
Et  mi^Dardait  an  matid  dans  sa  couche, 
l^ndts  rotir  sa  perdrix  en  faisait,  &c. 

But  people  may  lie  in  bed  all  the  morning  without 
being  either  liars  or  badly  disposed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  voluptuously  indolent  are  generally  socially  gentle, 
and  easy  in  their  commerce  with  the  world. 

However  this  may  be,  I  regret  that  St.  Paul  should 
oiFend  an  entire  people.  In  this  passage,  humanly 
speaking,  there  is  neither  politeness,  ability^  or  evett 
truth.  Nothing  is  gained  from  men  by  calling  them 
evil  beasts;  and  doubtless  men  of  merit  were  to  be 
found  in  Crete,  ^jf^y  thus  outrage  the  countty  of 
Minos,  which  ar^psl^op  Fenelon,  infinitely  more  po- 
lished than  St.  Paul,  so  much  eulogises  in  his  Tel^- 
machqs  ? 

Was  not  St.  Paul  somewhat  difficult  to  live  with,  of 
a  proud  spirit,  and  of  a  hard  and  imperious  charactett 
If  I  had  been  one  of  the  apostles,  or  even  a  disciple 
only,  I  should  infallibly  have  quarrelled  with  him.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  fault  was  all  on  his  side,  in  his 
dispute  with  Simon  Peter  Barjonas.  He  had  a  furious 
^assion  for  domination.    He  often, boasts  of  being  an 
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apoede,  and  more  tn  apottle  than  his  asiociatas— 4if 
who  had  asttiited  to  ttone  8t  Stephen,  he  who  had 
been  assistant  penecntor  under  OanuJiel,  and  who  was 
called  upon  to  weep  longer  for  his  crimes  than  St 
Peter  for  his  weakness! — always  howerer  humanly 
speaking. 

He  boasts  of  being  a  Roman  citizen  bom  atTarsns, 
whereas  St.  Jerome  pretends,  that  he  was  a  poor  pro- 
vincial Jew,  bom  at  Giscala  in  Galilee.  In  his  letters 
addressed  to  the  small  flock  of  his  brethren,  he  always 
speaks  magisterially—'*  I  will  come/'  says  he  to  cer«' 
tain  Corinthians,  **  and  I  will  jndge  of  you  all  on  the 
testimony  of  two  or  three  witnesses;  and  I  will  neither 
pardon  those  who  hare  sinned,  nor  oth^s.''  This  *  nor 
others'  is  somewhat  severe. 

Many  men  at  present  would  be  disposed  to  take  the 
part  of  St.  Peter  against  St.  Paul,  but  for  the  episode 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  which  has  intimidated  persons 
inclined  to  bestow  alms. 

I  return  to  my  text  of  the  Cretan  liars,  evil  beasts, 
and  slow  bellies ;  and  I  recommend  to  all  missionaries 
never  to  commence  their  labours  among  any  people 
with  insults. 

It  is  not  that  I  regard  tfie  Cretans  as  the  most  just 
and  respectable  of  men,  as  they  were  called  by  fabu« 
lous  Greece.  I  pretend  not  to  reconcile  their  pretended 
virtue  with  the  pretended  bull  of  which  the  beautiful 
Pasiphse  was  so  much  enamoured;  nor  with  the  skiH 
exerted  by  the  artisan  Deedalus  in  the  construction  of  a 
cow  of  brass,  by  which  Pasiphss  was  enabled  to  produce 
a  Minotaur,  to  whom  the  pious  an^  equitable  Minos 
sacrificed  every  year — and  not  evcrfnine  years— seven 
grown-up  boys  and  seven  virgins  of  Athens. 

It  is  not  that  I  believe  in  £e  hundred  large  cities  in 
Crete,  meaning  a  hundred  poor  villages  standing  upon 
a  long  and  narrow  rock.  With  two  or  three  towns.  It 
is  to  ^  regretted,  that  Rollin,  in  his  elegant  compilation 
of  Ancient  History,  has  repeated  so  many  of  the  ancient 
fables  of  Crete,  and  that  of  Minos  among  others. 

With  respect  to  the  poor  Greeks  and  Jews  who  now 
inhabit  the  sleep  mountains^  of  this  island^  under  tb^ 
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goveriunent  of  a  pacha,  they  may  possibly  be  liars  and 
evil  disposed,  but  I  cannot  tell  if  they  are  slow  of  di- 
gestion :  I  sincerely  hope  however  that  they  have  suffi- 
cient to  eat. 


SOCIETY  (ROYAL)  OF  LONDON,  AND  AC  A- 
DEMIES. 

Great  men  have  all  been  formed  either  before  aca« 
demies  or  independent  of  them.  Homer  and  Phidias, 
Sophocles  and  Apelles,  Virgil  and  Vitruvius,  Ariosto 
and  Michael  Angelo,  were  none  of  them  academicians. 
Tasso  encountered  only  unjust  criticism  from  the  Aca- 
demy della  Crusca,  and  Newton  was  not  indebted  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  his  discoveries  in 
optics,  upon  gravitation,  upon  the  integral  calculus, 
and  upon  chronology.  Of  what  use  then  are  acade- 
mies ?  To  cherish  die  fire  which  great  genius  has  kin- 
dled.* 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  was  formed  in  1660, 
six  years  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  I,t 
has  no  rewards  like  ours,  but  neither  has  it  any  of  the 
disagreeable  distinctions  invented  by  the  abbe  Bignbn, 
who  divided  the  Academy,  of  Sciences  between  those 
who  paid,  and  honorary  members  who  were  not  learned. 
The  society  of  London  being  independent,  and  only 
self-encouraged,  has  been  composed  of  members  who 
have  discovered  the  laws  of  light,  of  gravitation,  of  the 
aberration  of  the  stars,  the  reflecting  telescope,  the  fire 
engine,  the  solar  microscope,  and  many  other  inven- 
tions, as  useful  as  admirable.  Could  diey  have  had 
greater  men,  had  they  admitted  pensionaries  or  hone^ 
rary  members? 

*  Scientific  academies  are  still  useful : — 1.  To  hinder  the  public, 
and,  above  all,  governments  from  being  the  dupes  of  pretenders  in 
the  sciences.  8.  To  execute  certain  latwurs,  and  undertake  certain 
researches,  the  result  of  which  will  be  of  no  utility  until  after  the 
expiration  of  a  considerable  time,  and  which  will  produce  little 
renown  to  those  employed  in  these  obscure  labours,  which  require 
assiduity  alone,  and  which  prepare,  for  generations  that  mloWy 

ateriali  that  lead  to  new  diMOveries.— JPVeiicA  fid. 
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The  fhmoiis  doctor  Swift*  in  the  iMt  jews  of  the 
rttgB  of  queeo  Asne,  formed  the  design  of  establiihiiif 
an  academy  for  the  English  langQap;ey  niler  the 
model  of  the  Academie  Fran^aite*  This  project  was 
coantenaneed  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  first  lord  of  the 
trensnryy  and  still  more  by  lord  Boliogbroke«  lecretaiy 
of  state,  who  posseased  the  gift  of  speakine  extempore 
ia  parliament  with  as  much  piuity  as  doctor  Swift 
eomposed  in  his  closet*  and  wno  would  have  been  the 
natron  and  ornament  of  this  academy.  The  members 
likely  to  compose  it  were  men  whose  worics  will  last  as 
loof  as  the  English  language.  Doctor  Swift  would 
have  been  one,  and  Mr.  Prior,  whom  we  had  among  us 
as  a  public  minister,  and  who  enjoyed  a  similar  nputa* 
tion  in  England  to  that  of  La  Fontaine  among  our* 
selres.  There  were  also  Mr.  Pope,  the  English  Boileau, 
and  Mr.  Conffrete,  whom  they  call  their  Moli^re,  and 
many  more  whose  names  escape  my  recollection*  The 
queen  however  dying  suddenly,  the  Whigs  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  occupy  themselves  in  hanging  the  pmtee* 
tors  of  academies,  a  process  which  is  very  injurious  to  the 
bell«i-lettres.  The  members  of  this  body  would  have  en* 
joyed  much  greater  advantages  than  were  possessedby  the 
first  who  composed  the  French  academy.  Swift,  Prior, 
Congreve,  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  dec.  had  fixed  dM 
English  langoage  by  their  writings,  whereas  Chapelam, 
CoUetet,  Cassaigne,  Faret,  and  Cotin,  our  first  acade* 
mictans,  were  a  scandal  to  the  nation;  and  their  names 
have  become  so  ridiculous,  that  if  any  author  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  criled  Chapelain  or  Cotin  at  present, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  change  his  name. 

Above  all,  the  labours  of  the  EngUsh  academy  would 
have  materklly  difiered  from  our  own.  One  day,  a 
wit  of  that  country  asked  me  for  the  memoirs  of  the 
JPrench  academy.  It  composes  no  memoirs,  I  re- 
plied; but  it  has  caused  sixty  or  eighty  volumes  of 
complimenU  to  beprin^d.  He  ran  through  one  or  two> 
but  was  not  able  to  comprehend  the  style,  although  per- 
f^tly  able  to  understand  our  best  authors.  All  that .1  can 
learn  by  these  fine  compositions,  said  he  to  me,  is,  that 
the  new  member,  having  assured  the  body  that  his  pr-  ~ 
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cesser  was  «  great  man,  cardinal  Richelieu  a  very  great 
man,  and  chancellor  Seguier  a  tolerably  great  man« 
The  president  replies  by  a  similar  string  of  assurances, 
to  which  he  adds  a  new  one,  implying  that  the  new 
member  is  also  a  sort  of  great  man ;  and  as  for  him- 
self, the  president,  he  may  also  perchance  possess  a 
spice  of  pretension.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  by  what^ 
fatality  all  the  academical  speeches  are  so  little  ho- 
nourable to  the  body.  ^'  Vitium  est  temporis,  potius 
quam  hominis.''  It  insensibly  became  a  custom  for 
every  academician  to  repeat  these  eulogies  at  his  re- 
ception ;  and  thus  the  body  imposed  upon  themselves 
a  kind  of  obligation  to  fatigue  the  public.*  If  we  wish 
to  discover  the  reason  why  the  most  brilliant,  among 
the  men  of  genius,  who  have  been  chosen  of  this  body, 
have  so  frequently  made  the  worst  speeches,  the  cause 
ma^  be  easily  explained.  It  is,  that  they  have  been 
anxious  to  shine,  and  to  treat  worn-out  matter  in  a 
new  way.  The  necesaty  of  saying  something;  the 
embarrassment  produced  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
nothing  to  say ;  and  the  desire  to  exhibit  ability,  are 
three  things  sufficient  to  render  even  a  great  man  ridi- 
culous. Unable  to  discover  new  thoughts,  the  new  mem- 
bers fatigue  themselves  for  novel  terms  of  expression,  and 
often  speak  without  thinking;  like  men  who,  affecting 
to  chew  with  nothing  in  their  mouths,  seem  to  eat  while 
perishing  with  hunger.  Instead  of  a  law  in  the  French 
academy  to  have  these  speeches  printed,  a  law  should 
be  passed  in  prevention  of  that  absurdity. 

The  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  imposed  upon  itself 
a  task  more  ju(ucious  and  useful, — ^that  of  presenting 
to  the  public  a  collection  of  memoirs  comprising  the 
most  critical  and  curious  disquisitions  and  researches. 
These  memoirs  are  already  held  in  great  esteem  by 
foreigners.  It  is  only  desirable,  that  some  subjects 
were  treated  more  profoundly,  and  others  not  treated 
of  at  all.    They  might,  for  example,  very  well  dispense 

*  This  absurd  practice  has  been  gradually  abolished,  and  it  has 
recemly  been  customary  to  confine  this  homa|;e  to  a  compliment  to 
the  predecessor,  and  the  monarch  protecting  the  academy.— 
JPr6ficft  Ed» 
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with  disaertatioiii  upon  the  prerogatiTe  of  the  right 
hand  over  the  left;  and  of  other  enquiries  which,  under 
a  less  ridiculous  title,  are  not  less  frivolous.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  its  more  difficult  and  useful 
.mvesttgation,  onhraces  a  study  of  nature,  and  the  im- 
proTement  of  the  arts ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected,  that 
studies  so  profound  and  perscTeringly  pursued,  calctt« 
lations  so  exact,  and  discoveries  so  refined,  will  in  the 
end  produce  a  correspondent  benefit  to  the  world  at 
large. 

As  to  the  French  Academy,  what  sendees  might  it 
not  render  to  letters,  to  the  language,  and  the  naition, 
if,  bstead  of  printin^^  volumes  of  compliments  every 
year,  ii  would  repnnt  the  best  works  of  the  age  of 
Ix>uis  XIV.  purified  from  all  the  faults  of  language 
which  have  crept  into  them  I*  Comeille  and  MoU^re 
are  full  of  them,  and  they  swarm  in  La  Fontaine. 
Those  which  could  not  be  corrected  might  at  least  be 
marked,  and  Europe  at  large,  which  reads  these  authors, 
would  then  learn  our  language  vrith  certainty,  and  its 
purity  would  be  for  ever  fixed.  Good  French  books, 
printed  with  care  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  would 
be  one  of  the  most  glorious  monuments  of  the  nation. 
I  have  heard  say,  that  M.  Despreaux  once  made  this 
proposal,  which  has  since  been  renewed  by  a  man, 
whose  wit,  wisdom,  and  sound  criticism,  are  generally 
acknowledged;  but  this  idea  has  met  with  the  fate  of 
many  other  useful  projects— that  of  being  approved 
and  neglected. 

SOCINIANS,  ARIANS,  OR  ANTI-TRINITARIANS. 

There  is  in  England  a  small  sect,  composed  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  some  very  learned  laymen,  who  take 

♦  TliiB  a  truljr  French  proposal ;  all  French  writers,  not  even 
excepting  Voltaire,  are  for  reducing  language  to  a  standard, 
without  reflecting  that  bv  so  doing  they  would  operate  upon 
thooght  also.  Such  a  reform  as  that  proposed  in  the  text  would 
possiol^  be  less  injurious  in  the  French  tnan  in  any  other  language ; 
Dut  philosophy  forbM  its  appltoation  to  the  standaYd  works  of 
•  £offla^  I  To  think  of  ShMspeare  and  Miltpn  in  the  band?  '* 
stidQ  an  academy— to  say  nothing  of  Dry  den  and  Pope!— T. 
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neither  the  name  of  Arians^  nor  of  SocinianSy  but  ivAkO 
-are  altogether  opposed  to  St.  Athanasius  on  the^Objedt 
t)f  theTrinky,  and  who  assert  unequivocally,  that  the 
iFalher  is  greater  than  the  8on« 

¥ou  have  heard  of  a  certain  orthodox  bishop,  who, 
in  order  to  convince  an. emperor  of  consubstantiality^ 
i^radcedthe  son  of  the  emperor  under  the  chin,  and 
pulled  his  nose  in  the  presence  'df  his  sacred  majesty. 
The  emperor  was  about  to  throw  the  bishop  out  of  the 
window,  when  the  good  man  addressed  to  him  this  Tery 
pleasant  and  con^ncing  speech  ;< — "  Sire,  if  your  ma- 
jesty is  so  angry  at  my  failure  in  respect  to  your  son, 
how  do  you  think  God  will  treat  those  who  refuse  to 
Jesus  Christ  the  titles  which  are  due  to  hinyl*'  The 
people  of  whom  I  speak  say,  that  the  holy  .bish(^  was 
very  lU-adTised ;  that  his  argument  was  anything  but 
oondusive :  and  that  tiie  emperor  should  have  replied 
to  'him,-^Learn  that  there  are  two  modes  of  failing 
Jn  proper  respect;  the  first  is  to  be  wanting  in  honour 
to  my  son,  and  the  second  to  pay ^  him  die  homage 
which  is  due  to  me. 

However  this  may  be,  the^party  of  Arius  is  beginning 
to  revive  in  England,  in  Holland,  and  in  Poland.  The 
great  Newton  has  done  this  opinion  the  honour  to 
favour  it.  This  philosopher  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Unitarians  reasoned  more  ^metrically  than  we  do. 
The  firmest  patron  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  however,,  was 
the  illustrious  doctor  Clarke.  This  man  of  rigid  virtue 
and  gentlQ  character^  who  loved  his. opinions i>etter 
even  than  making  proselytes,  solely  occupied  in  calcu* 
latious  and  demonstrations,  and  blind  to  everytlting 
else,  was  a  sort  of  reasoning  machine.  It  is  he  who 
is  the  author  of  a  book  little  read,  but  in  some  estima- 
tion, "Upon  the  Existence  of  God,"  and  of  another 
more  mtelligible,  but  much  disregarded  "  On  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.'^  He  did  not  engage 
in  those  refined  and  scholastic  disputes  which  our 
friend  calls  venerable  nonsense,  but  contented  himself 
with  causing  a  book  to  be  printed,  which  contsans  all 
lite  testimonies  of  the.  early  centuriesi.  for  and  against 
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UaitarianisBiy  and  le«fct  the  task  of  summing  up  and 
counting  votes  to  tlie  reader.  This  book  drew  a 
variety  of  attacks  upon  the  doctor;  hut  it  would  not 
have  prevented  him  mm  bemff  archbishop  of  Canter- 
tmiy,  had  not  a  doctor  named  Gibson,  who  doubtless 
had  his  reasons,  said  to  the  queen  his  patronesi — 
'*  Madam,  doctor  Clarke  is  the  most  learned  and 
honest  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  wants  but  one  qttalifi- 
cation/'  «<  What  is  that  V  said  the  queen.  *'  That  of 
being  a  christian/'  replied  the  benevolent  doctor.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  Clarke  was  deceived  b  his 
calculations,  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  an  orthodox 
primate  than  an  Arian  rector. 

We  witness  the  same  revolutions  in  opinions  as  in 
emmres.  This  party,  after  three  centuries  of  triumph 
and  twelve  of  oblivion,  has  sprung  again  from  its 
ashes;  but  it  has  chosen  its  time  amiss,  when  all  the 
world  is  satiated  with  controversy  and  with  the  dispu- 
tation of  opposing  sects.  It  is  yet  too  small  to  obtain 
permission  for  public  worship,  which  it  will  obtain 
without  doubt,  when  it  becomes  sufficiently  numerous  ;* 
but  society  is  at  present  lukewarm  on  all  this,  and 
there  are  few  fortunes  to  be  made,  either  by  new  or 
revived  religions.  It  is  not,  in  the  mean  time,  a  ple»» 
sant  fact,  that  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zuinglius,  all  wri^ 
ters  who. at  present  cannot  be  read,  have  founded 
sects  which  divide  Europe ;  that  the  ignorant  Mahomet 
has  given  a  religion  to  Asia  and  Africa;  and  that 
Messrs.  Newton,  Clarke,  Locke,  Le  Clerc,  &c.  the 
greatest  philosophers  and  the  best  writers  of  their  age, 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  establish  a  petty  flock.  This 
it  is  to  come  into  the  world  at  a  proper  time.  If  car- 
dinal de  Retz  lived  at  jwesent,  he  would  not  operate 
upoa  ten  women  in  Parts.  If  Cromwell  rose  again,  who 
cut  off  a  king^s  head,  and  made  himself  sovereign,  he 
would  be  nothing  beyond  a  simple  citizen  of  London. 

■-'■—'■ I  — .iiii.i.ii>^.ii  .1     I    ■■■■I-     »'i>fii   ■»; ■    1  —  — 

*  The  fulfilroeat  of  this  anticipation  has  become  recently  very 
obvious.— T. 

VOL.  .VI.  M 
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SOCRATES. 

Is  the  mould  broken  of  those  who  loved  virtue  for 
Uself,  of  a  Confucius,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Thales,  a  Socra- 
tes? Iq  their  time,  there  were  crowds  of  devotees  to 
their  pagods  and  divinities ;  minds  struck  with  fear  of 
Cerberus  and  of  the  Furies,  who  underwent  initiatiops» 
pilgrimages,  and  mysteries^  who  ruined  themselves  in 
offerings  of  black  sheep.  All  times  have  seen  those 
unfortunates  of  whom  Lucretius  speaks  :•-?- 

Qui  <)uocumqtie  Camen  miseri  ventre  parentant, 
I      £t  ni|rras  naactant  pecudes,  et  maQlbu  Divia 
Id  feriasmittunt;  multoqde  in  rebus  acerbis 
AcriAs  advertunt  animas  ad  religionem. 

Lucretius,  book  iii.  51 ,  54, 

Who  sacrifice  black  sheep  on  every  tomb 
To  please  the  manes  ;  and  of  all  the  rout 
When  cares  and  dangers  press,  grow  most  devout. 

C&ESCH.  . 

Mortifications  were  in  use;  the  priests  of  Cybel^ 
castrated  themselves  to  preserve  continence.  How 
come9  it,  that  among  all  the  martyrs  of  superstition, 
antiquity  reckons  not  a  single  great  man — a  sage  ?  It 
is,  that  fear  could  never  make  virtue,  and  that  great  men 
have  been  enthusiasts  in  moral  good.  Wisdom  was 
their  predominant  passion;  they  were  sages  as  Alexan- 
der was  a  wanior,  as  Homer  was  a  poet,  and  Apelles 
a  painter — ^by  a  superior  energy  and  nature;  which  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  the  demon  of  Socrates. 

One  day,  two  citizens  of  Athens,  returning  from  the 
temple  of  Mercury,  perceived  Socrates  in  the  public 
place.  One  said  to  the  other — Is  not  that  ihe  rascal 
who  says  that  one  can  be  virtuous  w:ithout  going 
every  day  to  offer  up  sheep  and  geese?  Yes,  aam  the 
other,  that  is  the  sage  who  has  no  religion ;  that  is  the 
atheist  who  says  there  is  o^)y  one  God«  Socrates  ap« 
preached  them  with  his  simple  air,  his  demon,  and  his 
irony,  which  madame  Dacier  has  so  highly  exalted. 
My  friends,  said  he  to  them,  one  word,  if  yon  please :  a 
man  who  prays  to  God,  who  adores  him,  who  seeks  to 
resembk  nim  as  much  as  human  weaktiess  can  do, 
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ftnd  who  does  all  the  good  which  lies  in  his  power, 
what  would  you  call  him  ?  A  Tery  reUgious  soul,  said 
they.  Venr  well ;  we  may  therefore  adore  the  Sopreme 
Being,  ana  have  a  great  deal  of  religion?  Granted, 
said  the  two  Athenians.  But  do  you  believe,  pursued 
Socrates,  that  when  the  Divine  Architect  of  die  world 
arranged  all  the  globes  which  roll  over  your  heads, 
vdien  he  gave  motion  and  life  to  so  many  different 
bdngs,  he  made  use  of  the  arm  of  Hercules,  the  lyre  of 
Apollo,  or  the  flute  of  Pan?  It  is  not  probable,  said 
they.  But  if  it  is  not  likely  that  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
others  to  construct  that  which  we  see,  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  preserves  it  through  others  rather  than  through 
himself.  If  Neptune  was  the  absolute  master  of  the  sea, 
Juno  of  the  air,  Eolus  of  the  winds,  Ceres  of  harvests-^ 
and  one  would  have  a  calm,  when  the  other  would  have 
rain — you  feel  clearly,  that  the  order  of  natnre  could  not 
exist  as  it  is.  You  will  confess,  that  all  depends  upon  him 
who  has  made  all.  You  give  four  white  horses  to  tlie 
sun,  and  four  black  ones  to  the  moon ;  but  is  it  not 
more  likely,  that  day  and  night  are  the  effect  of  the 
motion  given  to  the  stars  by  their  master,  than  that 
they  were  produced  by  eight  horses  ?  The  two  citizens 
looked  at  him,  but  answered  nothing.  In  short, 
Socrates  concluded  by  proving  to  them,  that  they 
might  have  harvests  without  giving  money  to  the 
priests  of  Ceres ;  go  to  the  chase  without  offering  little 
silver  statues  to  the  temple  of  Diana ;  that  Pomona 
gave  not  fruits ;  that  Neptune  gave  not  horses ;  and 
that  they  should  thank  the  Sovereign  who  had  made 
all. 

His  discourse  was  most  exactly  logical.  Xenophon 
his  disciple,  a  man  who  knew  the  world,  and  who 
afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  wind,  in  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand,  took  Socrates  by  the  sleeve,  and  said  to 
him — Your  discourse  is  admirable ;  you  have  spoken 
better  than  an  oracle;  you  are  lost;  one  of  these 
honest  people  to  whom  you  speak  is  a  butcher,  who 
sells  sheep  and  geese  for  sacrifices ;  and  the  other  a 
goldsmith,  who  gains  much  by  making  little  gods  of 
silver  and  brass  for  women.   They  will  accuse  you  of 
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being  a  blasphemer,  who  would  diminish  their  txade  ; 
they  will  depose  against  you  to  Melitus  and  Anitus 
your  enemies,  who  have  resolyed  upon  your  ruin :  Jiaye 
a  care  of  hemlock;  your  familiar  spirit  should  have 
warned  you  not  to  say  to  a  butcher  and  a  goldsmith 
what  you  should  only  say  to  Plato  and  Xenophon. 

Some  time  after,  the  enemies  of  Socrates  caused  him 
to  be  condemned  by  the  council  of  five  hundred.  He 
had  two  hundred  and  twenty  voices  in  his  farour, 
which  may  cause  it  to  be  presumed,  that  there  were 
two  hundred  and  twenty  philosophers  in  this  tribunal ; 
but  ft  shows,  that  in  all  companies  the  number  of  philo* 
sophers  is  always  the  minonty. 

Socrates  therefore  drank  hemlock,  for  having  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  unity  of  God;  and  the  Athenians 
afterwards  consecrated  a  temple  to  Socrates — to  him 
who  disputed  against  all  temples  dedicated  to  inferior 
beings ! 

SOLOMON. 

Several  kings  have  been  good  scholars,  and  have 
written  good  books.  The  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic 
the  Great,  is  the  latest  example  we  have  had  of  it : 
he  will  be  little  imitated.  We  presume,  that  not  many 
German  monarchy  will  be  found  who  compose  French 
verses,  and  who  write  the  history  of  their  countries* 
James  I.  in  England,  and  even  Henry  VIIL  have  writ* 
ten.  In  Spain,  we  must  go  back  as  far  as  Alphonso  X. 
Still  it  is  doubtful  wheSier  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
Alphonsine  Tables. 

France  cannot  boast  of  having  had  an  author  kiz^.^ 
The  empire  of  Germany  has  no  book  from  the  pen  of 

*  It  is  pretended,  that  Charles  IX«  was  the  author  of  a  book  on 
hunting.  It  is  very  likely,  that  if  this  prince  had  cultivated  the 
art  of  killing  beasts  less,  and  had  not  accustomed  himself  to  see 
blood  Bow  in  the  forests,  there  would  have  been  more  difficulty 
in  tearini^  from  turn  the  order  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
HuDtins  IS  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  stifling  in  men  the  aenti* 
meot  ofpity  for  their  fellow  creatures ;  and  a  still  more  melancholy 
consequence  is,  that  those  who  experience  it,  placed  in  A  more 
elevated  rank,  have  more  need  of  the  curb.— ^ancA  Bd* 
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hs  emperors ;  but  Rome  was  glorified  in  Csesar,  Marcus 
Aureliui,  and  Julian.  In  Asia,  several  writers  are 
reckoned  among  the  kings.  The  present  emperor  of 
China,-  Kien  Long,  particularly^  is  considered  a  great 
poet ;  but  Solomon,  or  Solyman,  the  Hebrew,  has  still 
more  reputation  than  Kien  Long  the  Chinese. 

The  name  of  Solomon  has  always  been  revered  in  the 
east.  The  works  believed  to  be  his,  the  annals  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  fables  of  the  Arabs,  have  carried  his  re- 
nown as  far  as  the  Indies.  His  reign  is  the  great  epoch 
of  the  Hebrews. 

He  was  the  third  king  of  Palestine.  The  first  book 
of  Kings  says,  that  his  mother  Bathsheba  obtained 
from  David,  that  he  should  crown  Solomon  her  son, 
instead  of  Adonijah  bis  eldest.  It  is  not  surprising 
ihat  a  woman,  an  accomplice  in  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  should  have  had  artifice  enough  to  cause  the 
inheritance  to  be  given  to  the  fruit  of  her  adultery, 
and  to  cause  the  legitimate  son  to  be  disinherited,  who 
was  also  the  eldest. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  prophet 
Nathan,  who  reproached  David  with  his  adultery,  the 
murder  of  Uriah,  and  the  marriage  which  followed  this 
murder,  w^  the  same  who  afterwards  seconded  Bath- 
sheba in  placing  that  Solomon  on  the  throne,  who  was 
born  of  tnis  sanguinary  and  infamous  marriage.  This 
conduct,  reasoning  according  to  the  flesh,  would  prove, 
that  the  prophet  Nathan  had,  according  to  circum- 
stances, .two  weights  and  two  measures.  The  book 
even  says  not,  that  Nathan  received  a  particular  mis- 
sion from  God  to  disinherit  Adonijah.  If  he  had  one, 
we  must  respect  it;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  we  find 
it  written. 

It  is  a  great  question  in  theology,  whether  Solomon 
is  most  renowned  for  his  ready  money,  his  wives,  or  his 
books.  I  am  sorry  that  he  commenced  his  reign  in 
the  Turkish  style,  by  murdering  his  brother. 

Adonijah,  excluded  from  the  throne  by  Solomon, 
-asked  him,-  as  an  only  favour,  permission  to  espouse 
Abtshag,  the  young  girl  who  had  been  given  to  David 
to  warm  him  in  his  old  age.      Scripture  says  not,  whe- 
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ther  Solomon  disputed  vrith  Adonijah,  the  concubine 
of  his  father ;  but  it  says,  that  Solomon,  simply  on 
this  demand  of  Adonnah,  caused  him  to  be  assassi* 
nated.  Apparently,  God,  who  gave  him  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  refused  him  that  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  he 
afterwards  refused  him  the  gift  of  continence. 

It  is  said  in  the  same  Irook  of  Kings,  that  he  was 
the  master  of  a  great  kingdom  which  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean;  bot 
unfortunately  it  is  said  at  the  same  time,  that  the  king 
of  Egypt  conquered  the  country  of  Gezer,  in  Canaan, 
and  that  he  gave  the  city  of  Gezer  as  a  portion  to  his 
daughter,  whom  it  is  pretended  that  Solomon  espoused. 
It  is  also  said,  that  there  was  a  king  at  Damascus  ;and 
the  kingdoms  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  flourished.  Sur- 
rounded thus  with  powerful  states,  he  doubtless  mani- 
fested his  wisdom  in  living  in  peace  with  them  all. 
The  extreme  abundance  which  enriched  his  country 
could  only  be  the  fruit  of  this  profound  wisdom,  since, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  time  of  Saul  there 
was  not  a  worker  in  iron  in  the  whole  country.  TboBe 
.  who  reason,  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  David, 
the  successor  of  S^ul,  so  vanquished  b^  the  Philistines, 
could  have  established  so  vast  an  empire. 

The  riches  which  he  left  to  Solomon  are  still  more 
wonderful :  he  gave  him  in  ready  money  one  hundred 
and  three  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  one  million 
thirteen  thousand  talents  of  silver.  The  Hebraic 
talent  of  gold,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  is  wortJi  six 
thousand  livres  sterling,  the  talent  of  silver,  about  five 
hundred  livres  sterling.  The  sum  total  of  the  legacy 
in  ready  money,  without  the  jewels  and  other  effects^ 
and  without  the  ordinary  revenue-— proportioned  no 
doubt  to  this  treasure, — amounted,  according  to  this 
calculation,  to  one  billion,  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
millions,  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  to 
five  billions  five  hundred  and  ninetv-seven  crowns  of 
Germany,  or  to  twenty-five  billions  forty-eigfat  millions 
of  francs.  There  was  not  then  so  much  money  cir- 
culating through  the  whole  world.     Some  scholars 
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Talne  this  treasnre  at  a  little  less,  bat  the  torn  it  always 
Tery  large  for  Palestine. 

We  see  not,  after  that,  why  Solomon  should  torment 
himself  so  much  to  send  fleets  to  Ophir  lo  fetch  gold 
from  thence.  We  can  still  less  divine  1k>w  this  power- 
ful monarch,  in  his  vast  states,  had  not  a  man 
who  knew  how  to  fitshion  wood  from  the  forest  of 
Libanus.  He  was  obliged  to  beg  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
to  lend  him  wood-cutters  and  labourers  to  work  it.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  these  contradictions  exoeed* 
ingly  exercise  the  genius  of  commentators. 

Emery  day,  fifty  oxen  and  one  hundred  sheep  were 
served  up  for  the  dinner  and  supper  of  his  houses,  and 
poultry  and  game  in  oroportion,  which  might  be  about 
sixty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  meat  per  day.  He 
kept  a  good  house.  It  is  added,  that  he  had  forty  thou- 
sand stobles,  and  as  many  houses  for  his  chariots  of 
war,  but  only  twelve  thousand  stables  for  his  cavalry. 
Here  is  a  great  number  of  chariots  for  a  mountainous 
country ;  and  it  was  a  great  equipage  for  a  king  whose 
predecessor  had  only  a  mule  at  nis  coronation,  and  a 
territory  which  bred  asses  alone. 

It  was  not  becoming  a  prince  possessing  so  many 
chariots  to  be  bounded  in  the  article  of  women;  he 
therefore  possessed  seven  hundred  who  bore  the  nflme 
of  queen ;  and  what  is  strange,  he  had  but  three  hun- 
dred concubiaes;  contrary  to  the  custom  of  kings,  who 
have  generally  more  mistresses  than  wives. 

He  kept  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  horses, 
doubtless  to  take  the  air  with  them  along  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  or  that  of  Sodom,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  brook  of  Kedron,  which  would  be  one  of  the 
most  delightful  places  upon  earth,  if  the  brook  was  not 
dry  nine  months  of  the  year,  and- if  the  earth  was  not 
horribly  stonjr. 

As  to  the  temple  which  he  built,  and  which  the  Jews 
believed  to  be  the  finest  work  of  the  universe,  if  the 
Bramantes,  the  Michael  Angelos,  and  the  Palladios,  had 
seen  this  building,  they  woidd  not  have  admired  it.  It 
was  a  kind  of  sinall  square  fortress,  which  enclosed  a 
court ;  in  this  court  was  one  edifice  of  forty  cubiu  long, 
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and  aDOther  of  twenty;  and  it  is  said,  that  thii  second 
edifice,  which  was  properly  the  temple,  the  oracle,  the 
holy  of  holies,  was  only  twenty  cubits  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  twenty  cubits  high.  M.  Souflot  would 
n<ot  have  been  quite  pleased  widi  these  proportions. 

The  books  attributed  to  Solomon  have  lasted  longer 
than  his  temple. 

Thenameof theauthoralone  has  rendered  thesebooks 
respectable.  They  should  be  good,  since  they  were 
written  by  a  king,  and  that  this  king  passed  for  the 
wisest  of  men. 

The  first  work  attributed  to  him  is  that  of  Proverbs. 
It  is  a  collection  of  maxims,  which  sometimes  appear 
to  our  refined  minds  trifling,  low,  incoherent,  in  bad  taste, 
and  without  meaning.  People  cannot  be  persuaded, 
that  an  enlightened  king  has  composed  a  collection 
o{  sentences,  in  which  there  is  not  one  which  regards 
the  art  of  government,  politics,  manners  of  cour*^ 
tiers,  or  customs  of  a  court.  They  are  astonished  at 
seeing  whole  chapters  in  which  nothing  is  spoken  of 
but  prostitutes,  who  invite  passengers  in  the  streets  to 
lie  with  them.  They  revolt  against  sentences  in  the 
following  style : — "  There  are  three  things  that  are 
never  satisfied,  a  fourth  which  never  says  *  enough  :* 
the  grave;  the  barren  womb;  the  earth  that  is  not 
filled  with  water,  are  the  three ;  and  the  fourth  is  fire, 
which  never  sayeth  *  enough.' 

"  There  be  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful  for 
roe;  yea,  four  which  I  know  not.  The  way  of  an  eagle 
in  the  air,  the  way  of  a  serpent  upon  a  rock,  the  way 
of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  way  of  a 
man  with  a  maid. 

**  There  be  four  things  which  are  little  upon  the 
earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise.  The  ants  are  a 
people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  • 
summer;  the  conies  are  but  a  feeble  race,  yet  they 
make  their  houses  in  rocks ;  the  locusts  have  no  king,  . 
yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands;  the  spider 
takedi  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces." 

C|in  we  impute  such  follies  as  these  to  a  great  king, 
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to  the  wisest  of  mortals?  say  the  objectors.  This  cri- 
ticism is  strong;  it  should  delirer  itself  with  more 
respect. 

The  Proyerbs  have  been  attributed  to  Isaiah,  Elijah, 
Sobna,  Eliakim,  Joachim,  and  several  others;  bat 
whoever  compiled  this  collection  of  eastern  sentences, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  a  king  who  gave  himself 
the  trouble.  Would  he  have  said,  that  the  terror  of  the 
king  is  like  the  roarine  of  a  lion?  It  is  thus  that  a 
subject  or  a  slave  spedcs,  who  trembles  at  the  anger  of 
his  master.  Would  Solomon  have  spoken  so  much 
of  unchaste  woman?  Would  he  have  said, — Look 
thou  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth 
its  colour  m  the  glass? 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  were  any  drinking 
glasses  in  the  time  of  Solomon ;  it  is  a  very  recent  in- 
vention; all  anti<}uitY  drank  from  cups  of  wood  or 
metal;  and  this  single  passage  perhaps  indicates  that 
this  Jewish  collection  was  composed  in  Alexandria,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  other  Jewish  books.* 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  is  attributed  to  Solo- 
mon, is  in  quite  a  different  order  and  taste.  Hq  who  speaks 
in  this  work  seems  not  to  be  deceived  by  visions  of 
grandeur,  to  be  tired  of  pleasures,  and  disgusted  with 
science.  We  have  taken  him  for  an  epicurean  who 
repeats  at  each  page,  that  the  just  and  unjust  aie  sub* 
ject  to  the  same  accidents;  that  man  is  nothing  more 
than  the  beast  which  perishes;  that  it  is  better  not  to 
be  bom  than  to  exist ;  that  there  is  no  other  life ;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  more  good  and  reasonable  than 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  labours  with  a  woman  whom 
we  love. 

It  might  happen,  that  Solomon  held  such  discourse 
with  some  of  his  wives ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  these 
are  objections  which  he  made ;  but  these  maxims,  which 

*  A  pedant  has  thought  be  found  an  error  in  tbiipaisagei  he 
bHDretended  that  we  have  ill  translated,  by  the  word « glass,'  the 
goblet  which  was,  says  he,  of  wood  or  metal  i  but  how  oould  tb# 
wine  have  sparkled  in  a  cup  of  metal  or  of  wood  }  and  what  does 
it  iigaify  ? 
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have  a  libertine  air,  do  not  at  all  resemble  objections; 
and  it  is  a  joke  to  profess  to  understand  in  an  author 
the  exact  contrary  of  that  which  he  says. 

We  believe,  tliat  we  read  the  sentiments  of  a  mate* 
rialist  at  once  sensual  and  disgusted,  who  appears  to 
have  put  an  edifying  word  or  two  on  God  in  the  last 
verse,  to  diminish  the  scandal  which  such  a  book  must 
necessarily  create. 

As  to  the  rest,  several  fathers  say  that  Solomon  did 
penance ;  so  that  we  can  pardon  him. 

Critics  have  difficulty  in  persuading  themselves,  that 
this  book  can  be  by  Solomon ;  and  Grotius  pretends 
that  it  was  written  under  Zerubabei.  It  is  not  natural 
for  Solomon  to  say, — "  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy 
king  is  a  child  !*'  The  Jews  had  not  then  such  kings. 

It  is  not  natural  for  him  to  say, — "  I  observe  the  face 
of  the  king."  It  is  much  more  likely,  that  the  author 
spoke  of  Solomon,  and  that  by  this  dienation  of  mind, 
which  we  discover  in  so  many  rabbins,  he  has  oftea 
forgotten,  in  the  course  of  the  book,  that  it  was  a  kin^ 
whom  iie  caused  to  speak. 

What  appears  surprising  to  them  is,  that  this  work 
has  been  consecrated  among  the  canonical  books.  If 
the  canon  of  the  bible  were  to  be  established  now,  say 
they,  perhaps  the  book  of  Ecqlesiastes  might  not  be  in- 
sert^ ;  but  it  was  inserted  at  a  time  when  books  were 
very  rare,  and  more  admired  than  read.  All  that  caa 
be  done  now  is^  to  palliate  the  epicureanism  which  pre- 
vails in  this  work.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  has 
been  treated  like  many  other  things  which  disgust  in 
a  particular  manner.  Being  established  in  times  of 
ignorance,  we  are  forced,  to  the  scandal  of  reason, 
to  maintain  them  in  wiser  times,  and  to  disguise  the 
horror  or  absurdity  of  them  by  allegories. — These 
critics  are  too  bold. 

The  Song  of  Songs  is  further  attributed  to  Solomon, 
because  the  name  of  that  king  is  found  in  two  or  three 
places ;  because  it  is  said  to  the  beloved,  that  she  is 
beautiful  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon;  because  she  says 
that  she  is  black,  by  which  epithet  it  is  believed  that 
Solomon  designated  his  Egyptian  wife. 
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These  three  reasons  have  not  proved  convincing: — 
Ut.  When  the  beloved,  in  speaking  to  her  lover,  says, 
— ^'^  The  king  hath  brought  me  into  his  chamber,"  she 
evidently  sp^s  of  another  than  her  lover ;  therefore 
the  king  is  not  this  lover;  it  is  the  king  of  the  festival ; 
it  is  iike  paran3rmph,  the  master  of  the  house,  whom 
sbe  means ;  and  this  Jewess  is  so  far  from  being  the 
mistress  of  a  king,  that  throughout  the  work  she  is  a 
shepherdess,  a  country  ^rl,  who  goes  seeking  her  lover 
through  the  fields,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
who  is  stopped  at  the  gates  by  a  porter  who  steals  her 
garment* 

2d.  *M  am  beautiful  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon,'^  is 
&e  expression  of  a  villager,  who  would  say, — I  am 
as beautifttl  as  the  king^s  tapestries;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  the  name  of  Solomon  is  found  in  this  work, 
that  it  cannot  be  his.  What  monarch  could  make  so 
ridiculous  a  comparison?  ''  Behold,'*  says  the  beloved, 
'^  bdidd  king  Solomon  with  the  crown  wherewith  his 
mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  of  his  espousals!" 
Who  recognises  not  in  these  expressions  the  common 
oomparisons  which  girls  make  in  speaking  of  their 
lovers?  They  say, — He  is  as  beautiful  as  a  prince; 
he  has  the  air  of  a  king,  &c. 

It  is  true,  that  the  shepherdess,  who  is  made  to  speak 
in  this  amorous  song,  says  that  she  is  tanned  by  the 
sun,  that  she  is  brown.  Now  if  this  was  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  shewas  not  so  tanned.  Females 
of  quality  in  £^^t  were  fair.  Cleopatra  was  so ;  and, 
in  a  word,  this  person  could  not  be  at  once  a  peasant 
and  a  queen. 

A  monarch  who  had  a  thousand  wives,  might  have 
s«d  to  one  of  them,—*'  Let  her  kiss  me  with  the  lips 
of  her  mouth ;  for  thy  breasts  are  better  than  wine.'' 
A  king  and  a  shepherd,  when  the  subject  is  of  kissing, 
might  express  themselves  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
trne,  that  it  is  strange  enough  it  should  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  girl  speaks  in  this  place,  and  eulogises 
the  breasts  of  her  lover. 

We  further  avow,,  that  a  gallant  king  might  have 
said  to  his  mistress,—"  A  bundle  of  myrrh  is  my  well- 
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beloved  onto  me;  he  shall  lie  all  night  between  my 
bieasu/' 

That  he  might  have  laid  to  her,-<-''  Thy  navel  is  like 
a  round  goblet  which  wanteth  not  liquor ;  thy  belly  is 
like  an  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with  lilies ;  thy  two 
breasts  are  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins ;  thy 
neck  is  as  a  tower  of  ivory;  thine  eyes  like  the  fish** 
pools  in  Heshbon;  and  thy  nose  as  the  tower  of 
l.ebanon/' 

I  confess,  that  the  eclogues  of  Virgil  are  in  a  different 
style ;  but  each  has  his  own,  and  a  Jew  is  not  obliged 
to  write  like  Virgil. 

We  have  not  noticed  this  fine  turn  of  eastern  elof 
<juence :— ^'  We  have  a  little  sister,  and  she  hath  no 
breasts.  What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister  in  the  day 
when  she  shall  be  spoken  for?  If  she  be  a  wall,  we 
will  build  upon  her;  and  if  she  be  a  door,  we  will 
close  it." 

Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  might  have  spoken  thus- 
in  his  merry  moods;  but  several  rabbins  have  main** 
tained,  not  only  that  that  this  voluptuous  eclogue  waa 
pot  king  Solomon's,  but  that  it  is  not  authentic. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestes  was  of  this  opinion ;  and  the 
celebrated  Grotius  calls  the  Song  of  Songs  a  libertine, 
flagitious  work,.  However,  it  is  consecrated,  and  we 
regard  it  as  a  perpetual  allegory  lof  the  marriage  of 
Jesus  Christ  with  the  church.  We  must  confess,  that 
the  allegory  is  rather  strong,  and  we  see  not  what  the 
church  Qould  understuid,  when  the  author  says  that 
his  little  sister  has  no  breasts. 

After  all,  this  song  is  a  precious  relic  of  antiquity; 
it  is  the  only  book  of  love  of  the  Hebrews  which  re- 
mains to  us»  Enjoyment  is  often  spoken  of  in  it. 
Jt  is  a  Jewish  eclogue^  The  style  is  like  that  of  all  the 
eloquent  works  of  the  Hebrews,  withoutconnection, 
without  order,  full  of  repetition,  confused,  ridiculously 
metwhorical,  but  containing  passages  which  breatibe 
simplicity  and  love. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  b  in  a  mor^  serious  taste;  but 
it  is  no  more  Sdomon's  than  the  Song  of  Songs.    It 
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is  generally  attributed  to  Jesui,  the  son  of  Sirac,  and 
by  some  to  Philo  of  Biblos ;  but  whoever  may  be  the 
anther,  it  is  believed,  that  in  his  time  the  Pentateuch 
did  not  exist;  for  he  says^in  chapter  10,  that  Abraham 
was  going  to  sacrifice  Isaac  at  the  time  of  the  deluge; 
and  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  patriarch  Joseph 
as  of  a  king  of  Egypt.  At  least  it  is  the  most  natural 
sense. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  author  in  the  same  chapter 
pretends,  that  in  his  time  the  statue  of  salt  into  which 
Lot's  wife  was  changed  was  to  be  seen.  What  critics 
find  still  worse  is,  that  the  book  appears  to  them  a 
tiresome  mass  of  common  places;  but  they  should 
consider,  that  such  works  are  not  made  to  follow  the 
vain  rules  of  eloquence.  They  are  written  to  edify, 
and  not  to  please,  and  we  should  even  combat  our  dis- 
inclination to  read  them. 

It  is  very  likely,  that  Solomon  was  rich  and  learned 
for  his  time  and  people.  Exaggeration,  the  inseparable 
companion  of  greatness,  attributes  riches  to  him  which 
he  could  not  have  possessed,  and  books  which  he  could 
not  have  written.  Respect  for  antiquity  has  since 
consecrated  these  errors. 

But  what  signifies  it  to  us,  that  these  books  were 
written  by  a  Jew?  Our  christian  religion  is  founded 
on  the  Jewish,  but  not  on  all  the  books  which  the  Jews 
have  written. 

For  instance,  why  should  the  Song  of  Songs  be 
more  sacred  to  us  than  the  fables  of  Talmud  ?  It  is, 
say  they,  because  we  have  comprised  it  in  the  canon 
of  the  Hebrews.  And  what  is  this  canon?  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  authentic  works.  Well,  must  a  work  be 
divine,  to  be  authentic?  A  history  of  the  little  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Siehem,  for  instance — ^is  it  anything  but 
a  history?  This  is  a  strange  prejudice.  We  hold  the 
Jews  in  horror,  and  we  insist  that  all  which  has  been 
written  by  them,  and  collected  by  us,  bears  the  stamp 
of  Divinity.  There  never  was  so  palpable  a  contra- 
diction. 
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SOMNAMBULISTS  AND  DREAMERS. 

SECTION  I. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  somnambulist,  but  he  contented  him- 
self with  rising,  dressing  himself,  making  a  bow,  and 
dancing  a  minuet,  all  which  he  did  very  properly;  and 
having  again  undressed  himself,  returned  to  bed  and 
continued  to  sleep. 

This  comes  not  near  the  somnambulist  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia. The  last  was  a  young  seminarist,  who  set 
himself  to  compose  a  sermon  in  his  sleep.  He  wrote 
it  correctly,  read  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  at 
least  appeared  to  read  it,  made  corrections,  erased 
some  lines,  substituted  others,  and  inserted  an  omitted 
word.  He  even  composed  music,  noted  it  with  pre- 
cision, and  after  preparing  his  paper  with  his  ruler, 
placed  the  words  under  the  notes  without  the  least 
mistake,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  said,  that  an  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  has  wit- 
nessed all  these  operations,  and  many  others  equally 
astonishing.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  this  prelate  had 
affixed  his  attestation  to  the  account,  signed  by  his 
grand  vicars,  or  at  least  by  his  secretary. 

But  supposing  that  this  somnambulist  has  done  all 
which  is  imputed  to  him,  I  would  persist  in  putting 
the  same  queries  to  him  as  to  a  simple  dreamer.  I 
would  say  to  him, — You  have  dreamed  more  forcibly 
than  another ;  but  it  is  upon  the  same  principle ;  one 
has  had  a  fever  only,  the  other  a  degree  of  madness ; 
but  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  received  ideas  and 
sensations  to  which  they  have  not  attended.  You  have 
both  done  what  you  did  not  intend  to  do. 

Of  two  dreamers,  the  one  has  not  a  single  idea,  the 
other  a  crowd;  the  one  is  as  insensible  as  marble, 
while  the  other  experiences  desires  and  enjoyments. 
A  lover  composes  a  song  on  his  mistress  in  a  ciream, and 
in  his  delirium  imagines  himself  to  be  reading  a  tender 
letter  from  her,  which  he  repeats  aloud:— 
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Scribit  Mfurtori  roeratrix  i  dat  adulteim  mttout 
In  noctb  spatio  iiuMr6rum  vulnera  durant. 

PxTKOifioty  chap.  civ. 

Does  anytbing  pass  within  you  during  this  powerful 
dream  more  than  what  passes  every  day  when  you  are 
awake  ? 

You,  Mr.  Seminarist,  bom  with  the  gift  of  imitation, 
you  have  listened  to  some  hundred  sermons,  and  your 
brain  is  prepared  to  make  them :  moved  by  the  talent 
of  imitation,  you  have  written  them  viraking ;  and  yon 
are  led  by  the  same  talent  and  impulse  when  you  are 
asleep*  But  how  have  you  been  able  to  become  a 
preacher  in  a  dream  ?  You  went  to  sleep,  without  any 
desire  to  preach.  Remember  well  the  first  time  that 
you  were  led  to  compose  ,the  sketch  of  a  sermon  whilst 
awake.  You  thought  not  of  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before ;  but  seated  in  your  chamber,  occupied  in  a  re- 
verie, without  any  determinate  ideas,  your  memory 
Tecals,  without  your  will  interfering,  the  remembrance 
of  a  certain  holiday ;  this  holiday  reminds  you  that 
sermons  are  delivered  on  that  day;  you  remenfber  a 
text*  this  text  suggests  an  exordium ;  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  are  lying  near  you ;  and  you  begin  to  write  things 
you  had  not  the  least  previous  intention  of  writing. 

Such  is  precisely  what  came  to  pass  in  your  noctam- 
bulism. 

You  believe  yourself,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other 
occupation,  to  have  done  only  what  you  intended  to  do ; 
and  you  have  been  directed  without  consciousness  by 
all  which  preceded  the  writing  of  the  sermon. 

In  the  same  manner  when,  on  coming  from  vespers, 
you  are  sliut  up  in  your  cell  to  meditate,  you  have  ho 
desien  to  occupy  yourself  with  the  image  of  your  fair 
neighbour;  but  it  somehow  or  another  intrudies;  your 
imagination  is  inflamed ;  and  I  need  not  refer  to  the 
consequences. 

You  may  have  experienced  the  same  adventure  in 
your  sleep. 

What  share  has  your  will  had  in  all  these  modifica^ 
lions  of  sensation  f  The  same  that  it  has  had  in  < 
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coursing  of  your  blood  through  your  arteries  and 
veins,  in  the  action  of  your  lymphatic  vessels,  or  in  the 
pulsation  of  your  heart,  or  of  your  brain . 

I  have  read  the  article  Dreams  in  the  Encyclopedia, 
and  have  understood  nothing;  and  when  I  search 
after  the  cause  of  my  ideas  and  actions,  either  in 
sleeping  or  waking,  I  am  equally  confounded. 

I  know  well,  that  a  reasoner  who  would  prove  to  me, 
when  I  wake,  and  when  I  am  neither  mad  nor  intoxi- 
cated, that  lam  then  an  active  agent,  would  but  slightly 
embarrass  me  ;  but  I  should  be  still  more  embarrassed 
if  I  undertook  to  prove  to  him,  that  when  he  slept  he 
was  passive  and  a  pure  automaton. 

Explain  to  me  an  animal  who  is  a  mere  machine  one 
,  half  of  his  life,  and  who  changes  his  nature  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

SECTION  II. 

Letter  on  Dreams  to  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette^ 
August,  1764, 

'  Gentlemen, — All  the  objects  of  science  are  within 
your  jurisdiction,  allow  chimeras  to  be  so  also.  "  Nil 
sub  sole  novum;*'— nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Thus 
it  is  not  of  anything  which  passes  in  noon-day  that  I 
am  going  to  treat,  but  of  that  which  takes  place 
during  the  night.  Be  not  alarmed;  it  is  only  with 
dreams  that  I  concern  myself. 

I  confess,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  constantly  of  the 
opinion  of  the  physician  of  M.  Pourceaugnac ;  he  en- 
quires of  his  patient  the  nature  of  his  dreams,  and 
M.  Pourceaugnac,  who  is  not  a  philosopher,  replies 
that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  dreams.  It  is  most 
certain  however,  with  no  offence  to  your  Limousin,  that 
uneasy  and  horrible  dreams  denote  pain  either  of  body 
or  mind ;  a  body  overcharged  with  aliment,  or  a  mina 
occupied  with  melancholy  ideas  when  awake. 

The  labourer  who  has  waked  without  chagrin,  arid 
fed  without  excess,  sleeps  sound  and  tranquil,  and 
dreams  disturb  him  not;  so  long  as  he  is  in  this  state, 
he  seldom  remembers  having  a  dream — a  truth  which  I 
have  fully  ascertained  on  my  estate  in  Herefordshire. 
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Every  dream  of  a  forcible  nature  is  produced  by  some 
excess,  either  iu  the  passions  of  the  soul,  or  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body;  it  seems  as  if  nature  intended  to 
punish  us  for  them,  bj  sugj^ting  ideas,  and  making 
us  think  in  spite  of  ourselves*  It  may  be  inferred 
from  this,  that  those  who  think  the  least  are  the  most 
happy;  but  it  is  not  that  conclusion  which  I  seek  to 
e8tal>lish. 

We  must  acknowledge,  with  Petronius,  **  Quidquid 
luce  fuit,  tenebris  agit  I  have  known  advocates  who 
hare  pleaded  in  dreams ;  mathematicians  who  have 
sought  to  solve  problems ;  and  poets  who  have  com- 
posed verses.  I  have  made  some  myself,  whfch  are 
very  passable*  It  is  therefore  incontestable,  that  con- 
secutive ideas  occur  in  sleep,  as  well  as  when  we  are 
awake,  which  ideas  as  certainly  come  in  spite  of  us. 
We  think  while  sleeping,  as  we  move  in  our  beds, 
without  our  vrill  having  anything  to  do  either  in  the 
motive  or  the  thought*  Your  fiather  Malebranche  is 
very  right  in  asserting,  that  we  are  not  able  to  give 
ourselves  ideas.  For  why  are  we  to  be  masters  of  them, 
when  waking,  more  than  during  sleep?  If  your  Male-* 
branche  had  stopped  there,  he  would  have  been  a 
great  philosopher ;  he  deceived  himself  only  by  going 
too  far,  of  him  we  may  say : — 

Procetiit  loo|(i  flammantia  moenia  ronndi. 

LOCRBTIITR,  i.  74. 

Hii  yi|roroiM  and  active  mind  was  hurl'd 

Beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  thii  world.«»CRBBcii. 

For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reflection,  that 
our  thoughts  proceed  not  from  ourselves,  may  induce 
the  visit  of  some  very  good  thoughts.  I  will  not, 
however,  undertake  to  develope  mine,  for  fear  of  tiring 
some  readers,  and  astonishing  others. 

I  simply  beg  to  say  two  or  three  words  in  relation 
to  dreams.  Have  you  not  found,  like  me,  that  they 
are  the  origin  of  the  opinion  so  generally  diffused 
throughout  antiquity,  touchmg  spectres  and  manes? 
A  man  profoundly  afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  wife  or 
his  son,  sees  them  m  his  sleep ;  he  speaks  to  them ; 
they  reply  to  him ;  and  to  hun  they  have  certain! 

N  3 
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appeared.  Other  men  have  had  similar  dreams ;  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  deny  that  the  dead  may  return  ; 
but  it  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  deceased, 
whether  inhumed,  reduced  to  ashes,  or  buried  in  the 
abyss  of  the  sea,  have  not  been  able  to  reserve  their 
bodies;  it  is  therefore  the  soul  which  we  have  seen. 
This  soul  must  necessarily  be  extended,  light,  and  im^ 
palpable,  because  in  speaking  to  it  we  have  not  been 
able  to  embrace  it:  ^'  Effugit  imago  par  levibus 
ventis."  It  is  moulded  and  designed  from  the  body 
that  it  inhabits,  since  it  perfectly  resembles  it  The 
name  of  shade  or  manes  is  given  it ;  from  all  which  a 
confused  idea  remains  in  the  head,  which  diffuses 
itself  so  much  the  more,  because  no  one  can  under* 
stand  it. 

Dreams  also  appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  sensible 
origin  of  primitive  prophecy  or  prediction.  What 
more  natural  or  common  than  to  dream  that  a  person 
dear  to  us  is  in  danger  of  dying,  or  that  we  see  him 
expiring  ?  What  more  natural  again,  than  that  such  a 
person  may  really  die  soon  after  this  ominous  dream 
of  his  friend  ?  Dreams  which  have  come  to  pass,  are 
always  predictions  which  no  one  can  doubt,  no  ac- 
count being  taken  of  the  dreams  which  are  never 
fulfilled;  a  single  dream  accomplished  has  more 
effect  than  a  hundred  which  fail.  Antiquity  abounds 
with  these  examples.  How  constructed  are  we  for  the 
reception  of  error !  Day  and  night  unite  to  deceive  us ! 

You  see,  gentlemen,  that  by  attending  to  these 
ideas,  we  may  gather  some  fruit  from  the  book  of  my 
compatriot,  the  dreamer ;  but  I  finish,  lest  you  should 
take  me  myself  for  a  mere  visionary. — Yours, 

John  Dreamer. 

section  iii. 

Of  Dreams, 

According  to  Petronius,  dreams  are  not  of  divine 
ongin,  but  self-formed :— - 

Somnia  qua  mentes  ludunt  yolitantibus  ambris, 
Non  delumbra  deum  nee  ab  SBthero  Dumina  miltuDt, 
Sed  sibi  quisijue  facit. 
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But  how,  all  the  senses  being  defunct  in  sleep,  does 
there  remain  an  internal  one  which  retains  conscious* 
ness  ?  How  is  it,  that  while  the  eyes  see  not,  the  ears 
hear  not,  we  notwithstanding  understand  in  our 
dreams  ?  The  hound  renews  the  chase  in  a  dream  :  he 
barks,  follows  his  prey,  and  is  in  at  the  death.  The 
poet  composes  verses  in  his  sleep ;  the  mathematician 
examines  his  diagram;  and  the  metaphysician  reasons 
well  or  ill ;  of  all  which  there  are  striking  examples.  . 
Are  they  only  the  organs  of  the  machine  which  act  ? 
Is  it  the  pure  soul,  submitted  to  the  empire  of  the 
senses,  enjoying  its  faculties  at  liberty  ? 

If  the  organs  alone  produce  dreams  by  night,  why 
not  alone  produce  ideas  by  day?  If  the  soul,  pure  and 
tranquil,  acting  for  itself  during  the  repose  of  the 
senses,  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  ideas  while  we  are 
sleeping,  why  are  all  these  ideas  usually  irregular, 
unreasonable,  and  incoherent?  What!  at  a  time  when 
the  soul  is  least  disturbed,  is  it  so  much  disquieted  in 
its  imagination  ?  Is  it  frantic  when  at  liberty  ?  If  it 
was  produced  with  metaphysical  ideas,  as  so  many 
sages  assert  who  dream  with  their  eyes  open,  its  correct 
and  luminous  ideas  of  being,  of  infinity,  and  of  all  the 
primary  principles,  ought  to  be  revealed  in  the  soul 
with  the  greatest  energy  when  the  body  sleeps.  We 
should  never  be  good  philosophers  except  when 
dreaming. 

Whatever  system  we  embrace,  whatever  our  vain 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  memory  impels  the  brain, 
and  that  the  brain  acts  upon  the  soul,  we  must  allow 
that  our  ideas  come,  in  sleep,  independently  of  our  will. 
It  is  therefore  certain,  that  we  can  think  seven  or  eight 
hours  running  without  tlie  least  intention  to  do  so,  and 
even  without  being  certain  that  we  think.  Pause  upon 
that,  and  endeavour  to  divine  what  there  is  in  this 
which  is  animal. 

Dreams  have  always  formed  a  great  object  of  super- 
stition, and  nothing  is  more  natural.     A  man  deeply 
affected  with  the  sickness  of  his  mistress,  dreams  that 
he  sees  her  dying;  she  dies  the  next  day;  and 
course  the  gods  have  predicted  her  death. 
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The  general  of  an  army  dreams  that  he  shall  gain  a 
battle;  he  subsequently  gains  one;  the  gods  had  de* 
creed  that  he  should  be  a  conqueror.  Dreams  which 
are  accomplished,  are  alone  attended  to.  Dreams 
foro^  a  great  part  of  ancient  history,  as  also  of  oracles. 

The  Vulgate  thus  translates  the  end  of  the  26th 
verse  of  the  xixth  chapter  of  Leviticus :-— '^  You  shall 
not  observe  dreams/'  But  the  word  dream  exists  not 
in  the  Hebrew;  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  strange  if 
attention  to  dreams  was  reproved  in  the  same  book  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  Joseph  became  the  benefactor  of 
Egypt  and  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  interpreta* 
tion  of  three  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  thing  so  com* 
mon,  that  the  supposed  art  had  no  limits,  and  the 
interpreter  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  say  what 
^another  person  had  dreamed.  Nebuchadnezzar,  hav- 
ing forgotten  his  dream,  orders  his  magi  to  say  what  it 
was  he  had  dreamed,  and  threatened  them  with  death  if 
they  failed ;  but  the  Jew  Daniel,  who  was  in  the  school 
of  the  magi,  saved  their  lives  by  divining  at  once  what 
the  king  had  dreamed,  and  interpreting  it.  This 
history,  and  many  others,  may  serve  to  prove  that  the 
laws  of  the  Jews  did  not  forbid  oneiromancy,  that  is 
to  say,  the  science  of  dreams. 

SECTION  IV. 

Lausanne,  Oct  25,  1757. 
In  one  of  my  dream?  I  supped  with  M.  Touron, 
who  appeared  to  compose  verses  and  music,  which  he 
sang  to  us.     I  addressed  these  four  lines  to  him  in 
my  dream : — 

Mod  eherToiwon^que  tu  m'enchantes 
Par  la  douceur  de  tea  accens ! 
Que  tea  vers  sont  doux  et  coulans  I 
Ta  les  fais  comme  tu  let  chaates. 
Thy  gentle  acoenta,  Touron  dear, 
Sound  most  delightful  to  my  ear! 
With  how  much  aaae  the  verses  roll, 
'Which  flow,  while  singing,  from  thy  soul ! 

In  another  dream,  I  recited  the  first  canto  of  the 
Heuriade  quite  different  from  wl^at  it  is.    Yesterday  I 
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dreamed  that  verses  were  recited  at  supper,  and  that 
some  one  pretended  they  were  too  witty.  I  replied, 
that  verses  were  entertainments  given  to  the  soul,  and 
that  ornaments  are  necessary  in  entertainments. 

I  have  therefore  said  things  in  my  sleep  which  I 
should  have  some  difficulty  to  say  when  awake;  I 
have  had  thoughts  and  reflections,  in  spite  of  myself, 
and  without  the  least  voluntary  operation  on  my  o^m 
part,  and  nevertheless  combined  my  ideas  with  saga- 
city, and  even  with  genius.  What  am  I  therefore,  if 
not  a  machine? 

SOPHIST. 

A  GEOMETRICIAN,  a  little  severe,  thus  addressed  us 
one  day: — ^There  is  nothing  in  literature  more  danger* 
ous  than  rhetorical  sophists ;  and  among  these  sophists 
none,  are  more  unintelligible  and  unworthy  of  being 
understood  than  the  divbe  Plato. 

The  only  useful  idea  to  be  found  in  him,  is  that  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  already  ad- 
mitted among  cultivated  nations;  but  then  how  does 
he  prove  this  immortality? 

We  cannot  too  forcibly  appeal  to  this  proof,  in  or- 
der to  correctly  appreciate  this  famous  Greek. 

He  asserts  in  his  Phedon,  that  death  is  the  opposite 
of  life,  that  death  springs  from  life,  and  the  living 
from  the  dead,  consequently  that  our  souls  will  de- 
scend beneath  the  earth  when  we  die. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  sophist  Plato,  who  gives  him- 
self out  for  the  enemy  of  all  sophists,  reasons  always 
thus,  what  have  been  all  these  pretended  great  men, 
and  in  what  has  consisted  their  utility  ? 

The  grand  defect  of  the  platonic  philosophy,  is  the 
transformation  of  abstract  ideas  into  realities.  A  man 
<;an.only  perform  a  fine  action,  because  a  beauty  really 
exists,  which  is  its  archetype. 

We  cannot  perform  any  action,  without  forming  an 
idea  of  the  action — therefore  these  ideas  exist  I  kn<^ 
not  where,  and  it  is  necessary  to  study  them. 
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God  formed  an  idea  of  liie  world  before  he  created 
it  This  was  his  logos:  the  world  therefore  is  the 
production  of  the  logos ! 

What  disputes,  how  much  vain  and  even  sanguinary 
contests,  has  this  manner  of  argument  produced  upon 
earth  !  Plato  never  dreamed  that  his  doctrine  would 
be  able,  at  some  future  period,  to  divide  a  church 
which  in  his  time  was  not  in  existence. 

To  conceive  a  just  contempt  for  all  these  foolish 
subtilties,  read  Demosthenes,  and  see  if  in  any  one 
of  his  harangues  he  employs  one  of  these  ridiculous 
sophisms.  It  is  a  clear  proof,  that  in  serious  business 
no  more  attention  is  paid  to  these  chimeras,  than  in 
a  council  of  state  to  theses  of  theology. 

Neither  will  you  find  any  of  this  sophistry  in  the 
speeches  of  Cicero.  It  was  a  jargon  of  the  schools, 
invented  to  amuse  idleness — the  quackery  of  mind. 

SOUL. 

SECTION  I. 

This  is  a  vague  and  indeterminate  term,  expressing 
an  unknown  principle  of  known  effects,  which  we  fed 
in  ourselves.  This  word  soul  answers  to  the  '  anima' 
of  the  Latins — to  the  *  pneuma'  of  the  Greeks — to  the 
term  which  each  and  every  nation  has  used  to  express 
what  they  understood  no  better  than  we  do. 

In  the  proper  and  literal  sense  of  the  Latin  and  the 
languages  derived  from  it,  it  signifies  that  which  ani« 
mates.  Thus  people  say,  the  soul  of  men,  of  ani- 
mals, and  sometimes jgf  plants,  to  denote  their  princi-* 
pie  of  vegetation  andnife.  This  word  has  never  bagn 
uttered  with  any  but  a  confused  idea,  as  when  it  is 
said  in  Genesis — *^  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul ;"  and — 
^*  The  soul  of  animals  is  in  the  blood ;"  and — ^^  Stay 
not  my  soul ;"  &c. 

Thus  the  soul  was  taken  for  the  origin  and  the  cause 
of  life,  and  for  life  itself.  Hence  all  known  nations 
long  imagined  that  everything  died  with  the  body.  If 
anything  can  be  discerned  with  clearness  in  the  chaos 
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of  ancient  histories,  it  setmt  that  the  Egyptians  were 
at  least  the  first  who  made  a  distinction  between 
the  intelligence  and  the  soul ;  and  the  Greeks  learned 
from  theaoi  to  distinguish  their  *  nolis'  and  their 
*  pneuma.'  The  Laims,  after  the  example  of  the 
Greeks,  distinguished  <  animus'  and'anima;'  and  we 
too  have  our  soul  and  our  understanding.  But  is 
that  which  is  the  principle  of  our  life,  and  that  which 
is  the  principle  of  our  tJioughts,  two  different  thin|;8? 
Does  that  which  causes  us  to  digest,  and  which  gives 
us  sensation  and  memory,  resemble  that  which  is  the 
cause  of  digestion  in  animak,  and  of  their  sensations 
and  memory? 

Here  is  an  eternal  object  for  disputation:  I  say 
an  etcamal  object,  for  having  no  primitive  notion  from 
which  to  deduce  in  this  investigation,  we  must  ever 
continue  in  a  labyimth  of  doubts  and  feeble  conjec« 
tures.  ^^ 

We  have  not  the  smallest  step  on  which  to  set  our 
foot,  to  reach  the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  makes  us 
live  and  what  makes  us  think.  How  should  we?  For 
we  must  then  have  seen  life  and  thoueht  enter  a  body. 
Does  a  father  know  how  he  produced  his  son  ?  Does 
a  mother  know  how  she  conceived  him?  Has  any 
one  ever  "been  able  to  divine  how  he  acts,  how  he 
wakes,  or  how  he  sleeps?  Does  any  one  know  how 
bis  limbs  obey  his  will?  Has  any  one  discovered  by 
what-art  his  ideas  are  traced  in  his  brain,  and  issue 
from  it  at  his  command  ?  Feeble  automata,  moved  by 
the  invisible  hand  which  directs  us  on  the  stage  of  this 
world,  which  of  us  has  ever  perceived  the  thread  which 
guides  us  ? 

We  dare  to  put  in  question,  whether  the  intelligent 
soul  is  spirit  or 'matter;  whether  it  is  created  before 
us,  or  proceeds  from  nothing  at  our  birth;  whether, 
after  animating  us  for  a  day  on  this  earth,  it  lives  after 
us  in  eternity*  These  questions  appear  sublime ;  what 
are  they  ?  Questions  of  blind  men  asking  one  another 
—What  is  light? 

When  we  wish  to  have  a  rude  knowledge  of  a  pie 
of  metal,  we  put  it  on  the  fire  in  a  crucible;  but  b 
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we  any  crucible  wherein  to  put  the  soul  ?  It  is  sprit, 
says  one,; — ^but  what  is  spirit?  Assuredly,  no  one 
knows.  This  is  a  word  so  vOid  of  meaning,  that 
to  tell  what  spirit  is,  you  are  obliged  to  say  what  it  is 
not.  The  soul  is  matter,  says  another ;  but  what  is 
matter  ?  We  know  nothing  of  it  but  a  few  appearances 
and  properties ;  and  not  one  of  these  properties,  not 
one  of  these  appearances,  can  bear  the  least  affinity  to 
thought. 

It  is  something  distinct  from  matter,  you  say;  but 
what  proof  have  you  of  this?  Is  it  because  matter  is 
divisible  and  figurable,  and  thought  is  not  ?  But  how 
do  you  know  that  the  first  principles  of  matter, are 
divisible  and  figurable  ?  It  is  very  likely  that  they  are 
not :  whole  sects  of  philosophers  assert,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  matter  have  neither  figure  nor  extent.  You 
triumphantly  exclaim^Thought  is  neither  word,  nor 
stone,  nor  sand,  nor  metal ;  therefore  thought  belongs 
not  to  matter.  Weak  and  presumptuous  reasoners ! 
Gravitation  is  neither  wood,  nor  sand,  nor  metal,  nor 
stone ;  nor  is  motion,  or  vegetation,  or  life,  any  of  all 
these;  yet  life,  vegetation,  motion,  gravitation,  are 
given  to  matter.  To  say  that  God  cannot  give  thought 
to  matter,  is  to  say  the  most  insolently  absurd  thin^ 
that  has  ever  been  advanced  in  the  privileged  schools 
of  madness  and  folly.  We  are  not  assured  that  God 
has  done  this ;  we  are  only  assured  that  he  can  do  it. 
But  of  what  avail  is  all  that  has  been  said,  or  all  that 
will  be  said  about  the  soul  ?  What  avails  it  that  it 
has  been  called  *  entelechia,'  quintessence,  flame,  ether, 
•!^that  it  has  been  believed  to  be  universal,  uncreated, 
transmigrant,  &c.? 

Of  what  avail,  in  these  questions  inaccessible  to 
reason,  are  the  romances  of  our  uncertain  imagina- 
tions ?  What  avails  it,  that  the  fathers  in  the  four 
primitive  ages  believed  the  soul  to  be  corporeal? 
What  avails  it  that  TertuUian,  with  a  contradictoriness 
that  was  familiar  to  him,  decided  that  it  is  at  once 
corporeal,  figured,  and  simple  ?  We  have  a  thousand 
testimonies  of  ignorance,  but  not  one  which  affords  us 
a  ray  of  probability. 
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How  then  tkftU  we  be  bold  enoQch  to  «flirm  what 
the  aoul  is  ?  We  know  eeitainly  that  we  exist,  that 
we  htl,  that  we  think.  Seek  we  to  advanee  one  step 
farther — ^we  fall  into  an  abyss  of  darkness;  and  in 
this  abyss  we  have  still  the  foolish  temerity  to  dispute 
whether  tUs  sool,  of  whidi  we  have  not  the  least  idea, 
is  made  before  us  or  with  us,  and  whether  it  is  perish- 
able or  immortal  ? 

The  article  Souii,  and  all  articles  belonging  to  me- 
taphysics, should  begin  with  a  sincere  submission  to 
the  indubitable  tenets  of  the  church*  Revelation  is 
doubtless  much  better  than  philosophy.  Systems 
exercise  the  mind,  but  ikith  enlig;htens  and  ffuiaes  it. 

Are  there  not  words  often  pronounced  of  which  we 
have  but  a  very  eonftised  idea,  or  perhaps  no  idea  at 
all?  Is  not  the  word  soul  one  of  these?  When  the 
tongue  of  a  pair  of  bellows  is  out  of  order,  and  the  air, 
escaping  through  the  valve,  is  not  driven  with  violence 
towards  the  fire,  the  maid-servant  8a3rs — ^The  sou)  of 
the  bellows  is  burst.*  She  knows  no  better,  and  the 
question  does  not  at  all  disturb  her  quiet. 

The  gardener  uses  the  expression — Soul  of  the 
plants  ;t  :and  cultivates  them  very  well  without  know* 
ing  what  the  term  means. 

The  musical  instrument  maker  places,  and  shifts 
forward  or  backward,  the  soul  of  a  violin,  under  the 
bridge,  in  i^e  interior  of  the  instrument :  a  sorry  bit 
of  wood  more  or  less  gives  it  or  takes  from  it  an  har- 
monious soul. 

.  We  have  several  manufactures  in  which  the  work- 
men give  the  appellation  of  soul  to  their  machines ; 
but  they  are  never  heard  to  dispute  about  the  word : 
it  is  otlierwise  with  philosophers. 

The  word  soul,  with  us,  signifies  in  general  that 
which  animates.  Our  predecessors,  the  Celts,  gave 
their  soul  the  name  of '  seel,"  of  which  the  English  have 
made  soul,  while  the  Germans  retain  *  seel  ;*  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  ancient  Teutones  and  the  ancient  Bri^ 
tons  had  no  university  quarrels  about  this  expression. 

•  ^  L*ai9e  de  toufilet  est  crev^.*'        +  *<  Ame  des  plantes. 
VOL,  VI.  O 
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The  Greeks  distinguished  three  sorts  of  souls :— > 
*  Psychie/  sonifying  die  sensitive  soul— the  soul  of  the 
senses;  and  hence  it  was  that  Love,  the  son  of 
Aphrodite,  had  so  much  passion  for  Psyche,  and  that 
she  loved  him  so  tenderly :  <  Pneuma/  the  breath 
Which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  whole  machine,  and 
which  we  have  rendered  by  ^  spiritus' — spirit — ^a  vague 
term,  which  has  received  a  thousand  dmerent  accep- 
tations ;  and  lastly, '  nolis,'  intelligence* 

Thus  we  possess  three  souls,  without  having  the 
slightest  notion  of  any  one  of  them.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  admits  these  three  souls  in  his  quality  of 
peripatetic,  and  distinguishes  each  of  the  three  into 
three  parts/ 

'  Psyche'  was  in  the  breast ;  *  Pneuma'  was  spread 
throughout  the  body;  and  ^Noiis'  was  in  the  head. 
There  was  no  other  philosophy  in  our  schools  until  the 
present  day ;  and  woe  to  the  man  who  took  one  of 
these  souls  for  another ! 

In  this  chaos  of  ideas,  there  was  however  a  founda« 
tion.  Men  had  clearly  perceived  that  in  their  pas* 
sions  of  love,  anger,  fear,  &c.  motions  were  excited 
within  them ;  the  heart  and  the  liver  were  the  seat  of 
the  passions.  When  thinking  deeply,  one  feels  a 
labouring  in  the  organs  of  the  head ;  therefore  the  in- 
tellectual soul  is  in  the  brain.  Without  respiration 
there  is  no  vegetation,  no  life ;  therefore  the  vegetative 
soul  is  in  the  breast,  which  receives  the  breath  of 
the  w. 

When  men  had  seen  in  their  sleep  their  dead  rela* 
tives  or  friends,  they  necessarily  sought  to  discover 
what  had  appeared  to  them.  It  was  not  the  body^ 
which  had  been  consumed  on  a  pile,  or  swallowed  up 
m  the  sea  and  eaten  by  the  fishes.  However,  they 
would  declare  it  was  something,  for  they  had  seen  it ; 
the  dead  man  had  spoken ;  the  dreamer  had  ques* 
tioned  hiip.  Was  it  *  Psyche* — was  it  *  Pneuma' — 
was  it  ^  Noiis' — ^with  whom  he  had  conversed  in  his 
sleep  ?  Then  a  phantom  was  imagined — ^a  slight  figure : 

•  St.  Thomtt'4  Dream,  Lyoni  edidon,  17118. 
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it  WM  <  skia*— it  mm  *  daittMM'«-a  thade  of  the 
manes — ft  smftU  kwI  of  tir  «ad  fire^  extrcndy  •lenderi 
wandering  none  knew  where. 

In  after  tunes,  when  it  was  detenniaed  to  sound  the 
matter,  the  nndisputed  result  was,  that  this  soal  was 
corp(»eal,  and  all  antiquity  had  no  other  idea  of  it. 
At  length  came  Plato,  who  so  snbtiltaed  this  sonl,  that 
it  was  donbted  whether  he  did  not  entirely  separate  it 
from  matter;  but  the  problem  was  never  resoWed 
until  faith  came  to  enlighten  ns. 

In  vain  do  the  matenaUsts  addnce  die  testimony  of 
some  fathers  of  the  chnrch  who  do  not  express  them« 
selres  with  eiactneis,  St  Irensnis*  says,  that  the 
sool  is  bat  the  breath  of  life,  that  it  is  incorporeal  only 
in  comparison  with  the  mortal  body,  and  that  it  retains 
the  human  figme  in  order  that  it  may  be  recognised. 

In  vain  dm  Tertnllian  express  himself  thus-— ^'  The 
corporality  of  the  sonl  shines  forth  in  the  gospel. 
'  Gorporalitas  animm  in  ipso  evangelio  rehicesseit:  "f 
For  if  the  goal  had  not  a  body,  tl^  image  of  the  soul 
would  not  have  the  image  of  tlie  body. 

In  vain  does  he  even  relate  the  vision  of  a  holy 
woman  who  had  seen  ft  very  brilliant  soal  of  the  colour 
of  the  air. 

In  vain  does  Tatian  expressly  say — *  Pseukai  men 
oun  ei  ton  anthropon  polum^res  esti'— -The  soul  of  man 
if  compoaed  of  several  parts.^ 

In  vain  do  they  adduce  St  Hilary,  who  said  in  later 
timesp— <^  There  is  nothing  created  which  is  not  corpo- 
real, neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth;  neither  visible 
nor  invisible;  all  is  formed  of  elements;  and  souls, 
whether  they  inhabit  a  body,  or  are  without  a  body, 
have  always  a  corporeal  substance."^ 

In  vain  does  St  Ambrose,  in  the  fourth  century, 
say — ^*  We  know  nothing  but  what  is  material,  except* 
ing  only  the  everrvenerable  Trinity .'1| 

•  Book  V.  ehsp.  7. 

-^  De  Animft,  chap.  vii. 

5  Oration  against  the  Greeks. 
St.  Hilary  on  St.  Matthew,  p.  eSS. 
I  On  AbrsBMB,  book  ii.  chap.  viii. 

o2 
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The  whole  body  of  the  diurch  hus  deeided,  that  thd 
soul  is  immateiial.  These  holy  men  had  faiien  into 
an  error  th^n  universal;  &ey  were  moi;  but  they 
were  not  mistaken  concerning  immortality^  because  it 
is  evidently  announced  in  the  gospels. 

So  evident  is  our  need.iof  the  decision  of  the 
infallible  church  on  these  points  of  philosophy,  that 
indeed  we  have  not  of  ourselves  any  sufficient 
notion  of .  what  .  ia  called  pure  spirit^  nor  of :  what 
is  called  matter.  Pure  spirit  is  an  expression  which 
giyes  us  no  idea;  and  we  are  acquainted  with  matter 
only  by  a  few  phenomena.  So  little  do  we  know  of 
it,  that  we  call  it  substance,  which  woid  ^  substance 
means  diatwhieh  is  beneath;  but  this  beneath  will 
eternally  be.  concealed  from  us;  this  beneath  is  tbe 
Creator's  secret,  and  this  secret  of  the  Creator  is  every* 
where.  We  neither  know  how  we  reeeivse  life,  nor 
how  we  give  it,inor  how  we  grow,  nor  how  We  digest, 
nor  how  we  sleep,  nor  how  we  think,  nor  how  we  feel. ' 

The  great  d^cuhy  is,  to  compfehend  how  a  being, 
whatsoever  it  be,,  has  thoughts. 

SECTION    II. 

Locke  8  Doubts  concerning  the  Soul. 

The  author  of  the  article  Soulv  in  the  Encydopedia, 
who  has  scrupulously  followed  Jacquelot,  teaches  us 
nothing.  He  also  rises  up  against  Loeke^  beeause  the 
modest  Locke  has  said :— . 

*^  Perhaps  we  shall  never  be  capable  of  knowing, 
whether  a  material  being  thinks  or  not^  for  this  rea* 
son — that  it  is  impoasibfe  for  us  to  discover,  by  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  ideas, '  without  revelation,* 
whether  God  has  not  given  to  some  portion  of  matter, 
disposed  as  he  thinks  fit,  the  power  of  perceiving  and 
thinking ;  or  whether  he  has  joined  and  united  to 
matter  so  disposed,  an  immaterial  and  linking  sub- 
stance.* For  with  regard  to  our  notions,  it  iir  na  less 
easy  for  us  to  conceive  that  God  can,  if  he  pleases, 
ada  to  an  idea  of  matter  the  faculty  of  thinking,  than 
to  comprehend,  thait  he  joins  to  it  another  substance 
with  the  faculty  of  thinking;  since  we  know  not  in  what 
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tkonghtcoDsisUyiiortowluit  kind  of  Mbtliaoe  thii  all- 
powCTfvl  being  hat  thought  fit  to  grant  this  power, 
which  could  be  created  only  by  virtne  of  the  mod  will 
and  pleaaofe  of  the  Cicator.  I  do  not  see,  Umi  there 
18  any  contradiction  in  God — that  thinking,  eternal, 
and  all-powerfhl  being — giving,  if  he  wills  it,  certain 
degrees  of  feeling,  perception,  and  thought,  to  certain 
portions  of  matter,  created  and  insensible,  which  he 
joins  togedier  as  he  thinks  fit.'' 

This  was  speaking  like  a  profound,  religious,  and 
modest  man.* 

It  is  known  what  contests  he  had  to  maintain  con- 
cerning this  opinion,  which  he  appeared  to  haTe 
hasard^,  bat  which  was  really  no  other  than  a  conse- 
quence of  the  conriction  he  felt  of  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  and  the  weakness  of  man.  He  did  not  say,  that 
matter  thought;  but  he  said,  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to 
add  the  gift  of  thought  to  the  unknown  being  called 
'  matter,'  after  granting  to  it  that  of  gravitation  and  of 
motion,  which  are  equally  incomprehensible. 

Assuredly,  Locke  was  not  the  only  one  who  advanced 
ibis  opinion ;  it  was  that  of  all  the  ancients :  regarding 
the  soul  only  as  very  subtle  matter,  they  consequently 
affirmed  that  matter  could  feel  and  think. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Gassendi,  as  we  find  in  his 
objections  to  Descartes.  '*  It  is  true,''  says  Gassendi, 
''  Uiat  you  know  that  you  think ;  but  you,  who  think, 
know  not  of  what  kind  of  substance  you  are.  Thus, 
though  the  operation  of  thought  is  known  to  you,  thie 
principle  of  your  essence  is  hidden  from  you,  and  you 

*  See  M.  d'Alembert's  preliminary  discourse : — 
**  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  creator  of  metaphysics,  nearly 
as  Newton  was  the  creator  ofjphysics.  To  acquire  the  knowledfre 
of  oar  soul,  its  ideas  and  affections^  he  did  not  stody  books,  for 
thev  wooid  have  given  bim  bat  little  information :  all  he  did,  was 
to  descend  deeply  into  himself;  and  having,  as  it  were,  lon^  con- 
templated himself,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  the  fluman  Understanding,' 
he  did  but  hold  up  t6  mankind  the  mirror  in  which  himself  had 
been  reflected,  la  a  word,  he  reduced  metaphysics  to  what  they 
ahoold  in  reality  be— the  experimental  physics  of  the  soul." 

03 
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do  not  know  what  U  the  nature  of  that  substance,  one 
of  the  operations  of  which  is  to  think.  You  remem-' 
ber  a  blind  man  who,  feeling  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
being  informed  that  it  is  caused  by  the  sun,  should 
believe  himself  to  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  diat 
luminary,  because,  if  he  were  asked  what  the  sun  is, 
he  could  answer,  that  it  is  a  thing  which  warms.  .  .  J* 

The  same  Gassendi,  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  Epicu- 
rus,' repeats  several  times,  that  there  is  no  mathema-. 
tical  evidence  of  the  pure  spirituality  of  the  soul. 

Descartes,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Elizabeth,  princess 
Palatine,  says  to  her :  **  I  confess,  that  by  natural  i«a* 
son,  alone,  we  can  form  many  conjectures  about  the 
soul,  and  conceive  flattering  hopes;  but  we  can  have 
no  assurance."  And  here  Desccurtes  combats  in  his 
letters  what  he  advances  in  his  books— ^a  too  ordinary 
contradiction. 

We  have  seen  too,  that  all  the  fathers  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  while  they  believed  the  soul  im- 
mortal, believed  it  to  be  material.  They  thought  it  as 
easy  for  God  to  preserve,  as  to  create.  They  said, 
God  made  it  thinking ;  he  will  preserve  it  thinking. 

Malebranche  has  very  clearly  pvoved,  that  by  our- 
selves we  have  no  idea,  and  that  objects  are  incapable 
of  giving  us  any ;  whence  he  concludes  that  we  see  all 
things  in  God.  This,  in  substance,  is  the  same  as 
making  God  the  author  of  all  our  ideas ;  for  wherewith 
should  we  see  ourselves  in  him,  if  we  had  not  instru- 
ments for  seeii^  ?  and  these  instruments  are  held  and 
directed  by  htm  alone.  This  system  is  a  labyrinth,  of 
which  one  path  would  lead  you  to  Spinoskm,  another 
to  stoicism,  and  another  to  chaos. 

When  men  have  disputed  well  and  long  on  matter 
and  spirit,  they  always  end  in  understanding  neither 
one  another  nor  themselves.  No  philosopher  has  ever 
been  able  to  lift  by  his  own  striength  the  veil  ^hich 
nature  has  spread  over  the  first  principles  of  things. 
They  dispute,  while  nature  is  acting. 
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SECTIOK  III. 

On  the  Sauli  of  Bea$t$,  and  on  iome  empty  Ideas. 

Before  the  strange  system  which  supposes  animals  to 
be  pure  machines  withottt  any  sensation,  men  had 
never  imagined  an  immaterial  soni  in  beai^;  and  no 
one  had  carried  temerity  so  far  as  to  say^  that  an 
oyster  has  a  spiritual  soul.  All  the  world  peaceably 
agreed  that  beasts  had  recei?ed  from  Ood  feeling, 
memory,  ideas,  but  not  a  pure  spirit.  No  one  had 
abused  the  gift  of  reason  so  far  at  to  say,  that  nature 
has  given  to  beasts  the  organs  of  feeling,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  no  feeling.  No  one  had  said,-  that  they 
cry  out  when  wounded,  and  fly  when  pursu^,  without 
experiencing  either  pain  or  fear. 

God's  omnipotence  was  not  then  denied:  it  was  in 
his  power  to  communicate  to  the  organised  matter  of 
animals  pleasure,  pain,  remembrance,  the  combination 
of  some  ideas;  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  to  several 
of  them,  as  the  ape,  the  elephant,  the  hound,  the  talent 
of  perfecting  themselves  in  the  arts  which  are  tau^t 
them :  not  only  was  it  in  his  power  to  endow  almost 
all  carnivorous  animals  with  the  talent  of  making  war 
better  in  their  experienced  old  age  than  in  their  coii- 
.fidmg  youth;  not  only  was  it  in  his  power  to  do  this, 
but  he  had  done  it,  as  the  whole  world  could  witness. 

Pereira  and  Descartes  maintained  against  the  whole 
worid,  that  it  was  mistaken — that  God  had  played  the 
conjuror-^that  he  had  given  to  animals  all  tne  instru- 
ments of  life  and  sensation,  that  they  might  have  nei- 
ther sensation  ncMT  life  properly  so  called.  But  some 
pretended  philosophers,  I  know  not  who,  in  order  tf) 
answer  Descartes's  chimera,  threw  themselves  into  the 
opposite  chimera  very  Uberallyt  giving  'pure  spirit'  tfi 
toads  and  iniects*    ''  In  vitium  ducit  culpce  fuga,*' 

Betwixt  these  two  follies — the  one  depriving  of  feeling 
the  organs  of  feeling,  the  other  lodging  pure  spirit  in  a 
.  bug — a  mean  was  imagined,  viz.  instinct.  And  what  is 
'  instinct?'  Oh  I  it  is  a  substantial  form ;  it  is  a  plastic 
form;  it  is  a-r-I  know  not  what-^it  is  instinct  I 
will  be  of  your  opinion,  so  long  as  you  apply  to  mo" 
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things  *  I  kfaow  not  what ;'  so  long  as  your  philosophy 
shall  begin  and  end  with  'I  know  not;'  but  when  you 
*  affirm/  I  shall  say  to  you  with  Prior,  in  his  poem  oa 
the  vanity  of  the  world — 

Then  vainly  the  philosopher  avers, 

That  reason  guides  our  deeds,  and  instinct  theirs. 

How  can  wejustly  different  causes  frame, 

When  the  efl^cts  entirely  are  the  same  ? 

Instinct  and  reason  how  can  we  divide  ? 

'Tis  the  fool's  ignorance,  and  the  pedant's  pride. 

The  author  of  the  article  Soul,  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, explains  himself  thus : — "  I  represent  to  myself 
the  soul  of  beasts  as  a  substance  immaterial  and  intel- 
ligent." But  of  what  kind  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that  it 
must  be  an  active  principle  having  sensations,  and  only 

sensations If  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the 

souls  of  beasts,  it  does  not  of  itself  give  us  any  grounds 
for  believing  that  their  spirituality  will  save  them  from 
annihilation. 

I  do  not  understand  how  you  represent  to  yourself 
an  immaterial  substance.  To  represent  a  thing  to 
yourself  is  to  make  to  yourself  an  image  of  it ;  and 
hitherto  no  one  has  been  able  to  paint  the  mind.  I  am 
willing  to  suppose,  that  by  the  word  •  represent,'  the 
author  means  I  *  conceive;'  for  my  part,  I  own  that  I 
do  not  conceive  it.  Still  less  do  I  conceive  how  a  spi« 
ritual  soul  is  annihilated,  because  I  have  no  conception 
of  creation,  or  of  nothing ;  because  I  never  attended 
God's  council ;  because  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  the 
principle  of  things. 

If  I  seek  to  prove,  that  the  soul  is  a  real  being,  I  am 
stopped,  and  told  that  it  is  a  faculty.  If  I  affirm  that 
it  is  a  faculty,  and  that  I  have  that  of  thinking,  I  am 
answered,  that  I  mistake ;  that  God,  the  eternal  mas-^ 
ter  of  all  nature,  does  everything  in  me,  directing  all 
my  actions,  and  all  my  thoughts ;  that  iif  I  produced 
my  Uioughts,  I  should  know  those  which  I  should  have 
the  next  minute ;  that  I  never  know  this ;  that  I  am 
but  an  automaton  with  sensations  and  ideas,  neces- 
sarily dependent,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  infinitely  more  subject  to  him  than  clay  is  lo 
the  potter.  ^ 
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I  acknowledge  then  my  ignorance ;  I  acknowledge 
that  four  thousand  volumea  of  metapbysict  will  not 
teach  us  what  our  sonl  is. 

An  orthodox  philosopher  said  to  an  heterodox  phtlo* 
sopher,  **  How  can  you  have  brought  yourself  to  ima- 
gine,  that  the  soul  is  of  its  nature  mortal,  and  that  it  is 
eternal  only  by  the  plire  will  of  Ood  T  **  By  my  expe- 
rience/* says  the  other.  **  How!  have  you  been  dead 
then  ?"  '<  Yes,  very  often :  in  my  youth  I  had  a  fit  of 
epilepsy;  and  I  assure  you,  that  I  was  perfectly  dead  for 
several  hours :  I  had  no  sensation,  nor  even  any  recol- 
lection from  the  moment  that  I  was  seized.  The 
same  thing  happens  to  me  now  almost  every  night.  I 
never  feel  precisely  the  moment  when  I  fall  asleep,  and 
my  sleep  is  absolutely  without  dreams.  I  cannot  ima- 
gine, but  by  Gonjectures,  how  long  I  have  slept.  I  am 
dead  regularly  six  hours  in  twenty-four^  whicn  is  one- 
fourth  of  my  life.". 

The  orthodox  then  maintained  against  him,  that  he 
always  thought  while  he  was  asleep,  without  his  know- 
ing anything  of  it.  The  heterodox  answered  him — **  I 
believe,  by  revelation,  that  I  shall  think  for  ever  in  the 
next  world ;  but  I  assure  you,  that  I  seldom  think  in 
this.'' 

The  orthodox  was  not  mistaken  in  affirming  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  since  faith  demonstrates  that 
truth;  but  be  might  be  mistaken  in  affirming  that  a 
deeping  man  constantly  thinks. 

Locke  frankly  owned,  that  he  did  not  always  think 
while  he  was  asleep.  Another  philosopher  has  said, 
'^Thought  is  peculiar  to  man,  but  it  is  not  his 
essence." 

Let  us  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  seek  into  himself 
and  to  lose  himself  in  his  ideas. 

However,  it  is  well  to  know,  that  in  1750,  a  philoso- 
pher* .underwent  a  very  severe  persecution,  for  having 
acknowledged,  with  Locke,  that  his  understanding  was 
not  exercised  every  moment  of  the  day  and  of  the 
nif^t,  no  more  than  his  arms  or  his  legs.     Not  only 

•  M.  dc  Voltaire. 
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was  he  persecuted  by  the  ignorance  of  the  court,  but 
the  malicious  ignorance  of  some  pretended  men  of  let* 
ters  assailed  the  object  of  persecution.  That  which  in 
England  had  produced  only  some  philosophical  dis- 
putes, produced  in  France  the  most  disgraceful  atro- 
cities :  a  Frenchman  was  made  the  victim  of  Locke. 

There  have  always  been  among  the  refuse  of  our 
literature,  some  of  those  wretches  who  have  sold  their 
pens  and  caballed  against  their  very  benefactors. 
This  remark  is  to  be  sure  foreign  to  the  article  Soul  : 
but  ought  one  to  lose  a  single  opportunity  of  striking 
terror  into  those  who  render  themselves  unworthy  the 
name  of  literary  men,  who  prostitute  the  little  wit  and 
conscience  they  have  to  a  vile  interest,  to  a  chimerical 
poUcy,  who  betray  their  friends  to  flatter  fools,  wha 
prepare  in  secret  the  hemlock-draught  with  which 
powerful  and  wicked  ignorance  would  destroy  useful 
citizens  ? 

Did  it  ever  occur  in  true  Rome,  that  a  Lucretius  was 
denounced  to  the  consuls  for  having  put  the  system  of 
Epicurus  into  verse;  a  Cicero,  for  having  repeatedly^ 
written,  that  there  is  no  pain  after  death;  or  that  a 
Pliny  or  a  Varro  was  accused  of  having  peculiar 
notions  of  the  divinity?  The  liberty  of  thinking  waa 
unlimited  among  the  Romans.  Those  of  harsh,  jea- 
lous, and  narrow  minds,  who  amongst  us  have  endea-*^ 
voured  to  crush  this  liberty'— the  parent  of  our  know- 
ledge— the  main-spring  of  the  understanding — ^have 
made  chimerical  dangers  their  pretext ;  they  have  for- 
gotten that  the  Romans,  who  carried  this  liberty  much 
further  than  we  do,  were  nevertheless  our  conquerors, 
our  lawgivers;  and  that  the  disputes  of  schools  have 
no  more  to  do  with  government  than  the  tub  of  Diogenes 
had  with  the  victories  of  Alexander. 

This  lesson  is  worth  quite  as  much  as  a  lesson  on  the 
souL  We  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  more  than  once 
to  recur  to  it. 

In  fine,  while  adoring  God  with  all  our  soul,  let  ut 
ever  confess  our  profound  ignorance  concerning  that 
soul — that  faculty  of  feeling  and  thinking  which  we. 
owe  to  his  infinite  goodness.    Let  us  acknowledgCi 
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that  our  weak  retsoningt  can  neither  take  from  nor  add 
to  revelation  and  faith.  Let  tu^  in  short,  conclude, 
that  we  ought  to  employ  this  intelligence,  whose 
nature  is  unknown,  in  perfecting  the  sciences  which  are 
the  object  of  the  Encyclopedia,  as  watchmakers  make 
use  of  springs  in  their  waytohes,  without  knowing  what 
spring  is. 

SECTIOV  tr. 

On  the  Soulf  and  <m  our  Ignorance.^ 

Relying  on  our  acquired  knowledge,  we  hare  ven- 
tured to  discuss  the  questions,  whether  the  soul  is  cre- 
ated before  us  ?  Whether  it  arrives  from  nothing  in  our 
bodies  ?  At  what  age  it  came  and  placed  itself  between 
a  bladder  and  the  intestines,  'coecnm '  and  *  rectum?' 
Whether  it  received  or  brought  there  any  ideas,  and 
what  those  ideas  are?  Whether,  after  animating  us 
for  a  few  moments,  its  essence  is  to  live  after  us  in 
eternity,  without  the  intervention  of  Ood  himself? 
Whether,  it  being  spirit,  and  Ood  being  spirit,  they  are 
of  like  nature  ?t  These  questions  have  an  appearance 
of  sublimity.  What  are  they  but  (joestions  of  men 
bom  blind  discussing  the  nature  of  li^ht? 

What  have  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem, 
taught  ns?  A  child  is  wiser  than  they;  he  does  not 
think  ^bout  what  he  cannot  conceive. 

How  unfortunate,  you  will  say,  for  an  insatiable 
curiosity,  for  an  unquenchable  thirst  after  well-being, 
that  we  are  thus  ignorant  of  ourselves  I    Granted;  and 

*  The  fint  page  of  thii  section,  in  the  original,  being  only  a 
repetition  of  tne  commencemeDt  of  the  fint  section,  is  omitted ; 
aa  the  omission  does  not  at  all  injure  the  sense  of  what  follows. 

f  This  undoubtedly  was  not  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustin,  who,  in 
book  viii.  of  the  City  of  God,  thus  expresses  himself  :^>*  Let  those 
be  silent  who  have  not  indeed  ventured  to  say,  that  God  is  a  body, 
but  have  thought  that  our  souls  are  of  the  same  nature  as  he;  they 
have  not  been  struck  by  the  extreme  mutability  of  our  souls,  which 
it  is  not  allowable  to  attribute  to  Ood." 

**  Cedant  et  illi  quos  quidem  puduit  dicere  Deum  corpus  esse, 
verum  tamen  ejusdem  natursB,  cujus  ille  est,  animos  nostros  esse 
putaverunt «  ita  non  eos  novet  tantamutabilitas  animsB  quam  Dei, 
oaturse  tribuere  nefas  est." 
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there  are  things  yet  more  unfertanate  than  this ;  but  I 

will  answer  you,—- 

Son  tua  mortalis,  non  est  mortale  quod  optas. 
Mortal  thy  fate,  thy  wishes  those  of  gods. 

Once  more  let  it  be  repeated,  the  nature  of  every 
principle  of  things  appears  to  be  the  secret  of  the 
Creator.  How  does  the  air  convey  sound?  How  are 
animals  formed  ?  How  do  some  of  our  members  con- 
stantly obey  our  will?  What  hand  places  idea^  in  our 
memory,  keeps  them  there  as  in  a  register,  and  draws 
them  thence  sometimes  at  our  command,  and  some- 
times in  spite  of  us?  Our  own  nature,  that  of  the 
universe,  that  of  the  smallest  plant — all,  to  us,  in- 
volved in  utter  darkness. 

Man  is  an  acting,  feeling,  and  thinking  being;  this 
is  all  we  know  of  the  matter:  it  is  not  given  to  us  to 
know  either  what  renders  us  feeling  or  thinking,  or 
what  makes  us  act,  or  what  causes  us  to  be.  The 
acting  faculty  is  to  us  as  incomprehensible  as  the  think- 
ing faculty.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  conceive 
how  this  body  of  clay  has  feelings  and  ideas,  as  to 
conceive  how  a  being,  whatever  it  be,»  has  ideas  and 
feelings. 

Behold  on  one  hand  the  soul  of  Archimedes,  and  on 
the  other  that  of  a  simpleton ;  are  they  of  the  same 
nature  ?  If  their  essence  is  to  think,  tnen  they  think 
always  and  independently  of  the  body,  which  cannot 
act  without  them.  If  they  think  by  their  own  nature, 
can  a  soul,  which  is  incapable  of  performing  a  single 
arithmetical  operation,  be  of  the  same  species  as  that 
which  has  measui^d  the  heavens  ?  If  it  is  the  organs 
of  the  body  that  have  made  Archimedes  think,  why 
does  not  my  ideot  think?  Seeing  that  he  is  better 
constituted  than  Archimedes,  more  vigorous,  digesting 
better,  performing  ail  his  functions  better  ?  Because, 
say  you,  liia  brain  is  not  so  good;  but  you  suppose 
this;  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  No  difference  has 
ever  been  found  amon^  sound  brains  that  have  been 
dissected ;  indeed,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  brain-pan 
of  a  blockhead  would  be  found  in  a  better  state  than 
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diat  of  ArcUmcdeSy  which  has  hem  prodigiouily  fa- 
tigaed,  and  may  be  worn  and  contracted. 

Let  ufl  then  oonclndey  what  we  have  concluded 
already,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  all  firtt  principles. 
As  for  ^oee  who  are  ignorant  and  self-sofficient,  they 
are  far  below  Ae  ape. 

Now  Aea  dispate*  ye  choleric  argners;  present 
memorials  one  against  another;  abuse  one  another; 
pronownoe  your  sentenees— you  who  know  not  a  sylla- 
ble of  die  mattarl 

SBCTIOir  V. 

JV{grburion*s  Paradox  on  thelmmortalUy  of  the  SouL 

Warbarton,  the  editor  and  commentator  of  Shak* 
speare,  and  bishop  of  Oloacester,  using  English  liberty 
and  abusing  the  custom  of  vituperating  against  adverse- 
ries,  has  composed  four  volumes  to  prove,  that  the  im* 
mortality  of  tne  soul  was  never  announced  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch;  and  to  conclude  from  this  very  proof,  that 
the  mission  of  Moses,  which  he  calls  *  legation/  was 
divine.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  book, 
which  he  himself  gives  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  vdume: — 

*^  1.  That  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  civil  society. 

''  2.  That  all  mankind  (wherein  he  is  mistaken), 
especially  the  most  wise  and  learned  nations  of  anti- 
quity, have  concurred  in  believing  and  teaching,  that 
this  doctrine  was  of  such  use  to  civil  society. 

^'  3.  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  is  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make 
part  of,  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 

'^  That  therefore  the  law  of  Moses  is  of  divine 
original ; 

'^  Which  one  or  both  of  the  two  following  syllogisms 
will  evince:— 

^M«  Whatever  religion  and  society  have  no  future 
state  for  their  support,  must  be  supported  by  an  extraor* 
dinary  Providence. 

VOL.  VI.  >         p 
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"  The  Jewish  religion  and  society  had  no  future 
state  for  their  support; 

"  Therefore  the  Jewish  religion  and  society  were 
supported  by  an  extraordinary  Providence, 

'^  And  again, 

"  II.  The  ancient  lawgivers  universally  believed,  that 
such  a  religion  could  be  supported  only  by  an  extraor- 
dinary Providence. 

"Moses,  an  ancient  lawgiver,  versed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt,  purposely  instituted  such  a  re- 
ligion ;  . 

"  Therefore  Moses  believed  his  religion  was  support- 
ed by  an  extraordinary  Providence." 

What  is  most  extraordinary,  is  this  assertion  of 
Warburton,  which  he  has  put  in  large  characters  at 
the  head  of  his  work.  He  has  often  been  reproached 
with  his  extreme  temerity  and  dishonesty  in  daring  to 
say,  that  all  ancient  lawgivers  believed  that  a  religion, 
which  is  not  founded  on  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death,  cannot  be  upheld  but  by  an  extraordinary 
Providence :  not  one  of  them  ever  said  so.  He  does 
not  even  undertake  to  adduce  a  single  instance  of  this 
in  his  enormous  book,  stuffed  with  an  immense  number 
of  quotations  all  foreign  to  his  subject.  He  has  buried 
himself  under  a  heap  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  that  no  one  may  reach  him  through 
this  horrible  accumulation  of  coverings.  When  at 
length  Uie  critic  has  rummaged  to  the  bottom,  the  author 
is  raised  to  life  from  among  all  those  dead,  to  load  his 
adversaries  with  abuse. 

It  is  true,  that  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  volume, 
after  ranging  through  a  hundred  labyrinths,  and  fight* 
ing  all  he  met  with  on  the  way,  he  does  at  last  come 
back  to  his  great  question  from  which  he  has  so  long 
wandered.  He  takes  up  the  book  of  Job,  which  the 
learned  consider  as  the  work  of  an  Arab;  and  he  seeks 
to  prove,  that  Job  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  He  then  explains,  in  his  own  way,  all 
the  texts  of  scripture  that  have  been  brought  to  combat 
his  opinion. 

All  that  should  be  said  of  him  is,  that  if  he  was  in 
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the  right,  it  was  not  for  a  bishop  to  be  so  in  the  rig^ht. 
He  should  have  felt  that  two  dangerous  consequences 
might  be  drawn:*  but  all  goes  by  chance  in  this 
world.  This  man,  who  became  an  informer  and  a  per- 
secutor, was  not  made  a  bishop  throueh  the  patronng^e 
of  a  minister  of  state,  until  immediately  after  he  wroto 
his  book. 

At  Salamanca,  at  Coimbra,  or  at  Rome,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  retract  and  to  ask  pardon.  In 
England  he  became  a  peer  of  the  realm,  witn  an  income 
of  a  hundred  t^^ousand  livres.  Here  was  something 
to  soften  his  manners. 

SECTION     VI. 

On  the  Need  of  Revelation. 

The  greatest  benefit  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  New  Testament  is,  its  having  revealed  to  us  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  It  is  therefore  quite  in  vain 
that  this  Warburton  has  sought  to  cloud  this  important 
truth,  by  continually  representing,  in  his  '  Leeation  of 
Moses,'  that  "  the  ancient  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of 
this  necessary  dogma,''  and  tliat  **  the  Sadducees  did 
not  admit  it  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  Jesus." 

He  interprets  in  his  own  way  the  very  words  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  made  to  utter — "  Have  ye  not  read  that 
which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  1  am  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob:  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living."  t     He  gives  to  the  parable  of  the  rich  bad  man 

*  These  dangeroai  consequences  have,  in  fact,  been  drawn. 
He  has  been  touls— '*  The  belief  of  the  immortal  soul  is  either 
necessary  or  not.  If  it  be  not  necessary,  why  did  Jesus  Christ 
announce  it?  If  it  be  necessary,  why  did  not  Moses  make 
it  the  basis  of  his  reh'gion?  Either  Moses  was  instructed  in  this 
dogma  or  he  was  not.  If  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  he  was  unworthy 
to  give  laws.  If  he  knew  it,  and  concealed  it,  what  epithet  does 
he  deserve?*'  Whichever  way  yon  turn,  you  fall  into  an  abyss 
which  a  bishop  should  not  open.  Your  dedication  to  the  free- 
thinkers, your  witless  witticisms  upon  them,  and  your  fawning  on 
lord  Hardwicke,  will  not  save  you  from  the  opprobrium  with  which 
your  continual  contradictions  have  covered  vou  $  and  you  will  be 
taught,  that  when  bold  assertions  are  made,tney  should  at  least  be 
made  with  modesty. 

f.  Matthew,  chap.  xzii.  SI,  88. 
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a  sense  contrary  to  that  of  all  the  churches.  Sherlock, 
bishop  of  London,  and  twenty  other  learned  men,  have 
refuted  him.  Even  the  English  philosophers  have 
reminded  him  how  scandalous  it  is  in  an  English 
bishop  to  manifest  an  opinion  so  contrary  to  the 
Church  of  England;  and  after  all^  this  man  has 
thought  proper  to  call  others  impious:  like  harlequin, 
in  the  farce  of  the  Housebreaker  (Le  D^valiseur  des 
Maisons)  who,  after  throwing  the  furniture  out  at  the 
window,  seeing  a  man  carrying  some  article^  away, 
cries  with  all  his  might — Stop  thief! 

The  revelation  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of 
pains  and  rewards  after  death,  is  the  more  to  be 
blessed,  as  the  vain  philosophy  of  men  always  doubted 
of  it.  The  great  Ceesar  had  no  faith  in  it.  He  ex- 
plained himself  clearly  to  the  whole  senate,  when,  to 
prevent  Catiline  from  being  put  to  death,  he  repre- 
sented to  them  that  death  kft  man  without  feeling — 
that  all  died  with  him :  and  no  one  rented  this  opinion. 

The  Roman  empire  was  divided  between  two  great 
principal  sects:  that  of  Epicurus,  who  affirmed  that 
the  divinity  was  useless  to  the  world,  and  the  soul 
perished  with  the  body ;  and  that  of  the  Stoics,  who 
regarded  the  soul  as  a  portion  of  the  divinity,  which 
after  death  was  re-united  to  its  original — to  the  great 
All  from  which  it  had  emanated.  So  that,  whether  the 
soul  was  believed  to  be  mortal  or  to  be  immortal,  ajl 
sects  united  in  contemnmg .  the  idea  of  rewards  and 
punishments  after  deadi. 

There  are  still  remaining  numerous  monuments  of 
this  belief  of  the  Romans.  It  was  from  the  force  of 
this  opinion  profoundly  engpraven  on  all  hearts,  that  so 
many  Roman  heroes  and  so  many  private  citizens  put 
themselresto  death  without  the  smallest  scruple ;  they 
did  not  wait  for  a  tyrant  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands 
of  tl^e  executioner. 

Even  the  most  virtuous  men,  and  the  most  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  did  not  Oien 
hope  any  reward,  nor  did  they  fear  any  punishment 
It  has  been  seen  in  the  article  Apocrypha,  that  Cle- 
ment himself,  who  was  afterwards  pope  and  saint. 
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began  with  doubtine  what  the  first  Christians  said 
of  another  life,  and  that  he  consulted  St.  Peter  at 
CcesareaJ  We  are  very  far  from  believing  that  St, 
Clement  wrote  the  history  which  is  attributed  to  him ; 
but  it  shows  what  need  mankind  had  of  a  precise  re* 
velation.  All  that  can  surprise  us  is,  that  a  tenet  so 
repressing  and  so  salutary  should  have  left  men  a  prey 
to  so  many  horrible  crimes,  who  have  so  short  a  time 
to  live,  and  find  themselves  pressed  between  the  eter- 
nities. 

SECTION  VII. 

Soult  ofFooli  and  Momters. 
A  child,  ill-formed,  is  born  absolutely  imbecile,  has 
no  ideas,  lives  without  ideas ;  instances  of  this  have 
been  known.  How  shall  this  animal  be  defined? 
Doctors  have  said  that  it  is  something  between  man 
and  beast;  others  have  said  that  it  has  a  sensitive 
soul,  but  not  an  intellectual  soul :  it  eats,  it  drinks,  it 
sleeps,  it  wakes,  it  has  sensations ;  but  it  does  not  think. 
Is  there  for  it  another  life,  or  is  there  none?  The 
case  has  been  put,  and  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
resolved. 

Some  have  said  that  this  creature  must  have  a  soul, 
because  its  father  and  its  mother  had  one.  But  by 
this  reasonmg  it  would  be  proved,  that  if  it  had  come 
into  the  world  without  a  nose,  it  should  have  the  re- 
putation of  having  one,  because  its  father  and  its 
mother  had  one. 

A  woman  is  brought  to  bed :  her  infant  has  no  chin ; 
its  forehead  is  fiat  and  somewhat  black,  its  eyes  round, 
its  nose  thin  and  sharp ;  its  countenance  is  not  much 
unlike  that  of  a  swallow :  yet  the  rest  of  its  body  is 
made  like  ours.  It  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices 
that  it  is  a  man,  and  possesses  an  immaterial  soul ; 
vvhereupon  the  parents  have  it  baptized.  But  if  this 
little  ridiculous  figure  has  pointed  claws,  and  a  mouth 
in  the  form  of  a  beak,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  monster;  m 
has  no  soul ;  it  is  not  baptized. 

It  is  known  that,  in  1726,  there  was  in  London 
woman  who  was  brought  to  bed  every  eight  days  r 
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young  rabbit  No  difficulty  was  made  of  refusing 
bapttsm  to  this  child,  notwithstanding  the  epidemic 
ibliy  which  prevailed  in  London  for  three  weeks,  of 
believing  that  this  poor  jade  actually  brought  forth 
wild  rabbits.  The  surgeon  who  delivered  her,  named 
St.  Andr6,  swore  that  nothing  was  more  true ;  and  he 
was  believed.  But  what  reason  had  the  credulous  for 
refusing  a  soul  to  this  woman's  offspring?  She  had  a 
soul ;  her  children  must  likewise  have  been  furnished 
with  one,  whether  they  had  hands  or  paws,  whether 
they  were  bom  with  a  snout  or  With  a  face :  cannot 
the  Supreme  Being  vouchsafe  the  gift  of  thought  and 
sensation  to  a  little  non-descript,  born  of  a  woman 
with  the  figure  of  a  rabbit,  as  well  as  to  a  little  non- 
descript bom  with  the  figure  of  a  man  ?  Will  the  soul 
which  was  ready  to  take  up  its  abode  in  this  woman's 
foetus,  return  unhoused? 

It  is  very  well  observed  by  Lock6,  with  regard  to 
monsters,  that  immortality  must  not  be  attributed  to 
the  exterior  of  a  body — ^that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  figure.  This  immortality,  says  he,  is  no  more  at- 
tached to  the  form  of  one's  face  or  breast,  than  it  is  to 
the  way  in  which  one's  beard  is  clipped  or  one's  coat 
is  cut. 

He  asks — ^What  is  the  exact  measure  of  deformity 
by  which  you  can  recognise  whether  an  infant  has  a 
soul  or  not?  What  is  the  precise  degree  at  which  it 
is  to  be  declared  a  monster  and  without  soul? 

Again,  it  is  asked — ^What  would  a  soul  be  that 
should  have  none  but  chimerical  ideas?  There  are 
some  which  never  go  beyoud  such.  Are  they  worthy, 
or  unworthy  ?  What  is  to  be  made  of  their  pure  spirit  ? 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  child  with  two  heads, 
which  is  otherwise  well  formed  ?  Some  say  that  it  has 
two  souls,  because  it  is  furnished  with  two  pineal 
glands,  with  two  callous  substances,  with  two  '  senso- 
ria  communia.'  Others  answer  that  there  cannot  be 
two  souls,  with  but  one  breast  and  one  navel.* 

*  The  chevalier  d' Angos,  a  learned  aBtronooier,  carefully  eb- 
served,  for  several  dayt,  a  lizard  with  two  beads,  and  assured 
hii&Belf  that  thia  lizard  bad  two  wills  independent  of  each  other, 
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In  short,  so  many  questions  hate  been  asked  about 
ibis  poor  human  soul,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  put 
an  end  to  them  all,  such  an  examination  of  its  own 
person  would  cause  it  the  most  insupportable  annoy- 
ance. The  same  would  happen  to  it  as  happened  to 
cardinal  Polignac  at  a  conclare:  his  steward,  tired 
of  having  never  been  able  to  make  him  pass  his  ac- 
counts,  took  a  joarney  to  Rome,  and  went  to  the 
small  window  of  his  cell,  laden  widi  an  immense  bun* 
die  of  papers ;  he  read  for  nearly  two  hours ;  at  last, 
finding  that  no  answer  was  made,  he  thrust  forward 
his  head:  the  cardinal  had  been  gone  almost  two 
hours.  Our  souls  will  be  gone  before  their  stewards 
have  finished  their  statements ;  but  let  us  be  just  be* 
fore  God — ignorant  as  both  we  and  our  stewards  are. 

See  what  is  said  on  the  soul  in  the  Letters  of  Mem- 
mills.* 

SECTION   VIII. 

Different  OpmUms  critidted-^Apology  for  Locke. 

I  must  acknowledge,  that  when  I  examined  the  in- 
fallible Aristotle,  the  evangelical  doctor,  and  the  divine 
Plato,  I  took  all  these  epithets  for  nicknames.  In  all 
the  philosophers  that  have  spoken  of  the  human  soul, 
I  have  found  only  blind  men,  full  of  babble  and  teme- 
rity, striving  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  an 
eagle  eye ;  and  others,  curious  and  foolish,  believing 
them  on  their  word,  and  imagining  that  they  see 
something  too. 

I  shall  not  feign  to  rank  Descartes  and  Male* 
branche  with  these  teachers  of  error.  The  former 
assures  us  that  the  soul  of  man  is  a  substance,  whose 
essence  is  to  think,  which  is  always  thinking,  and 
which,  in  the  mother's  womb,  is  occupied  wiui  fine 

and  possessing  nearly  equal  power  over  the  body,  which  was  in 
one.  When  a  piece  of  bread  was  presented  to  the  animal,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  could  see  it  with  one  head  only,  that  head  wished 
to  go  towards  the  bread,  wbil«  the  other  head  wished  the  body  to 
rertiain  still. 

*  CEuvresPhiloaophiqueSytom.  i. 
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metaphysical  ideas  and  general  axioms,  which  it  after- 
wards forgets. 

As  for  father  Malebranche,  he  is  quite  persuaded 
that  we  see  all  in  God ; — and  he  has  found  partisans  : 
for  the  most  extravagant  fables  are  those  which  are 
the  best  received  by  the  weak  imaginations  of  men. 
Various  philosophers  then  had  written  the  romance 
of  the  soul :  at  length,  a  wise  man  modestly  wrote  its 
history.  Of  this  history  I  am  about  to  give  an  abridg- 
ment, according  to  the  conception  I  have  formed  of  it. 
I  very  well  know  that  all  the  world  will  not  agree  with 
Locke's  ideas ;  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  against  Descartes 
and  Maiebranche,  Locke  was  right,  but  that  against 
the  Sorbonne  he  was  wrong:  I  speak  according  to  the 
lights  of  philosophy,  not  according  to  the  revelations 
of  the  faith. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  think  otherwise  than  humanly; 
theologians  decide  divinely,  which  is  quite  another 
thing:  reason  and  &ith  are  of  contrary  natures.  In  a 
word,  here  follows  a  short  abstract  of  Locke,  which  I 
would  censure,  if  I  were  a  theologian,  but  which  I 
adopt  for  a  moment,  simply  as  an  hypothesis — a  con- 
jecture of  philosophy.  Humanly  speaking,  the  ques^ 
tion  is,  what  is  the  soul  ? 

1.  The  word  '  souF  is  one  of  those  which  every  one 
pronounces  without  understanding  it;  we  understand 
only  those  things  of  which  we  have  an  idea ;  we  have 
no  idea  of  soul — spirit ;  therefore  we  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

2,  We  have  then  been  pleased  to  give  the  name  of 
soul  to  the  faculty  of  feeling  and  thinking,  as  we  have 
given  that  of  life  to  the  faculty  of  living,  and  that  of 
will  to  the  faculty  of  willing. 

Reasoners  have  come  and  said — Man  is  composed 
of  matter  and  spirit :  matter  is  extended  and  divisible ; 
spirit  is  neither  extended  nor  divisible ;  therefore,  say 
they,  it  is  of  another  nature.  This  is  a  joining  toge- 
ther of  beings  which  are  not  made  for  each  other,  and 
which  God  unites  in  spite  af  their  nature.  We  see 
little  of  the  body,  we  see  nothing  of  the  soul ;  it  has 
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no  parts,  therefore  it  it  eternal ;  it  has  ideas  pure  and 
spiritual,  therefore  it  does  not  receive  them  from  mat- 
ter;  nor  does  it  receive  them  from  itself,  therefore 
God  gives  them  to  it,  and  it  brings  with  it  at  its  birth 
ihe  ideas  of  God,  infinity,  and  all  general  ideas. 

Still  hnmanly  speaking,  I  answer  these  eentlemen 
that  they  are  very  knowing.  They  tell  us,  first,  that 
there  is  a  soul,  and  then  what  that  soul  must  be. 
They  pronounce  the  word  matter,  and  then  plainly  de» 
cidc  what  it  is.  And  I  say  to  them — You  have  no 
knowledge  other  of  spirit  or  of  matter.  By  spirit  you 
can  imagine  only  the  faculty  of  thinking;  by  matter 
you  can  understand  only  a  certain  assemblage  of  quali- 
tiet,  colours,  extents,  and  solidities,  which  it  has  pleased 
yon  to  call  matter;  and  you  have  assigned  limits  to 
matter  and  to  the  soul,  even  before  you  are  sure  of  the 
tsxistence  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  £or  matter,  you  grav«ly  teach  that  it  has  onlj 
extent  and  solidity;  and  I  tell  you  modestly,  that  it  is 
t»pable  of  a  thousand  properties  which  neither  you 
nor  I  know  anything  about.  Tou  say  that  the  soul  is 
indivisible,  eternal ;  and  here  you  assume  that  which 
is  in  question.  You  are  much  hke  the  regent  of  a  al- 
lege, who,  having  never  in  his  life  seen  a  clock,  should 
all  at  once  have  an  Endish  repeater  put  into  his 
hands.  This  man,  a  good  peripatetic,  is  struck  by  the 
exactness  with  which  the  hanas  mark  the  time,  and 
still  more  astonished  that  a  button,  pressed  by  the 
finger,  should  sound  precisely  the  hour  marked  by  the 
hand.  My  philosopher  will  not  fail  to  prove,  that  there 
is  in  this  machine  a  soul  which  governs  it  and  directs 
its  springs.  He  learnedly  demonstrates  his  opinion  by 
the  simile  of  the  angels  who  keep  the  celestial  spheres 
in  motion;  and  in  the  class  he  forms  fine  theses, 
maintained  on  the  Isoul  of  watches.  One  of  his 
scholars  opens  the  watch,  and  nothing  is  found  but 
springs;  yet  the  system  of  the  soul  of  watches  is 
still  maintained,  and  is  considered  as  demonstrated. 
I  am  that  scholar,  opening  the  watch  called  man ;  but 
instead  of  boldly  denning  what  we  do  not  understand, 
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I  endeavour  to  examine  by  degrees  what  we  wish  to^ 
know. 

Let  us  take  an  infant  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and 
follow,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  its  understanding". 
You  do  me  the  honour  of  informing  me,  that  God  took 
the  trouble  of  creating  a  soul,  to  go  and  take  up  its 
abode  in  this  body  when  about  six  weeks  old ;  that  this 
soul,  on  its  arrival,  is  provided  with  metaphysical  ideas 
—having  consequently  a  very  clear  knowledge  of  spirit, 
of  abstract  ideas,  of  infinity — ^being,  in  short,  a  very 
knowing  person.  But  unfortunately  it  quits  the  uterus 
in  the  uttermost  ignorance:  for  eighteen  months  it 
knows  nothing  but  it$  nurse's  teat ;  and  when  at  the 
age  of  twenty  years  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  back 
to  this  soul's  recollection  .all  the  scientific  ideas  which 
it  had  when  it  entered  its  body,  it  is  often  too  dull  of 
apprehension  to  conceive  any  one  of  them.  There  are 
whole  nations  which  have  never  had  so  much  as  one  of 
these  ideas.  What,  in  truth,  w^^  the  souls  of  Des-' 
cartes  and  Malebranche  thinking  of,  when  they  ima- 
gined such  reveries?  Let  us  then  follow  the  idea  of 
Uie  child,  without  stopping  at  the  imi^nings  of  the 
philosophers. 

The  day  that  his  mother  was  brought  to  bed  of  him 
and  his  squI,  there  were  born  in  the  house  a  dog,  a 
cat,  and  a  canary-bird.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months 
I  make  the. dog  an  excellent  hunter;  m  a  year  the 
canary-bird  whistles  an  air ;  in  six  weeks  the  cat  is 
master  of  its  profession ;  and  the  child,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  does  nothing.  I,  a  gross  person,  witness- 
ing this  prodigious  difference,  and  having  never  seen 
a  child  before,  think  at  first  that  the  cat,  the  dog,  and 
the  canary,  are  very  intelligent  creatures,  and  that  the 
infant  is  an  automaton.  However,  by  little  and  little, 
I  perceive  that  this  child  has  ideas  and  memory,  that 
he  has  the  same  passions  as  these  animus ;  and  then 
I  acknowledge,  that  he  is,  like  them,  a  rational  creature* 
He  communicates  to  me  different  ideas  by  some  words 
which  he  has  learned,  in  like  manner  as  my  dog,  by 
diversified  cries,  makes  known  to  me  exactly  his  dif<- 
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faeot  wants.  I  perceiye  that  at  the  age  of  tiz  or 
seven  years  the  child  combines  in  his  little  brain 
almost  as  many  ideas  as  my  hound  in  his ;  and  at 
length,  as  he  grows  older,  he  acquires  an  infinite 
variety  of  knowledge.  Then  what  am  I  to  think  of 
him  ?  Shall  I  believe  that  he  is  of  a  nature  altogether 
different?  Undoubtedly  not;  for  vou  see  on  one 
hand  an  ideot,  and  on  the  other  a  Newton;  yet  you 
assert  that  they  are  of  one  and  the  same  nature — ^Uiat 
there  is  no  difference  but  that  of  greater  and  less. 
The  better  to  assure  myself  of  the  verisimilitude  of  my 
probable  opinion,  I  examine  the  dog  and  the  child 
both  waking  and  sleeping — I  have  them  each  bled 
immediately;  then  their  ideas  seem  to  escape  with 
their  blood.  In  this  state  I  call  them — they  do  not 
answer ;  and  if  I  draw  from  them  a  few  more  ounces, 
my  two  machines,  which  before  had  ideas  in  great 
plenty,  and  passions  of  every  kind,  have  no  longer  any 
feeling.  I  next  examine  my  two  animals  while  they 
sleep :  I  perceive  that  the  dog,  after  eating  too  much, 
has  dreams ;  he  hunts  and  cries  after  the  game :  my 
youngster,  in  the  same  state,  talks  to  his  mistress,  and 
makes  love  in  his  dreams.  If  both  have  eaten  mode« 
rately,  I  observe  that  neither  of  them  dreams;  in 
short,  I  see  that  their  faculties  of  feeling,  perceiving, 
and  expressmg  their  ideas,  uofold  themselves  gradu-. 
ally,  and  also  become  weaker  by  degrees.  I  discover 
many  more  affinities  between  them  &an  between  any 
man  of  strong  mind  and  one  absolutely  imbecile. 
What  opinion  then  shall  I  entertain  of  their  nature  ? — 
that  which  every  people  at  first  imagined,  before 
l^gyptian  policy  asserted  the  spirituality,  the  immorta- 
lity, of  the  soul.  I  shall  even  suspect  mat  Archimedes 
and  a  mole  are  but  different  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies— as  an  oak  and  a  grain  of  mustard  are  formed  by 
the  same  principles,  though  the  one  is  a  large  tree  and 
the  other  the  seed  of  a  small  plant.  I  shall  believe 
that  God  has  given  portions  of  intelligence  to  portions 
of  matter  organized  for  thinking :  I  shall  believe  that 
matter  has  sensations  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of 
i(s  senses^  that  it  is  they  which  proportion  them  to  t' 
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measure  of  our  ideas :  I  shall  believe  that  the  oyster  in 
its  shell  has  fewer  sensations  and  senses,  because  its 
soul  being  attached  to  its  shell,  five  senses  would  not 
at  all  be  useful  to  it.  There  are  many  animals  with* 
only  two  senses :  we  have  five — ^which  are  very  few* 
It  is  to  be  believed,  that  in  other  worlds  there  are 
other  animals  enjoying  twenty  or  thirty  senses,  and 
that  other  species,  yet  more  perfect,  have  senses  to 
infinity. 

Such,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  most  natural  way  of 
reasoning  on  the  matter — that  is,  of  guessing  and  in- 
specting with  certainty.  A  long  time  elapsed  before 
men  were  ingenious  enough  to  imagine  an  unknown 
being,  which  is  ourselves,  which  does  all  in  us,  which 
is  not  altogether  ourselves,  and  which  lives  after  us ; 
nor  was  so  bold  an  idea  adopted  all  at  once.  At  first, 
this  word  soul  signified  life,  and  was  common  to  us 
and  the  other  animals ;  then  our  pride  made  us  a  soul 
apart,  and  caused  us  to  imagine  a  substantial  form  for 
other  creatures.  This  human  pride  asks — What  then 
is^that  power  of  perceiving  and  feeling,  which  in  man 
is  called  soul,  ana  in  the  brute  instinct?  I  will  satisfy 
this  demand,  when  the  natural  philosophers  shall  have 
informed  me  what  is  sound,  light,  space,  body,  time, 
I  will  say,  in  the  spirit  of  the  wise  Locke — Philosophy 
consists  in  stopping  when  the  torch  of  physical  science 
fails  us.  I  observe  the  effects  of  nature ;  but  I  freely 
own,  that  of  first  principles  I  have  no  more  conception 
than  you  have.  All  I  do  know  is,  that  I  ought  not  to 
attribute  to  several  causes— especially  to  unknown 
'Causes — that  which  I  can  attribute  to  a  known  cause  : 
now  I  can  attribute  to  my  body  the  faculty  of  thinking 
and  feeling ;  therefore  I  ought  not  to  seek  this  faculty 
of  thinking  and  feeling  in  another  substance,  calkd 
soul  or  spirit,  of  which  I  cannot  have  the  smallest  idea. 
You  exclaim  against  this  proposition.  Do  you  then 
think  it  irreligious  to  dare  to  say  that  the  body  can 
think  ?'  But  what  would  you  say  (Locke  would  answer) 
if  you  yourselves  were  found  guilty  of  irreligion,  in 
thus  daring  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  God  f  What 
man  upon  earth  can  affirm,  wiUiout  absurd  impiety, 
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Uiat  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  give  to  matter  sensa- 
tion and  thought?  Weak  and  presumptuous  that  you 
are !  you  boldly  advance  that  matter  does  not  think, 
because  you  do  not  conceive  how  matter  of  any  kind 
should  think. 

Ye  great  philosophers,  who  decide  on  the  power  of 
God,  and  say  that  God  can  of  a  stone  make  an  angel 
— ^o  you  not  see  that,  according  to  yourselves,  God 
would  in  that  case  only  give  to  a  stone  the  power  of 
thinking?  for  if  the  matter  of  the  stone  did  not  remain, 
there  would  no  longer  be  a  stone;  there  would  be  a 
stone  annihilated  and  an  angel  created.  Whichever 
way  you  turn,  you  are  forced  to  acknowledge  two 
things — ^your  ignorance,  and  the  boundless  power  of 
the  Creator ;  your  ignorance,  to  which  thinking  mat- 
ter is  repugnant;  and  the  Creator's  power,  to  which 
certes  it  is  not  impossible. 

You,  who  know  that  matter/  does  not  perish,  will 
dispute  whether  God  has  the  power  to  preserve  in  that 
matter  the  noblest  quality  with  which  he  has  endowed 
it.  Extent  subsists  perfectly  without  body,  through 
him,  since  there  are  philosophers  who  believe  in  a 
void :  accidents  subsist  very  well  without  substance 
with  christians  who  believe  in  transubstantiation. 
God,  you  say,  cannot  do  that  which  implies  contradic- 
tion. To  be  sure  of  this,  it  is  necessaiy  to  know  more 
of  the  matter  than  you  do  know:  it  is  all  in  vain ;  you 
will  never  know  more  than  this — that  you  are  a  body, 
and  that  you  think.  Many  persons  who  have  learned 
at  school  to  doubt  of  nothing,  who  take  their  syllogisms 
for  oracles,  and  their  superstitions  for  religion,  consi- 
der Locke  as  impious  and  dangerous.  These  super- 
stitiQUs  people  are  in  society  what  cowards  are  in  an 
army ;  ttiey  vltb  possessed  by  and  communicate  panic 
terror.  We  must  have  the  compassion  to  dissipate 
their  fears;  they  must  be  made  sensible  that  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  will  never  do  harm  to  religion. 
We  know  for  certain  that  light  comes  from  the  sun, 
and  that  the  planets  revolve  round  that  luminary;  yet 
we  do  not  read  with  any  the  less  edification  in  the 
Bible,  that  light  was  made  before  the  sun,  and  that 
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the  sun  stood  still  oyer  the  village  of  Gibeon.  It  is 
demonstrated  that  the  rainbow  is  necessarily  formed 
by  the  rain;  yet  we  do  not  the  less  rererence  the 
sacred  text,  which  says  that  God  set  his  bow  in  the 
clouds,  after  the  deluge,  as  a  sign  that  there  should 
never  be  another  inundation. 

What  though  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  and  that 
of  the  eucharist  are  contradictory  to  known  demon* 
strations  ?  They  are  not  the  less  veneratea  by  catholic 
philosophers,  who  know  that  the  ^ings  of  reason  and 
those  of  faith  ate  different  in  their  nature*  The  notion 
of  the  antipodes  was  condemnftd  by  the  popes  and  the 
councils ;  yet  the  popes  discovered  the  antipodes^  and 
carried  thkher  ilmt  very  christian  religion,  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  had  been  thought  to  be  sure,  in  case 
there  could  be  found  a  man  who,  as  it  was  then  ex- 
pressed, should  have,  as  relative  to  our  own  position, 
his  head  downwards  and  his  feet  upwards,  and  who, 
as  the  very  unphilosophieal  St.  Augustin  says,  should 
have  fallen  from  heaven. 

And  now  let  me  once  more  repeat  that,  while  I  write 
with  freedom,  I  warrant  no  opinion— I  am  responsible 
for  nothing.  Perhaps  there  are^  among  these  df  e<ms» 
some  reasonings,  and  even  some  reveriesy  to  which  I 
should  give  the  preference;  but  there  is  not  one  that 
I  would  not  unhesitatingly  sacr^e  to  religion  and  to 
my  country,* 

SECTIOJf    IX. 

^  I  shall  suppose  a  dozen  of  good  philosophers  in  an 
island  where  they  have  never  seen  anything  but  vege- 
tables. Such  an  island,  and  especially  twelve  such 
philosophers,  would  be  very  hard  to  nnd:  however, 
the  fiction  is  allowable.  They  admire  the  life  which 
circulates  b  the  fibres  of  the  plants,,  appearing  to  be 
alternately  lest  and  renewed;  and  as  they  know  not 
how  a  plant  springs  up,  how  it  derives  its  nourishment 
and  growth,  they  call  this  a  vegetative  sou}.    What 

*  This  notion  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  *  Philosophical 
Letters,*  or  *■  Letters  on  the  English,'  which  occasioned  the  long 
war  between  M*  de  Voltaire  and' the  theologians.-.-i^Viiidl  Ed. 
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(they  are  asked)  do  yoa  undentvid  by  a  Tegetative 
soul  ?  They  antif er — It  is  a  word  that  tenret  to  ex« 
press  the  unknown  spring  by  which  all  this  is  operated. 
Bttt  do  you  not  see,  a  mechanic  will  ask  them»  that  all 
this  is  naturally  done  by  weights,  levers,  wheels  and 
pnllies?  No,  the  philosophers  will  say;  there  is  in 
this  Tegetation  something  other  than  ordinary  motion : 
there  is  a  secret  power  wnich  all  plants  have,  of  draw* 
ing  to  themselves  the  juices  which  nourish  them ;  and 
this  power  cannot  be  explained  by  anv  system  of 
mechanics :  it  is  a  rift  which  Ood  has  made  to  matter, 
and  the  nature  of  which  neither  you  nor  we  comprehend. 

After  disputing  thus,  our  reasoners  at  lengUi  disco* 
ver  animals.  Oh,  oh  I  say  tbey,  after  a  long  examina* 
tion,  here  are  beings  organized  Kke  ourselves.  It  is 
indisputable  that  they  have  memory,  and  often  more 
than  we  have.  Thev  have  our  passions;  they  have 
knowledge;  they  make  us  understand  all  dieir  wants; 
they  p^petuate  their  species  like  us.  Our  philoso* 
phers  dissect  some  of  these  beings,  and  find  in  them  a 
heart  and  a  brain.  What!  say  theyi  can  the  author 
of  these  machines^  who  does  nothmg  in  vain,  have 
given  them  all  the  organs  of  feeling,  in  order  that  they 
may  hare  no  feeling?  It  were  absurd  to  think  so — 
there  is  certainly  somediing  in  them  whidi,  for  want 
of  loMwing  a  better  term,  we  likewise  call  soul-^some* 
thing  that  experiences  sensations,  and  has  a  certain 
number  of  ideas.  But  what  is  this  principle?  Is  it 
something  absolutely  different  firom  matter?  Is  it  a 
pure  spirit?  Is  it  a  middle  being,  between  matter,  of 
which  we  know  little,  and  pure  spirit,  of  which  we 
know  nothing?  Is  it  a  property  given  by  God  to  or- 
ganized matter? 

They  then  make  experiments  upon  insects;  upon 
earth-worms — ^they  cut  them  into  several  parts,  and  are 
astonished  to  find,  that  after  a  short  time  there  come 
heads  to  all  these  divided  parts;  the  same  animal  is 
reproduced,  and  its  very  destruction  becomes  the 
means  of  its  muttipUcation.  Has  it  several  souls, 
which  wait  until  the  head  is  cut  off  the  original  trunk, 
to  animate  the  reproduced  parts?    They  are  like  treesr 
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which  put  forth  fresh  branches,  and  are  reproduced 
from  slips.  Have  diese  trees  several  souls?  It  is  not 
likely.  Then  it  is  very  probable  that  the  soul  of  these 
reptiles  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  we  call 
vegetative  soul  in  plants ;  that  it  is  a  faculty  of  ibl  su- 
perior order,  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  give  to 
certain  portions  of  matter.  Here  is  a  fresh  proof  of 
his  power—a  ftesh  subject  of  adoration; 

A  man  of  violent  temper,  and  a  bad  reasoner, 
hears  this  discourse,  and  says  to  ^em: — You  are 
wicked  wretches^  whose  bddies  should  be  burned  for 
the  good  of  your  souls,  for  you  deny  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  of  man.  Our  philosophers  then  look  at 
one  another  in  perfect  astonishment,  and  one  of  them 
mildly  answers  him  :^  Why  burn  us  so  hastily?  Whence 
have  you  coneluded,  that  we  have  an  idea  that  your 
cruel  soul  is  mortal  ?  From  your  believing,  returns 
the  other,  that  God  has  given  to  the  brutes  which  are 
organized  like  us,  the  faculty  of  having  feelings  and 
ideas.  Now  this  soul  of  the  beasts  perishes  with  them  : 
therefore  you  believe  that  the  soul  of  man  perishes  also. 

The  philosopher  replies: — We  are  not  at  ail  sure 
that  what  we  akli  soul  in  animals  perishes  with  them  : 
we  know  very  well  that  matter  does  not  perish,  and 
we  believe  that  God  may  have  put  in  animals  some- 
thing which,  if  God  will  it,  shall  for  ever  retain  the 
faculty  of  having  ideas.  We  are  very  far  from  affirm- 
ing that  such  is  the  case,  for  it  is  hardly  for  men  to  be 
so  confident ;  but  we  dare  not  set  bounds  to  the  power 
of  God.  We  say,  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
beasts,  which  are  matter,  have  received  from  him  a 
little  intelligence.  We  are  every  day  discovering  pro- 
perties of  matter — that  is,  presents  from  God— -of 
which  we  had  before  no  idea.  We  at  first  defined 
matter  to  be  an  extended  substance ;  next  we  found  it 
necessary  to  add  solidity ;  some  time  afterwards  we 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  this  matter  has  a  force 
which  is  called  '  vis  inertise  ;*  and  after  this,  to  our 
great  astonishment,  we  had  to  acknowledge  that  mat- 
ter gravitates. 

When  we  sought  to  carry  our  researches  further. 
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we  were  feroed  to  reoofniie  betngt  resembling  matter 
in  tome  things,  Irat  withont  the  other  attribetet  with 
whidi  matter  it  gifted*  Ae  elementary  fire,  for  in- 
stanee,  acta  upon  onr  aenaet  Kke  other  bodies;  but  it 
doea  not  like  them  tend  to  a  centre;  on  the  eoiitrary» 
it  eacapes  from  the  centre  in  straight  lines  on  every 
side.  It  does  not  aeem  to  obey  the  laws  of  attraction, 
of  gravitation,  Kke  other  bodies.  There  are  myate* 
Ties  ilk  optics,  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to  account, 
withoat  ventniing  to  *appose  that  the  rays  of  hght 
penetrate  one  aMither.  There  is  certainly  something 
in  light  whidi  dittinrnishes  it  from  known  matter. 
Ught  seems  to  be  a  middle  being  between  bodieSi  and 
other  kinds  of  beings  of  which  we  are  ignorant  1  It  is 
very  likely  that  these  other  kinds  are  themsel^s  a 
medium  leading  to  other  creatures,  and  that  there  is  a 
chain  of  substances  extending  to  infinity. 

U«que  ade6  quo4  tangit  idem  ett,  tamen  ultima  dislant  I 

This  idea  seems  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  God,  if  anything  is  worthy  of  it.  Among  these 
substances,  he  has  doubtless  had  power  to  choose  one 
whidi  he  has  lodged  in  our  bodies,  and  which  we  call 
the  human  soul ;  and  the  sacred  books  which  we  have 
read,  inform  us  that  this  soul  is  immortal.  Reason  is 
in  accordance  with  revelation;  for  how  should  any 
substance  perish?  Every  mode  is  destroyed ;  the  sub- 
stance remains.  We  cannot  conceive  the  creation  of 
a  substance;  we  cannot  conceive  its  annihilation :  but 
we  dare  not  affirm,  that  the  absolute  master  of  all  be- 
ings cannot  also  give  feelings  and  perceptions  to  the 
being  which  we  call  matter.  You  are  quite  sure  that 
the  .essence  of  your  soul  is  to  think :  but  we  are  not  so 
sure  of  this;  for  when  we  examine  a  foetus,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  its  soul  had  many  ideas  in  its 
head ;  and  we  very  much  doubt  whether,  in  a  sound 
and  deep  sleep,  or  in  a  complete  lethargy,  any  one 
ever  meditated.  Thus  it  appears  to  us,  that  thought 
may  very  well  be,  not  the  essence  of  the  thinking  be- 
ing, but  a  present  made  by  the  Creator  to  bein'* 
which  we  call  thinking ;  from  all  which  we  sus^ 
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that,  if  he  would,  he  coold  make  this  present  to  an 
atom;  and  could  presenre  this  atom  and  his  present 
for  ever,  or  destroy  it,  at  his  pleasure.    The  difficulty 
consists  not  so  much  in  divining  how  matter  could 
think,  as  in  divtning  how  any  substance  whatever  does 
think.     You  hate  ideas,  only  because  Clod  has  been 
pleased  to  give  them  to  you ;  why  would  you  prevent 
him  from  giving  them  to  other  species?     Can  you 
really  be  so  fearless  as  to  dare  to  believe,  that  your 
soul  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  the  substances 
which  approach  nearest  to  the  Divinity?  *  There  is 
great  probability  that  they  are  of  an  order  very  supe- 
rior, and  that  consequently  God  has  vouchsafed  to  give 
them  a  way  of  thinking  infinitely  finer,  just  as  he  has 
given  a  very  limited  measure  of  ideas  to  the  animals 
which  are  o£  an  order  inferior  to  you.     I  know  not 
how  I  live,  nor  how  I  give  life ;  yet  you  would  have 
me  know  how  1  have  ideas.     The  soul  is  a  time-piece 
which  God  has  given  us  to  manage ;  but  he  has  not 
told  us  of  what  the  spring  of  this  time-piece  is  com- 
posed. 

Is  there  anything  in  all  this  from  which  it  can  be  in- 
ferred that  our  souls  are  mortal  ?  Once  more  let  us 
repeat  it — we  think  as  you  do  of  the  immortality  an- 
nounced to  us  by  faith ;  but  we  believe  that  we  are  too 
ignorant  to  affirm  that  God  has  not  the  power  of  grant- 
ing thought  to  whatever  being  he  pleases.  You  bound 
the  power  of  the  Creator,  which  is  boundless ;  and  we 
extend  it  as  far  as  his  existence  extends.  Forgive  us 
for  believing  him  to  be  omnipotent,  as  we  forgive  you 
for  restraining  his  power.  You  doubtless  know  all 
that  he  can  do,  and  we  know  nothing  of  it.  Let  us 
live  as  brethren ;  let  us  adore  our  common  father  in 
peace — ^you  with  your  knowing  and  dafiug  souls,  we 
with  our  ignorant  and  timid  souls.  We  have  a  day  to 
live ;  let  us  pass  it  calmly,  without  quarrelling  about 
difficulties  that  will  be  cleared  up  in  the  immortal  life 
which  will  begin  to-morrow. 

The  brutal  man,  having  nothing  good  to  say  in  re- 
ply, talked  a  long  while,  and  was  very  angry.  Our  poor 
pmlosophers  employed  themselves  for  some  weeks  in 
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reading  hisUMry;  and  after  reading  well,  thev  spoke  as 
follows  to  this  barbarian,  who  was  so  unworthy  to  have 
an  immortal  soul : — 

My  friendy  we  have  read  that  in  all  antiquity  thinji^s 
went  on  as  well  as  they  do  in  our  own  Umes^that 
there  -were  even  greater  virtues,  and  that  philosophers 
were  not  persecuted  for  the  opinions  which  they  held ; 
why  then  should  you  seek  to  injure  us  for  opinions 
which  we  do  not  hold  ?  We  read  that  all  the  ancients 
believed  matter  to  be  eternal.  They  who  saw  that  it 
was  created,  left  the  others  at  rest.  Pythaizroras  had 
been  a  cock,  his  relations  had  been  swine ;  but  no  one 
found  fault  with  this;  his  sect  was  cherished  and 
revered  by  all,  except  the  cooks  and  those  who  had 
beans  to  sell. 

The  stoics  acknowledged  a  Ood,  nearly  the  same 
as  the  God  afterwards  so  rashly  admitted  by  the  Spi- 
nosists :  yet  Stoicism  was  the  sect  the  most  fruitful  in 
heroic  viitues,  and  the  most  accredited. 

The  Epicureans  made  their  god  like  our  canons, 
v^hose  indolent  corpidence  upholds  their  divinity,  and 
who  take  their  nectar  aad  ambrosia  in  quiet,  without 
meddling  with  anything.  These  Epicureans  boldly 
taught  the  materiality  and  the  mortality  of  the  soul : 
hut  they  were  not  the  less  respected ;  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  all  offices ;  and  their  crooked  atoms  never 
did  the  world  any  harm. 

The  Platonists,  like  the  Gymnosophists,  did  not  do 
us  the  honour  to  think  that  God  had  condescended  to 
form  us  himself.  According  to  them,  he  left  this  task 
to  his  officers — ^to  genii,  who  in  the  course  of  their  work 
made  many  blunders.  The  god  of  the  Platonists  was 
an  excellent  workman,  who  employed  here  below  very 
indifferent  assistants,  but  men  did  not  the  less  reve- 
rence the  school  of  Plato. 

In  short,  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  so 
many  sects  as  there  were,  so  many  ways  of  thinking 
about  God  and  the  soul,  the  past  and  the  future,  none 
of  these  sects  were  persecutors.  They  were  all  mistaken 
— and  we  are  very  sorry  for  it ;  but  they  were  all  peac* 
ful— and  this  confounds  us,  this  condemns  us,   ' 
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shows  us  that  most  of  the  reasoners  of  the  present 
day  are  monsters^  and  that  those  of  antiquity  were 
men.    They  sang  publicly  on  the  Roman  stage: — 

Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaqae  mors  nihil. 
Nought  after  death,  and  death  isjiothing* 

These  opinions  made  men  neither  better  nor  worse  : 
all  was  governed,  all  went  on  as  usual;  and  Titus, 
Trajan,  and  Aurelius,  governed  the  earth  like  beneficent 
deities. 

Passing  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  to  bar- 
barous nations,  let  us  only  contemplate  the  Jews. 
Superstitious,  cruel,  and  ignorant,  as  this  wretched 
people  were,  still  they  honoured  the  Pharisees,  who 
admitted  the  fatality  of  destiny  and  the  metempsy* 
chosis ;  they  also  paid  respect  to  the  Sadducees,  who 
absolutely  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
existence  of  spirits, — taking  for  their  foundation  the  law 
of  Moses,  which  had  made  no  mention  of  pain  or 
reward  after  death.  The  Essenes,  who  also  beKeved 
in  fatality,  and  who  never  offered  up  victims  in  the 
temple^  were  reverenced  still  more  than  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees.  None  of  their  opinions  ever  dis* 
turbed  the  government.  Yet  here  were  abundant  sub- 
jects for  slaughtering,  burning,  and  exterminating  one 
another,  had  they  been  so  inclined.  Oh,  miserable 
men !  profit  by  these  examples.  Think,  and  let  others 
think.  It  is  the  solace  of  our  feeble  minds  in  this 
short  life.  What!  will  you  receive  with  politeness  a 
Turk,  who  believes  that  Mahomet  travelled  to  the 
moon;  will  you  be  careful  not  to  displease  the  pacha 
Bonneval;  and  yet  will  you  have  your  brother  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  because  he  believes  that  God 
created  intelligence  to  every  creature  ? 

So  spake  one  of  the  philosophers ;  and  another  of 
them  aaded: — Believe  me,  it  need  never  be  feared,  that 
any  philosophical  opinion  will  hurt  the  religion  of  a 
country.  What  though  our  mysteries  are  contrary  to 
our  demonstrations,  they  are  not  the  less  reverenced  by 
our  christian  philosophers,  who  know  that  the  obiects 
of  reason  and  faith  are  of  different  natures.    Philoso- 
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pherft  iir ill  never  fonn  a  religfious  sect ;  and  why  ?  because 
they  are  without  enthusiasm*  Divide  mankind  into 
twenty  parts;  and  of  these  nmeteen  consist  of  those 
who  labour  with  their  hands,  and  will  never  know  that 
there  has  been  s^^h  a  person  at  Locke  in  the  world. 
In  the  remaining  twentieth,  how  few  men  will  be  found 
who  read !  and  among  those  who  read,  there  are  twenty 
that  read  novels  for  one  that  studies  philosophy*  Those 
who  think  are  excessively  few ;  and  those  few  do  not 
set  themselves  to  disturb  the  world. 

Who  are  they  who  have  waved  the  torch  of  dittcord 
in  their  native  country?  Are  they  Pomponatius,  Mon« 
taigne,  La  Va^er,  Descartes,  Oassendi,  oayle,  Spinosa, 
Hobbes,  Shaftesburv,  Boulainvilliers,  the  consul  Mail- 
let,  Toland,  Collins,  Flood,  Woolston,  Bekker,  the 
author  disguised  under  the  name  of  Jacques  Masse,  he 
of  the  '  Turkish  Spy,'  he  of  the  '  Lettres  Persannes,'  of 
the  '  Lettres  Juives,'  of  the  *  Pensees  Philosophi<|ues,' 
&c.?  No ;  thev  are  for  the  most  part  theologians,  who, 
havine  at  first  been  ambitious  of  becoming  leaders  of  a 
sect,  have  soon  become  ambitious  to  be  leaders  of  a 
party.  Nay,  not  all  the  books  of  modem  philosophy 
put  together  will  ever  make  so  much  noise  in  the  world 
as  was  once  made  by  the  dispute  of  the  Cordeliers  about 
the  form  of  their  hoods  and  sleeves. 

SECTION    X. 

On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.    A  Fragment. 

The  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  at  once 
the  most  consoling  and  the  most  repressing  idea  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  receive.  This  fine  philosophy  was 
as  ancient  among  the  Egyptians  as  their  pyramids;  and 
before  them  it  was  known  to  the  Persians.  I  have 
already  elsewhere  related  the  allegory  of  the  first  Zoro- 
aster, cited  in  the  Sadder,  in  which  God  shows  to 
Zoroaster  a  place  of  chastisement,  such  as  the  Darda- 
roth  or  Keron  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Hades  and  the 
Tartarus  of  the  Greeks,  which  we  have  but  imperfect!- 
rendered  in  our  modem  tongues  by  the  words  *  infer 
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*  cnfer/  '  infernal  regions/  *  hell,*  *  bottomless  pit/  tti 
this  place  of  punishment  God  showed  to  Zoroaster  all 
the  bad  kings :  one  of  them  had  but  one  foot ;  Zoro- 
aster asked  the  reason ;  and  God  answered,  that  this 
king  had  done  only  one  good  action  in  his  life,  which 
was  by  approaching  to  kick  forward  a  trough  which 
wate  not  near  enough  to  a  poor  ass  dymg  of  hunger. 
God  had  placed  this  wicked  man's  foot  in  heaven ;  the 
rest  of  his  body  was  in  hell. 

This  fable,  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
shows  how  ancient  was  the  opinion  of  another  life. 
The  Indians  were  persuaded  of  it,  as  their  metempsy- 
chosis proves.  The  Chinese  venerated  the  souls  of 
their  ancestors.  Each  of  these  nations  had  founded 
powerful  empires  long  before  the  Egyptians.  This  is 
a  very  important  truth,  which  I  think  I  have  already 
proved  by  the  very  nature  of  the  soil  of  Egypt.  The 
most  favourable  grounds  must  have  been  cultivated  the 
first ;  the  ground  of  Egypt  is  the  least  favourable  of 
all,  being  under  water  four  months  of  the  year ;  it  was 
not  until  aftei^  immense  labour^  and  consequently  after 
a  prodigious  lapse  of  time,  that  towns  were  at  length 
raised  which  the  Nile  could  not  inundate. 

This  empire  then,  ancient  as  it  was,  was  much  less 
ancient  than  the  empires  of  Asia ;  and  in  both  one  and 
the  other  it  was  believed  that  the  soul  subsisted  after 
death.  It  is  true,  that  all  these  nations,  without  ex- 
ception, considered  the  soul  as  a  light^thereal  foitn,  an 
image  of  the  body;  the  Greek  word  signifying  '  breath* 
was  invented  long  after  by  the  Greeks.  But  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  a  part  of  ourselves  was  considered 
as  immortal.  Rewards  and  punishments  in  another 
life  were  the  grand  foundation  of  ancient  theology. 

Pherecides  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  be- 
lieved that  souls  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  not  the 
first,  as  has  been  supposed,  who  said  that  the  soul  sur- 
vived the  body.  Ulysses,  long  before  Pherecides,  had 
seen  the  souls  of  heroes  in  the  infernal  regions ;  but. 
that  souls  were  as  old  as  the  world,  was  a  system  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  east,  and  was  brought  into  the 
west  by  Pherecides.     I  do  not  believe,  that  tiiere  is 
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aaioDgst  us  a  aingle  system  which  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  ancients.  The  materials  of  all  our  modern 
edifices  are  taken  from  the  wreck  of  antiquity. 

SECTION    XI. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  see  one's  soul.  *^  Know 
thyself,"'  is  an  excellent  precept ;  but  it  belongs  only 
to  God  to  put  it  in  practice.  Who  but  he  can  know 
his  own  essence? 

We  call  <  soul  *  that  which  animates.  Owing  to  our 
Hmited  intelligence  we  know  scarcely  anything  more  of 
the  matter.  Three-fourths  of  mankind  go  no  further, 
and  give  themselves  no  concern  about  the  thinking 
being:  the  other  fourth  seek  it;  no  one  has  found  it, 
or  ever  will  find  it. 

Poor  pedant  I  thou  seest  a  plant  which  vegetates,  and 
thou  sayest  'vegetation/  or  perhaps  'vegetative  soul.' 
Thou  remarkest,  that  bodies  have  and  communicate 
motion,  and  thou  sayest  '  force;'  thou  seest  thy  dog 
learn  his  craft  under  thee,  and  thou  exclaimest  '  in- 
stinct/ '  sensitive  souir  Thou  hast  combined  ideas,  and 
thou  exclaimest '  spirit!' 

But  pray,  what  dost  thou  understand  by  these 
words?  This  flower  vegetates ;  but  is  there  an^  real 
being  called  vegetation  f  This  body  pushes  along  ano- 
ther, but  does  it  possess  within  itself  a  distinct  being 
called  force?  Thy  dog  brings  thee  a  partridge,  but 
is  there  any  being  called  instinct?  Wouldst  thou  not 
laugh,  if  a  reasoner  (though  he  bad  been  preceptor  to 
Alexander)  were  to  say  to  thee, — ^AH  animals  live; 
therefore  there  is  in  them  a  being,  a  substantial  form, 
which  is  life? 

If  a  tulip  could  speak,  and  were  to  tell  thee, — I  and 
my  vegetation  are  too  beings  evidently  joined  toigether,—- 
wouldst  thou  not  laugh  at  the  tulip? 

Let  us  at  first  see  what  thou  knowest,  of  what  thou 
art  certain : — ^that  thou  walkest  with  thy  feet ;  that  thou 
digestest  with  thy  stomach;  that  thou  feelest  with  thy 
whole  body;  and  that  thou  thinkest  with  thy  head. 
Let  us  see  if  thy  reason  alone  can  have  given  thee  ligb^^ 
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enough  by  which  to  conclude,  without  supernatural  aid, 
that  thou  hast  a  soul. 

The  first  philosophers,  whether  Chaldeans  or  Epryp- 
tians,  said — There  must  be  something  within  us  which 
produces  our  thoughts ;  that  something  must  be  very 
subtle;  it  is  a  breath;  it  is  fire;  it  is  ether;  it  is  a  quin- 
tessence ;  it  is  a  slender  likeness ;  it  is  an  entelechia;  it  is 
a  number ;  it  is  a  harmony.  Lastly,  according  to  the 
divine  Plato,  it  is  a  compound  of  the  same,  and  the 
other.  It  is  atoms  which  think  in  us,  said  Epicurus, 
after  Democrites.  But,  my  friend,  how  does  an  atom 
think  ?  Acknowledge  that  thou  knowest  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

The  opinion  which  one  ought  to  adopt  is,  doubtless, 
that  the  soul  is  an  immaterisd  being ;  but  certainly  we 
cannot  conceive  what  an  immaterial  being  is.  No, 
answer  the  learned ;  but  we  know  that  its  nature  is  to 
think.  And  whence  do  you  know  this?  We  know, 
because  it  does  think.  Oh,  ye  learned,  I  am  much 
afraid  that  yqu  are  as  ignorant  as  Epicurus!  The  nature 
of  a  stone  is  to  fall,  because  it  does  fall;  but  I  ask 
you,  what  makes  it  fall? 

We  know  (continue  they)  that  a  stone  has  no  soul. 
Granted ;  I  believe  it  as  well  as  you.  We  know,  that 
an  affirmative  and  a  negative  are  not  divisible,  are  not 
parts  of  matter.  I  am  of  your  opinion.  But  matter, 
otherwise  unknown  to  us,  possesses  qualities  which  are 
not  material,  which  are  not  divisible ;  it  has  gravita- 
tion towards  u  centre,  which  God  has  given  it ;  and 
this  gravitation  has  no  parts  ;  it  is  not  divisible.  The 
njpving  force  of  bodies  is  not  a  being  composed  of 
parts.  In  like  manner,  the  vegetation  of  organised 
bodies,  their  life,  their  instinct,  are  not  beings  apart, 
divisible  beings :  you  can  no  more  cut  in  two  the  vege- 
tation of  a  rose,  the  life  of  a  horse,  the  instinct  of  a 
dog,  than  you  can  cut  in  two  a  sensation,  an  affirma- 
tion, a  negation.  Therefore  your  fine  argument,  drawn 
from  the  indivisibility  of  thought,  proves  nothing  at  all. 

What  then  do  you  call  your  soul  ?  What  idea  have 
you  of  it?     You  cannot  of  yourselves,  without  revela- 
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'  ti(m,  admit  the  ezistence  within  you  of  anYthing  bat  a 
power  unknown  to  yon  of  feeling  and  thinking. 
I  Now  tell  me  honestly,  it  thii  power  of  feelinc  and 
thinking  the  same  as  that  which  cause*  yon  to  digest 
and  to  walk?  You  own  that  it  is  not;  for  in  vain 
iQJght  your  understanding  sav  U>  your  stomach, — 
pigent :  it  will  not,  if  it  b^  sick.  In  vain  might  your 
immaterial  being  order  your  feet  to  walk :  they  will  not 
stir,  if  they  have  the  gout. 

The  Greeks  clearly  perceived  that  thought  has  fre- 
quently nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  play  of  our  organs ;  they 
admitted  the  existence  of  an  animal  soul  for  these 
organs,  and  for  the  thoughts  a  soul  finer,  more  subtle— 
a  noiis. 

But  we  find  that  this  soul  of  thought  has,  on  a  thou- 
sand occasions,  the  ascendancy  over  the  animal  soul. 
The  thinking  soul  commands  the  hands  to  take,  and 
they  obey.  It  does  not  tell  the  heart  to  beat,  the 
blood  to  flow,  the  chyle  to  form;  all  this  is  done 
without  it.  Here  then  are  two  souls  much  involved,  and 
neither  of  them  having  the  mastery. 

Now,  this  first  animal  soul  certainly  does  not  exist ; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  movement  of  our  organs. 
Take  heed,  oh !  man,  lest  thou  have  no  more  proofs  but 
thy  weak  reason  that  the  other  soul  exists.  Thou 
canst  not  know  it  but  by  faith :  thou  art  bom,  thou 
eatest,  thou  thinkest,  thou  wakest,  thou  sleepest,  with- 
out knowing  how.  God  has  given  thee  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  as  he  has  given  thee  all  the  rest ;  and  if  he 
had  not  come,  at  the  time  appointed  by  his  providence, 
to  teach  thee  that  thou  hast  an  immaterial  and  an  im-, 
mortal  soul,  thou  wouldst  have  no  proof  whatever 
of  it. 

Let  us  examine  the  fine  systems  on  the  soul,  which 
thy  philosophy  has  fabricated. 

One  says,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  God  himself;  another,  that  it  is  part  of  the 
great  whole ;  a  third,  that  it  is  created  from  all  eternity ; 
a  fourth,  that  it  is  made,  and  not  created.  Others 
assure  us,  that  God  makes  souls  according  as  they  are 
wanted,  and  that  they  arjrive  at  the  moment  of  copula 
VOL.  vi.  R 
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tioQ.  They  are  lodged  in  the  seminal  animalculeg,  cries 
one.  No,  says  another,  they  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
feUopian  tubes.  A  third  comes,  and  says — You  are 
all  wrong:  the  soul  waits  for  six  weeks,  until  the  foetus 
is  formed,  and  tiien  it  takes  possession  of  the  pineal 
gland:  but  if  it  finds  a  false  conception,  it  returns,  and 
waits  for  a  better  opportunity.  The  last  opinion  is, 
that  its  dwelling  is  in  the  callous  body :  this  is  the  post 
assigned  to  it  by  La  Pieronie.  A  man  should  be  first 
surgeon  to  the  king  of  France,  to  dispose  in  this  way 
of  ihe  lodging  of  the  soul.  Yet  the  callous  body  was 
not  so  successful  in  the  world  as  the  surgeon  was. 

St.  Thomas,  in  his  question  75  and  following,  says» 
that  the  soul  is  a  form  subsisting  per  se,  that  it  is  all  in 
all,  that  its  essence  <Mers  from  its  power;  that  there 
ate  three  v^etative  souls,  viz.  the  nutritive,  the  ai^u- 
mentative,  and  the  generative;  that  the  memory  of 
spiritual  things  is  spiritual,  and  the  memory  of  corpo* 
real  things  is  corporeal;  that  the  rational  soul  is  a  fonn 
^'  immaterial  as  to  its  operations,  and  material  as  to 
its  being."  St.  Thomas  wrote  two  thousand  pageg, 
of  like  force  and  clearness;  and  he  is  the  angel  of  the 
schools. 

Nor  have  th^e  been  fewer  systems  contrived  on  the 
way  in  which  this  soul  will  feel,  when  it  shdl  have  laid 
aside  the  body  with  which  it  felt;  how  it  will  hear 
without  ears,  smell  without  a  nose,  and  touch  mthout 
hands ;  what  body  it  will  afterwards  resume,  whether 
that  which  it  had  at  two  years  old,  or  at  eighty;  how 
the  I — ^the  identity  of  the  same  person-^will  subsist; 
how  the  soul  of  a  man  become  imbecile  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  dying  imbecile  at  the  age  of  seventy,  will 
resume  the  thread  of  the  ideas  which  he  had  at  the  age 
ef  puberty ;  by  what  c<mtrivance  a  soul,  the  leg  of  whose 
body  shall  be  cut  off  in  Europe,  and  one  of  its  arms 
lost  in  America,  will  recover  this  leg  and  arm,  which, 
having  been  transformed  into  vegetables,  will  have 
passed  into  the  blood  of  some  other  animal.  We 
i^ould  never  finish,  if  we  were  to  seek  to  give  an  ac<^ 
count  of  all  the  extravagances  which  thb  poor  human 
soul  has  laiaginfed  about  itself. 
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It  is  very  lingntar,  thftt  in  the  laws  of  Ood*ft  peopSt 
not  a  word  is  said  of  the  smrituality  and  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  nothing  in  the  Decalogoe,  nothing  in  Levi* 
tictts,  or  in  Deuteronomy. 

It  ia  qaite  certain,  it  u  indubitable,  that  Moses  no 
wbere  proposes  to  the  Jews  pains  and  rewards  in  ano- 
ther life ;  that  he  nerer  mentions  to  them  the  immor- 
tality of  their  souls;  that  he  neither  me%  them  hopes 
of  heuTen,  nor  threatens  them  with  hell;  all  is  tern* 
poral. 

Many  illustrious  commentators  have  thought,  that 
Moses  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  these  two  great 
dogmas ;  and  they  prove  it  by  the  words  of  Jacob,  who, 
believing  that  his  son  bad  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts, 
said  in  his  grief) — **  I  will  m  down  into  the  grave  (in 
tnfemum)  unto  my  son;''  wi  is,  I  will  die,  since  my 
son  is  dead. 

They  finiher  prove  it  by  the  passages  in  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel;  but  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  Moses  spoke, 
could  not  have  read  either  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah,  who  did 
not  come  until  several  centuries  after. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  dispute  about  the  private  opinions 
of  Moses.  The  fact  is,  Uiat  in  his  public  laws  he  never 
apoke  of  a  life  to  come ;  that  he  limited  all  rewards 
and  punishments  to  the  time  present.  If  he  knew  of 
a  future  life,  why  did  he  not  expressly  set  forth  that 
dogma  ?  And  if  he  did  not  know  of  it,  what  were  the 
object  and  extent  of  his  mission  ?  This  question  is 
asked  by  mbny  great  persons.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  Master  of  Moses,  and  of  all  men,  reserved  to  him- 
self the  right  of  expounding  to  the  Jews,  at  his  own 
time,  a  doctrine  which  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
understand  when  they  were  in  the  desart. 

If  Moses  had  announced  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  a  great  school  among  the  Jews  would  not  have 
constantly  combatted  it.  This  great  retreat  of  the 
Sadduciees  would  not  have  been  authorised  in  the 
state ;  the  Sadducees  would  not  have  filled  the  highest 
offices,  nor  would  pontiffs  have  been  chosen  from  their 
body. 

It  appears  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  founding 
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i>f  Alexandria  that  ithe  Jews  were  divided  into  three 
sects— the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes. 
The  historian  Joseph  us,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  informs  us, 
in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  Antiquities,  that  the  Pha- 
risees believed  in  the  metempsychosis ;  the  Sadducees 
-believed  that  the  soul  perished  with  the  body:  the  Es- 
senes (says  Josephus)  held,  that  souls  were  immortal ; 
according  to  them  souls  descended  in  an  aerial  form  into 
the  body,  from  the  highest  region  of  the  air,  whither  they 
were  carried  back  again  by  a  violent  attraction ;  and  after 
death,  those  which  had  belonged  to  the  good  dwelt  be- 
yond the  ocean  in  a  country  where  there  was  neither  heat 
nor  cold,  nor  wind,  nor  rain.  The  souls  of  the  wicked 
went  into  a  cKmate  of  an  opposite  description.  Such 
was  the  theology  of  the  Jews. 

He  who  alone  was  to  Instruct  all  men,  came  and 
condemned  these  three  sects;  but  without  him  we 
could^ never  have  known  anything  of  our  soul;  for 
the  philosophers  never  had  any  determinate  idea  of  it; 
and  Moses — the  only  true  lawgiver  in  the  world  before 
our  own — Moses,  wno  talked  with  God  face  to  face,  left 
men  in  the  most  profound  ignorance  on  this  great  point* 
It  is  then  only  for  seventeen  hundred  years  that  there 
has  been  any  certainty  of  the  sotiFs  existence  and  its 
immortality. 

Cicero  had  only  doubts ;  his  grandson  and  grand^ 
daughter  might  learn  the  truth  from  the  first  Gali- 
leans who  came  to  Rome. 

But  before  that  time,  and  since  then,  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  earth  where  the  apostles  did  not  penetrate,  each 
one  must  have  said  to  his  soul, — What  art  thou? 
Whence  comest  thou?  What  dost  thou  ?  Whither  goest 
thou?  Thou  art  I  know  not  what,  thinking  and  feeling; 
and  wert  thou  to  feel  and  think  for  a  hundred  thousand 
millions  of  years,  thou  wouldst  never  know  any  more 
by  thine  own  light  without  the  assistance  of  God. 

O  man  I  God  has  given  thee  understanding  for  thy 
own  good  conduct,  and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  essence 
of  the  things  which  he  has  created. 

So  thought  Locke;  and  before  Locke,  Gassendi; 
and  before  Gassendi,  a  multitude  of  sages;  but  we 
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have  1>achelort  who  know  all  of  which  those  great  men 
were  igDorant. 

Some  cruel  enemies  of  reason  have  dared  to  rise  up 
s^nst  these  traths,  acknowledged  by  all  the  wise. 
'Diey  hare  carried  their  dishonesty  and  impudence  so 
far  as  to  charge  the  authors  of  this  work  with  having 
affirmed,  that  the  soul  is  matter.  You  well  know,  ye 
persecutors  of  innocence,  that  we  haye  said  quite  the 
contrary.  You  must  have  read  these  yery  words  against 
Epicurus,  Democritus,  and  Lucretius : — ^^' My  friend/ 
ho#  does  an  atom  think?  Acknowledge  that  thou 
knowest  nothing  of  the  matter.''  It  is  then.  efident> 
ye  are  calumniators. 

No  one  knows  what  that  material  being  is,  which  is 
called  '  spirit,'  to  which — ^be  it  observed-^you  give  this 
material  name,  signifying  *  wind.'  All  the  first  fathers 
of  the  church  believed  the  soul  to  be  corporeal.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  limited  beings  to  know  whether  our 
intellisence  is  substance  or  faculty :  we  cannot  tbo*' 
roughly  know  either  the  extended  being,  or  the  think* 
ing  being,  or  the  mechanism  of  thought. 

We  exclaim  to  you,  with  the  ever-to-be-rcvered  Gas- 
sendi,  and  Locke,  that  we  know  nothing  by  ourselves 
of  the  secrets  of  the  Creator.  And  are  you  Gods, 
who  know  everything?  We  repeat  to  you,  that  you 
cannot  know  the  nature  and  distinction  of  the  soul  but 
by  revelation.  And  is  not  this  revelation  sufficient  for 
you  ?  You  must  surely  be  enemies  of  this  revelation 
which  we  claim,  since  you  persecute  those  who  expect 
everything  firom  it,  and  believe  only  in  it. 

Yes,  we  tell  you,  we  defer  wholly  to  the  word  of 
God;  and  you,  enemies  of  reason  and  of  God,  treat 
the  humble  doubt  and  humble  submission  of  the  phi- 
losopher as  the  wolf  in  the  fable  treated  the  lamb ;  you 
say  to  him, — ^Thou  saidst  ill  of  me  last  year;  I  must 
suck  thy  blood.  Philosophy  takes  no  revenge ;  she 
smiles  in  peace  at  your  vain  endeavours;  she  mildly 
enlightens  mankind,  whom  you  would  brutalize,  to  make 
them  like  yourselves* 
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SPACE. 


What  is  space? — "  There  is  no  space  in  void,"  ex- 
claimed Leibnitz,  after  having  admitted  a  void ;  but  when 
he  admitted  a  void,  he  had  not  embroiled  himself  with 
Newton,  nor  disputed  with  him  on  the  calculus  of 
fluxions',  of  which  Newton  ,was  the  inventor.  This 
dispute  breaking  out,  there  was  no  longer  space  or  a 
*  void  for  Leibnitz.  .,  ,.      i_.,      \ 

Fortunately,  whatever  may  be  said  by  philosophers 
on  these  insolvable  questions,  whether  rt  be  for  Epicurus, 
for  Gassendi,  for  Newton,  for  Descartes,  or  Rohaut, 
the  laws  of  motion  will  be  always  the  same. 
Que  Rohaut  vainement  s^cbe  pour  concevoir 
Comment  tout  etant  plein,  tout  a  put  se  mouvoir. 

BoiLEAU ,  £p.  V.  31 ,  32, . 

ThatRohautexhaustshimselfbyvainlyendeavouring 
to  understand  how  motion  can  exist  in  a  plenum,  will 
not  prevent  our  vessels  from  saihng  to  the  Indies,  and 
all  motion  proceeding  with  regularity.  Pure  space, 
you  say,  can  neither  be  matter,  nor  spirit;  and  as  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world  but  matter  and  spirit,  there  can 
therefore  be  no  space. 

So,  gentlemen,  you  assert  that  there  is  only  matter 
and  spirit,  to  us  who  know  so  little  either  of  the  one  or 
the  other— a  pleasant  decision  trulyi  "  There  are  only 
two  things  in  nature,  and  these  we  know'  not "  Moa- 
tezuma  reasons  more  justly  in  the  English  tragedy  of 
Dryden "  Why  come  you  here  to  tell  me  of  the  em- 
peror* Charles  the  Fifth?  There  are  but  two  emperors 
in  the  world;  he  of  Peru  and  myself."  Montezuma 
spoke  of  two  things  w;th  which  he  was  acquainted,  but 
we  speak  of  two  things  of  which  we  have  no  precise 

We  are  very  pleasant  atoms.    We  make  God  a 
spirit  in  a  mode  of  our  own;  and  because  we  denomi- 

♦  Some  petty  prince,  and  one  of  little  fame, 
For  to  this  hour  I  never  heard  bi»  name  ; 
Tha  two  Rreat  empires  of  the  world  I  know, 
That  of  Peru,  and  this  of  Mexico. 

Jtnd,  Emp, 
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nate  that  faculty  spirit,  which  the  supreme,  univena], 
eternal,  and  all-powerful  BeiDg  has  given  us,  of  com- 
bining a  few  ideas  in  our  little  brain,  of  the  extent  of  six 
inches  more  or  less,  we  suppose  God  to  be  a  spirit  in 
the  same  sense.   God  always  in  our  image — ^honest  souls ! 
But  how  if  there  be  millions  of  beings  of  another 
nature  from  our  matter,  of  which  we  know  only  a  few 
qualities,  and  from  our  spirit,  our  ideal  breath  of  which 
we  accurately  know  nothmg  at  all  ? — and  who  can  assert 
that  these  millions  of  beings  exist  not;  or  suspects  not 
that  God,  demonstrated  to  exist  by  his  works,  is  emi- 
nently different  from  all  these  beings,  and  that  space 
may  not  be  one  of  them  ? 

We  are  far  from  asserting  with  Lucretius — 

Erf^o,  prefer  inane  et  corpora,  tertia  per  le 
Nulla  potest  renim  in  numero  natura  relinqai. 

Lib.  i.  V.  446,  447. 

Tliat  all  coroitts  of  body  and  of  ipaee. 

Crebch. 

But  may  we  venture  to  believe  with  him,  that  space 
is  infinite  ? 

.  Has  any  one  been  ever  able  to  answer  his  question : — 
Speed  an  arrrow  from  the  limits  of  the  world — will  it 
fall  into  nothing,  into  nihility? 

Clarke,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  Newton,  pretends 
that  ^*  space  ha^  properties ;  for  since  it  is  extended,  it 
is  measurable,  and  therefore  exists/'  But  if  we  answer, 
that  something  may  be  put  where  there  is  nothing,  what 
answer  will  be  made  by  Newton  and  Clarke? 

Newton  regards  space  as  the  sensorium  of  God.  I 
thought  that  I  understood  this  jgrand  saying  formerly, 
because  I  was  young ;  at  present  I  understand  it  no 
more  than  his  explanation  of  the  apocalypse.  Space, 
the  .sensorium,  the  intenml  organ  of  God!  I  lose 
both  Newton  and  myself  there. 

Newton  thought,  according  to  Locke,  that  the  cre- 
ation might  be  explained  by  supposing  that  God,  by 
an-act  of  his  will  and  his  power,  had  rendered  'space 
impenetrable.  It  is  melancholy  that  a  genius  so  pro- 
found as  that  possessed  by  Newton  should  suggest 
such  unintelligible  things. 
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STAGE  (POLICE  OF  THE). 

Kings  of  France  were  formerly  excommunicated; 
all  from  Philip  I.  to  Louis  VIII.  were  solemnly  so ;  as  also 
the  emperors  from  Henry  IV.  to  Louis  of  Bavaria  in- 
clusively.  The  kings  of  England  had  likewise  a  very 
decent  part  of  these  favours  from  the  court  of  Rome* 
It  was  the  rage  of  the  times,  and  this  rage  cost  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  men  their  lives.  They  actually 
excommunicated  the  representatives  of  monarchs;  I  do 
not  mean  ambassadors,  but  players,  who  are  kings  and 
emperors  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  who  govern 
the  universe  to  procure  a  livelihood. 

I  scarcely  kuow  of  any  but  this  profession,  and  that 
of  magicians,  to  which  this  honour  could  now  be  paid; 
but  as  sorcerers  have  ceased  for  the  eighty  years  that 
sound  philosophy  has  been  known  to  men,  there  are 
no  longer  any  victims  but  Alexander,  Ceesar,  Athalia, 
Polyeuctus,  Andromache,  Brutus,  Zaire,  and  Harle- 
quin. 

The  principal  reason  given  Is,  that  these  ^ntlemen 
and  ladies  represent  the  passions;  but  if  depictmg  the  hu- 
man heart  merits  so  horrible  a  disgrace,  a  greater  rigour 
should  be  used  with  painters  and  statuaries.  There  are 
many  licentious  pictures  which  are  publicly  sold,  while^ 
we  do  not  represent  a  single  dramatic  poem  which  main- 
tains not  the  strictest  decorum.  The  Venus  of  Titian  and 
that  of  Corregio  are  quite  naked,  and  are  at  all  times 
dangerous  for  our  modest  youth;  but  comedians  only 
recite  the  admirable  lines  of  Cinna  for  about  two  hours, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  magistracy  under  the 
roy^il  authority.  Why  therefore  are  these  living  per- 
sonages on  the  stage  more  condemned  than  these 
mute  comedians  on  canvas?  "  Ut  pictura  poesis  erit." 
What  would  Sophocles  and  Euripides  have  said,  if  they 
could  have  foresee^  that  a  people,  who  only  ceased  to 
be  barbarous  by  imitating  them,  would  one  day  inflict 
this  disgrace  upon  the  stage,  which  in  their  time  re* 
ceived  such  high  glory? 

Esopus  and  Roscius  were  not  Roman  senators,  it  b 
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true;  but  the  Flamen  did  not  declare  them  infamous; 
and  the  art  of  Terence  wan  not  doubted.  The  great 
pope  and  prince  Leo  X.,  to  whom  we  owe  the  renewal 
of  good  tragedy  and  comedy  in  Europe,  and  who 
caused  dramatic  pieces  to  be  represented  in  his  palace 
with  so  much  magnificence,  foresaw  not  that  one  day, 
in  a  part  of  Gaul,  the  descendants  of  the  Celts  and 
,the  Goths  would  believe  they  had  a  right  to  disgrace 
that  which  he  honoured.  If  cardinal  Richelieu  had  lived 
— ^he  who  caused  the  Palais-Royal  to  be  built,  and  to 
whom  France  owes  the  stage — he  would  no  longer  have 
sufifered  them  to  have  dared  to  cover  those  wiSi  igno* 
miny,  whom  he  employed  to  recite  his  own  works. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  they  were  heretics  who 
began  to  outrage  the  finest  of  all  the  arts.  Leo  X., 
having  revived  the  tragic  scene,  the  pretended  reformers 
jrequired  nothing  more  to  exclaim,  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Satan.  Tims  tlie  town  of  Geneva,  and  several  il- 
lustrious places  of  Switzerland,  have  been  an  hundred 
and  fifty  years  without  suffering  a  violin  amongst  them. 
The  jansenists,  who  now  dance  on  the  tomb  of  St. 
Paris,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  neighbourhood,  in 
the  last  century  forbad  a  princess  of  Conti,  whom  they 
governed,  to  allow  her  son  to  learn  dancing,  saying  that 
dancing  was  too  profane.  H6wever,  as  it  was  necessary 
he  should  be  graceful,  he  was  taught  the  minuet,  but 
they  would  not  allow  a  violin,  and  the  director  was  a 
long  time  before  he  would  suffer  the  prince  of  Conti  to  be 
taught  with  castanets.  A  few  catholic  Visigoths  on  this 
side  the  Alps,  therefore,  fearing  the  reproaches  of  the 
reformers,  cried  as  loudly  as  they  did.  Thus,  by  degrees, 
the  fashion  of  defaming  Ceesar  and  Pompey,  and  of 
refusing  certain  ceremonies  to  certain  persons  paid  by 
the  king,  and  labouring  under  the  eyes  of  the  magis- 
tracy, was  established  in  France.  We  do  not  declaim 
against  this  abuse;  for  who  would  embroil  himself 
with  powerful  men  of  the  present  time,  for  Phedra 
and  heroes  of  past  ages?* 

*  The  render  will  recollect,  that  the  miserable  fanatics,  restored 
to  partial  influence  by  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  resumed  the 
display  of  this  execrable  and  inconsistent  bigotry,  at  the  burial 
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We  are  content  with  finding  this  rigour  absurd,  anil 
with  always  paying  our  full  tribute  of  admiration  td 
the  master-pieces  of  our  stage. 

Rome,  from  whom  we  have  learned  our  catechism, 
uses  it  not  as  we  do ;  she  has  always  known  how  to  tem» 
per  her  laws  accordii^  to  times  and  occasions;  she  has 
known  how  to  distinguish  impudent  mountebanks,  who 
were  formerly  rightly  censured,  from  the  dramatic  pieces 
of  Trissin,  and  of  several  bishops  and  cardinals  wb# 
have  assisted  to  revive  tragedy.  £v^i  at  present 
comedies  dre  publicly  represented  at  Rome  in  reli- 
gious houses.  Ladies  go  to  them  wi&out  scandal ;  they 
Blink  not  that  dialogues,  recited  on  boards,  are  ft 
diabolical  infamy.  We  have  even  seen  the  piece  of 
*  George  Dandin'  executed  at  Rome  by  nuns,  in  ttie 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  ecclesiastics  and  ladies*  Tbo 
"wise  Homans  are  above  all  careful  how  they  excommu- 
nicate the  gentlemen  who  sing  the  trebles  in  the  Italian 
operas ;  for,  in  truth,  it  is  enough  to  be  castrated  in 
this  world,  without  being  damned  m  the  other. 

In  the  good  time  of  Louis  XIV.  there  was  always  a 
bench  at  the  spectacles,  which  was  called  the  bench  of 
bishops.  I  have  been  a  witness,  that  in  the  minority 
of  Louis  XV.  cardinal  Fleuri,  then  bishop  of  Freius, 
was  very  anxious  to  revive  this  custom.  With  o&er 
times  and  other  manners,  we  are  apparently  much  wiser 
than  in  the  times  in  which  the  whole  of  Europe  came 
to  admire  our  shows,  when  Richelieu  revived  the  stage 
in  France,  when  Leo  X.  renewed  the  age  of  Augustus 
in  Italy :  but  a  time  will  come  in  which  our  children, 
seeing  the  impertinent  work  of  father  Le  Brun  against 
the  art  of  Sophocles,  and  the  works  of  our  great  men 
printed  at  the  same  time,  will  exclaim — Is  it  possible 
that  the  French  could  thus  contradict  themselves,  and 
that  the  most  absurd  barbarity  has  so  proudly  raised 

an  •ctress  named  Raooour,  whom  they  were  obliged  to  bnry 
after  all.  England,  however,  must  not  boast  too  noeh  In  th» 
respect,  as  a  silly  country  rector  not  long  aeo  refused  to  bury  the 
child  of  a  dissenter ;  and  similar  pranks,  by  brainless  bi^ts  of 
this  description,  occur  sufficiently  often  to  show,  that  Martin  can 
now  and  then  act  as  stupidly  as  his  brother  Petey,-^T« 
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its  bead  agunst  wcme  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
hvmanMmd? 

St*  Thomas  of  Aquinas,  whose  morals  were  equal  to 
those  of  Cahrin  and  father  Quesnel,— St.  Thomas,  who 
had  nerer  seen  rood  comedy,  and  who  knew  only  mise* 
iBble  players,  thinks  however  that  the  theatre  might  he 
QsefiiL  He  had  sufficient  good  sense  and  justice  to 
feel  the  merit  of  tlus  art,  un£iished  as  it  was,  and  per- 
mitted and  approved  of  it.  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
examined  himself  the  pieces  which  were  played  at 
Milan,  and  gave  them  his  approbation  and  signature. 
Who  after  that  will  be  vWoths  enough  to  treat 
Boderigo  and  Chimene  as  soul  corrupters.  Would  to 
God  tlmt  these  barbarians,  the  enemies  of  the  finest  of 
arts,  had  the  piety  of  Polyeuctus,  the  clemency  of  Au- 
gustus, the  virtue  of  Burrhus,  and  would  die  like  the 
husband  of  Alziral 
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Which  is  the  best?  I  have  not  hitherto  known 
any  person  who  has  not  governed  some  state.  I 
speak  not  of  messieurs  the  ministers,  who  really  go- 
vern; some  two  or  three  years,  others  six  months,  and 
others  six  weeks;  I  speak  of  all  other  men,  who  at 
supper,  or  in  their  closet,  unfold  their  systems  of 
government,  and  reform  armies,  the  church,  the  gown, 
and  finances. 

The  abb6  de  Bourzeis  began  to  govern  France 
towards  the  year  1645,  under  the  name  of  cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  made  the  Political  Testament,  in  which 
he  would  enlist  the  nobility  into  the  cavalry  for  three 
years,  make  chambers  of  accounts  and  parliaments  pay 
the  poll-tax,  and  deprive  the  kin^  of  the  produce  of 
the  excise.  He  asserts  above  ail,  that  to  enter  a 
country  with  fifty  thousand  men,  it  is  essential  to 
eoQQomy  that  a  hundred  thousand  should  be  raised, 
He  afiiims  that ''  Provence  alone  has  more  fine  sea- 
ports than  Spain  and  Italy  together."    * 

The  abb6  Bourzeis  had  not  travelled.    As  to 
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rest,  his  work  abounds  with  anachronisms  and  errors ; 
and  as  he  makes  cardinal  Richelieu  sign  in  a  manner 
in  which  he  never  signed,  so  he  makes  him  speak  as  he 
had  never  spoken.  Moreover,  he  fills  a  whole  chapter 
with  saying  that  reason  should  guide  a  state,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  prove  this  discovery.  This  work  of 
obscurities,  this  bastard  of  the  abb6  de  Bourzeis,  has  long 
passed  for  the  legitimate  offspring  of  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  and  all  academicians,  in  their  speeches  of  recep- 
tion, fail  not  to  praise  extravagantly  this  political  mas^ 
terpiece. 

The  sieur  Gatien  de  Courtilz,  seeing  the  success  of 
the  Testament  Politique  of  Richelieu,  published  at  the 
Hague  the  Testament  de  Colbert,  with  a  fine  letter  of 
M.  Colbert  to  the  king.  It  is  clear  that  if  this  minister 
made  such  a  testament,  it  must  have  been  suppressed ; 
yet  this  book  has  been  quoted  by  several  authors. 

Another  ignoramus,  of  whose  name  we  are  ignorant, 
failed  not  to  produce  the  Testament  de  Louvois,  still 
worse,  if  possible,  than  that  of  Colbert.  An  abb6  of 
Chevremont  also  made  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  form 
a  testament.  We  have  had  the  political  testaments  of 
cardinal  Alberoni,  marshal  Belleisle,  and  finally  that 
of  Mandrin.* 

M.  de  Boisguillebert,  author  of  the  '  Detail  de  la 
France,' published  in  1695,  produced  the  impracticable 
project  of  the  royal  tithe,  under  the  name  of  the  mar- 
shal de  Vauban. 

A  madman,  named  La  Jonchere,  wanting  bread, 
wrote,  in  1720,  a  Project  of  Finance,  in  four  volumes; 
and  some  fools  have  quoted  this  production  as  a  work 
of  La  Jonchere  the  treasurer-general,  imagining  that  a 
treasurer  could  not  write  a  bad  book  on  finance. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  very  wise  men,  per- 
haps very  worthy  to  govern,  have  written  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  states  in  France,  Spain,  and  England. 
Their  books  have  done  much  good ;  not  that  they  have 
corrected  ministers  who  were  in  place  when  these 
books  appeared,  for  a  minister  does  not  and  cannot 

*  A.  oelebrtted  robber. 
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correct  himself.  He  has  attained  his  growth,  and  more 
instmction,  more  counsel,  he  has  not  time  to  listen  to. 
The  current  of  afiairs  carries  him  away;  but  good 
books  form  young  people,  destined  for  tfieir  places: 
and  princes  and  statesmen  of  a  succeeding  generation 
are  instructed. 

The  strength  and  weakness  of  all  eovemments  has 
been  narrowly  examined  in  latter  times.  Tell  me 
then^  you  who  hare  travelled,  who  have  read  and  have 
seen,  in  what  state,  under  what  sort  of  government, 
would  you  be  bom  ?  I  conceive  that  a  great  landed 
lord  in  France  would  have  no  objection  to  be  born 
in  Germany :  he  would  be  a  sovereign  instead  of  a 
subject.  A  peer  of  France  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  privileges  of  the  English  peerage:  he  would 
be  a  legislator. 

The  gownsman  and  financier  would  find  himself 
better  on  in  France  than  elsewhere. 

But  what  country  would  a  wise  freeman  choose — a 
man  of  small  fortune,  without  prejudices? 

A  rather  learned  member  or  the  council  of  Pondi- 
cherry  came  into  Europe,  bv  land,  with  a  brahmin, 
more  learned  than  the  generality  of  them.  *  How  do 
you  find  the  government  of  the  Ureat  Mogul  V  said  the 
counsellor.  '  Abominable,'  answered  the  brahmin ; 
'  how  can  you  expect  a  state  to  be  happily  governed  by 
Tartars  ?  Our  rajtdis,  our  omras,  and  our  nabobs  are 
verv  contented,  but  the  citizens  ar^  by  no  means  so ; 
and  millions  of  citizens  are  something/* 

The  counsellor  and  the  brahmin  traversed  all  Upper 
Asia,  reasoning  on  their  way.  '  I  reflect,*  said  the  brah- 
min, ^  that  there  is  not  a  republic  in  all  this  vast  part  of 
the  world.'  '  There  was  formerly  that  of  Tyre,'  said  the 
counsellor,  *  but  it  lasted  not  long;  there  was  another 
towards  Arabia  Petrcea,  in  a  little  nook  called  Palestine 
— if  we  can  honour  with  the  name  of  republic  a  horde 
of  thieves  and  usurers,  sometimes  governed  by  judges, 

^  A  pleasant  but  correct  allusion  to  the  then  exietiog  ttate  of 
Fn»oer— eo  aooa  to  feel  the  consequences  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  irajority  !— T. 

VOL.   VI.  S 
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sometimes  by  a  sort  of  kings,  sometimes  by  high  priests ; 
who  became  slaves  seveu  or  eight  times,  and  were 
finally  driven  from  the  country  which  they  had  usuKped,' 
*  I  fancy/  said  the  brahmin,  *  that  we  should  find 
very  few  republics  on  earth.  Men  are  seldom  worthy 
to  govern  themselves.  This  happiness  should  only 
belong  to  little  people,  who  conceal  themselves  in 
islands  or  between  mountains,  like  rabbits  who  steal 
away  from  carnivorous  animals,  but  at  length  axe  dis^- 
covered  and  devoured.' 

When  the  travellers  arrived  in  Asia  Minor,  tHe 
counsellor  said  to  the  brahmin,  *  Would  you  believe  that 
there  was  a  republic  formed  in  a  comer  of  Italy,  whidi 
lasted  more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  which  pos-^ 
sessed  this  Asia  Minor,  Asia,  Africa,  Greece,  the 
Gauls,  Spain,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  V  *  It  was  there* 
fore  soon  turned  into  a  monarchy?'  said  the  brahmin. 
^  You  have  guessed  it,*  said  the  other ;  *  but  this  mo* 
narchy  has  fallen,  and  every  day  we  make  fine  disser- 
tations to  discover  the  causes  of  its  decay  and  fall.' '  You 
take  much  useless  pains,'  said  the  Indian :  ^  this  empire 
has  fallen  because  it  existed.  All  must  falL  I  hope 
that  the  same  will  happen  to  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul.'  ^  Apropos,'  said  the  European,  ^  do  you  be- 
lieve that  more  honour  is  required  m  a  despotic  state, 
and  more  virtue  inarepubUc?'  The  term 'honour' 
being  first  explained  to  the  Indian,  he  replied,  that 
honour  was  more  necessary  in  a  republic,  and  that 
there  is  more  need  of  virtue  in  a  monarchical  state. 
'  For,*  said  he, '  a  man  who  pretends  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  will  not  be  so,  if  he  is  dishonoured ;  while  at 
court  he  can  easily  obtain  a  place,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  a  great  prince,  that  to  succeed,  a  courtier 
^ould  have  neither  honour  nor  a  will  of  his  own» 
With  jespect  to  virtue,  it  is  prodigiously  required  in  a 
court,  in  order  to  dare  to  tell  the  truth.  The  virtuous 
man  is  much  more  at  his  ease  in  a  republic,  having  nio* 
body  to  flatter.' 

'  Do  you  believe,'  said  the  European,  *  that  laws  and 
religions  can  be  formed  for  climates,  the  same  as  furs 
are  required  at  Moscow,  and  gauze  stuffs  at  Delhi  V 
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*  Yes,  donbdess/  said  the  brahmin ;  '  all  lawt  which 
concern  physics  are  calculated  for  the  meridian  which 
we  inhabit;  a  German  reovires  only  one  wife,  and  a 
Persian  must  have  two  or  tkree. 

'  Rites  of  religion  are  of  the  same  nature.  If  I  were 
a  christian^  how  would  you  have  me  say  mass  in  mv 
province,  where  there  is  neither  bread  nor  wine  ?  With 
regard  to  dogmas,  it  is  another  thing ;  climate  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Did  not  your  religion  com- 
mence in  Asia,  firom  whence  it  was  ariven;  does  it  not 
exist  towards  the  Baltic  sea,  where  it  was  unknown  V 

*  In  what  state,  under  what  dominion,  would  you 
tike  to  live  V  said  the  counsellor.  *  Under  any  but  my 
x>wn,'  said  his  companion ;  *  and  I  have  found  many 
Siamese,  Tonauinese,  Persians,  and  Turks,  who  have 
said  the  same.  '  But,  once  more,*  siud  the  European, 
*  what  state  would  you  choose  V  The  brahmin  an- 
swered, <  That  in  which  the  laws  alone  are  obeyed.' 
^  That  is  an  odd  answer,'  said  the  counsellor.  *  It  is 
not  the  worse  for  that,'  said  the  brahmin.  *  Where 
is  this  country  V  said  the  counsellor.  The  brahmin^— 
'  We  must  seek  it.'  • 

STATES-GENERAL. 

Theke  have  been  always  such  in  Europe,  and  pro- 
bably in  all  the  earth,  so  natural  is  it  to  assemble  the 
family,  to  know  its  interests  and  to  provide  for  its 
wants !  The  Tartars  bad  their  cour-ilte.  The  Germans, 
according  to  Tacitus,  assembled  to  consult.  The 
Saxons  and  people  of  the  north  had  their  tDittenagemot. 
The  people  at  large  formed  states-general  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  republics. 

We  see  none  among  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  or  Chi- 
nese, because  we  have  but  very  imperfect  fragments  of 
their  histories:  we  scarcely  know  anything  of  them 
until  since  the  time  in  which  their  kings  were  abso- 

*  Tbit  article  was  written  towards  the  year  1757.  See  also  the 
article  Gotbrnm  snt. 
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lute,  or  at  least  since  the  time  in  which  they  had  only 
priests  to  balance  their  authority. 

When  the  comitia  were  abolished  at  Rome,  the 
praetorian  guards  took  their  place:  insolent,  greedy, 
barbarous,  and  idle  soldiers  were  the  republic.  Septi- 
mius  Severus  conquered  and  disbanded  them. 

The  statesi-general  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  the 
janissaries  and  cavalry;  in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  it  is  the 
militia. 

The  greatest  and  most  singular  example  of  these 
states-general,  is  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  which  has  lasted 
an  hundred  years,  where  the  representatives  of  the 
empire,  the  ministers  of  electors,  princes,  counts,  pre* 
lates,  and  imperial  cities,  to  the  number  of  thirty-seven, 
continually  st. 

The  second  states-general  of  Europe  are  those  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  not  always  assembled,  like 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon ;  but  they  are  become  so  neces* 
sary,  that  the  king  convokes  them  every  year. 

The  house  of  commons  answers  precisely  to  the  de- 
puties of  cities  received  in  the  diet  of  the  empire ;  but 
it  is  much  larger  in  number,  and  enjoys  a  superior 
power.  It  is  properly  the  nation.  Peers  and  bishops 
are  i^  parliament  only  for  themselves,  and  the  house  of 
commons  for  all  the  country. 

This  parliament  of  England  is  only  a  perfected  imi- 
tation of  certain  states-general  of  France.  In  1355, 
under  King  John,  the  Qiree  states  were  assembled  at 
Pari^,  to  aid  him  against  the  English.  They  granted 
him  a  considerable  sum,  at  five  livres  five  sous  the 
mark,  for  fear  the  king  should  change  the  numerary 
value.  They  regulated  the  tax  necessary  to  gather  in 
this  money,  and  they  established  nine  commissioners 
to  preside  at  the  receipt.  The  king  promised  for  him- 
self aud  his  successors,  not  to  make  any  change  in  the 
coin  in  future. 

What  is  promising  for  himself  and  his  heirs  ?  Either 
it  is  promising  nothing,  or  it  is  saying— Neither  myself 
nor  my  heirs  have  the  rightof  altering  the  money;  we 
have  not  the  power  of  doing  ill. 
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With  this  money,  which  was  toon  ntiied,  an  anny 
was  quickly  formed,  which  prevented  not  kmg  John 
from  bein^  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poicliers* 

Account  should  be  rendered  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
of  the  employment  of  the  granted  sum.  This  is  now 
the  custom  in  England,  with  the  house  of  commons. 
The  English  nation  has  presenred  all  that  the  French 
nation  has  lost. 

The  stetes-general  of  Sweden  have  a  custom  still  more 
honourable  to  humanity,  which  is  not  found  among 
any  other  people.  They  admit  into  their  assemblies 
two  hundred  peasanto,  who  form  a  body  separated 
from  the  three  others,  and  who  maintain  the  liberty  of 
those  who  iabour  for  the  subsistence  of  man. 

The  states-general  of  Denmark  took  quite  a  contrary 
resolution  in  1660 ;  they  deprived  themselves  of  all 
their  rights,  in  favour  of  the  king.  They  gave  him  an 
absolute  and  unlimited  power;  but  what  is  more 
strange  is,  that  they  have  not  hitherto  repented  it. 

The  states-general  in  France  have  not  been  assem- 
bled since  1613,  and  the  cortes  of  Spain  lasted  an 
hundred  years  after.  They  were  further  assembled  in 
1712,  to  confirm  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  to  the 
crown  of  France.  These  states-general  have  not  been 
convoked  since  that  time.* 

STYLE,  t 

It  is  very  strange  that  since  the  French  people  be- 
came literary,  they  have  had  no  book  written  in  a  good, 
style,  until  the  year  1654,  when  the  *  provincial  Letters ' 
appeared ;  ana  why  had  no  one  written  history  in  a 
suitable  tone,  previously  to  that  of  the  *  Conspiracy  of 
Venice'  of  the  abbe  St.  Real? 

•  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  to  the  reader's  mind  the  proceedings 
at  the  French  revolntion. — ^T. 

f  Under  tiiis  head,  in  addition  to  the  formal  article  Style,  are 
collected  the  various  detached  notices  on  style,  dispersed  through- 
out the  ori|pnal  French  under  separate  titles;— an  arrangement 
which  avoids  some  unnecessary  repetition,  without  in  the  smallest 
degree  affecting  the  connexion  or  value  of  the  observations  th^ 
brought  together.*— T« 

sd 
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How  is  it  that  Pelittson  was  the  first  who  adopted  the 
true  Ciceronian  style,  in  his  memoir  for  the  superin- 
tendent Fouquet? 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  and  more  rare  than  a 
style  altogether  suitable  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
ii  The  style  of  the  letters  of  Balzac  would  not  be  amiss 
for  funeral  orations;  and  we  have  some  physical 
treatises  in  the  style  of  the  epic  poem  or  the  ode.  It 
is  proper  that  all  things  occupy  their  own  places* 

Affect  not  strange  terms  of  expression,  or  new  words, 
in  a  treatise  of  religion,  Hke  the  abb^  Houteville;  nei- 
ther declaim  in  a  physical  treatise.  Avoid  pleasantry 
in  the  mathematics,  and  flourish  and  extravagant 
figures  in  a  pleading.  If  a  poor  intoxicated  woman 
dies  of  an  apoplexy,  you  say  that  she  is  in  the  regions 
of  death;  they  bury  her,  and  you  exclaim  that  her 
mortal  remains  are  confided  to  die  earth.  If  the  bell 
tolls  at  her  burial,  it  is  her  funeral  knell  ascending  ta 
the  skies.  In  all  this,  you  think  you  imitate  Cicero, 
and  you  only  copy  Master  Littlejohn.* 

»  •  »  •  «  4r 

Without  style,  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  a  good 
work  in  any  kind  of  eloquence  or  poetry. 

A  profusion  of  words  is  the  great  vice  of  all  our 
modern  philosophers  and  anti-philosophers.  The 
*  Systeme  de  la  Nature '  is  a  great  proof  of  this  truth. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  give  just  ideas  of  God  and  nature^ 
and  perhaps  equally  so  to  form  a  good  style. 

As  the  kind  of  execution  to  be  employed  by  every 
artist  depends  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  treats — 
as  the  line  of  Poussin  is  not  that  of  Teniers,  nor  the 
architecture  of  a  temple  that  of  a  common  house,  nor 
music  of  a  serious  opera  that  of  a  comic  one— so  has 
each  kind  of  writing  its  proper  style,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  It  is  obvious  that  the  style  of  history  is  not 
that  of  a  funeral  oration,  and  that  the  dispatch  of  an 
ambassador  ought  not  to  be  written  like  a  sermon ;  that 

*  Voltaire  here  adverts  to  the  Frencli  dramatic  style,  which' 
for  reasons  already  given  we  omit,  containing  hiuch  repetitioo, 
'fling merely  verbal, and  altogether  well  knpwn.— T» 
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comedy  ia  not  to  borrow  the  bddness  of  die  ode,  die 
l^ithetic  eipresaioQ  of  tragedy,  nor  the  metaphors  and 
similes  of  tne  epic. 

Every  species  has  its  different  shades,  which  may 
however  be  reduced  to  two, — the  simple  and  the  ele* 
rated.  These  two  kinds,  which  embrace  so  many 
others,  possess  essential  beauties  in  common ;  which 
beauties  are,  accuracy  of  idea,  adaptation,  elegance, 
propriety  of  expression,  and  purity  of  language.  Every 
piece  of  writing,  whatever  its  nlitare,  calls  for  these 

aualities ;  the  difference  consists  in  the  employment  of 
le  corresponding  tropes,  llius,  a  character  in  comedy 
will  not  utter  sublime  or  philosophical  ideas,  a  shep- 
herd spout  the  notions  of  a  conqueror,  nor  a  didactic 
epistle  breathe  forth  passion ;  and  none  of  these  forms 
of  composition  ought  to  exhibit  bold  metaphor,  pathe** 
tic  exclamation,  or  vehement  expression. 

Between  the  simple  and  the  sublime  there  are  many 
shades,  and  it  is  the  art  of  adjusting  them  which  con- 
tributes to  the  perfection  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  It 
is  by  this  art  that  Virgil  frequently  exalts  the  eclogue. 
This  verse — 

Ut  vidi,iit  peril,  at  me  malus  abstulit  error! 

EcIog,8,  V.  41. 

I  saw,  I  perish'd,  yet  indulged  my  pain ! — Dryden. 
would  be  as  fine  in  the  mouth  of  Dido  as  in  that  of  a 
shepherd,  because  it  is  nature,  true  and  elegant,  and 
the  bentiment  belongs  to  any  condition.      But  diis 
verse— 

Castaneasque  nuces  me  quas  Amaryllii  amabat. 

Eclog.  2,  y«  59. 

And  pluck  the  chestnuts  from  the  neighbouring  grove, 
Such  as  my  Amaryllis  used  to  love. — Drtdebt. 

belongs  not  to  an  heroic  personage,  because  the  allu- 
sion is  not  such  as  would  be  made  by  a  hero. 

These  two  instances  are  examples  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  mingling  of  styles  may  be  defended.  Tra- 
gedy may  occasionally  stoop ;  it  even  ought  to  do  so. 
Simplicity,  according  to  the  precept  of  Horace,  often 
relieves  grandeur. 
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.   Et  tragicus  pleruroque  dolet  sermone  pedestri. 

Jrs,  Pod.  ▼.  95. 

And  oft  the  tragic  language  humbly  flows. — Francis* 
These  two  verses  in  Titus,  so  natural  and  so  tender — 

Depuis  cinq  ans  entiers  chaque  jour  je  la  vois, 
£t  crois  toujours  la  voir  pour  la  premiere  fo». 

Berenice,  acte  ii,  scene  1. 

Each  day,  for  five  years,  have  I  seen  her  face, 
And  each  succeeding  time  appears  the  first. 

would  not  be  at  all  out  of  place  in  serious  comedy  ; 
but  the  following  ?erse  of  Antiochus — 

Dans  I'orient  desert  quel  devint  men  ennui ! 

Id.  acle  i,  scene  4. 

The  lonely  east,  how  wearisome  to  me ! 

would  not  suit  a  lover  in  comedy :  the  figure  of  the 
^  lonely  east '  is  too  elevated  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
sock.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  an  author  who 
writes  upon  physics,  in  allusion  to  a  writer  on  physics 
called  Hercules,  adds  that  he  is  not  able  to  resist  a 
philosopher  so  powerful.  Another  who  has  written  a 
small  book  which  he  imagines  to  be  physical  and  mo- 
ral, against  the  utility  of  innoculation,  says  that  if 
the  small-pox  be  diffused  artificially,  death  will  be 
defrauded. 

The  above  defect  springs  from  a  ridiculous  affectation. 
There  is  another  which  is  the  result  of  negligence, 
which  is  that  of  mingling  with  the  simple  and  noble  style 
required  by  history,  popular  phrases  and  low  expres- 
sions, which  are  inimical  to  good  taste.  We  often 
read  in  Mezerai,  and  even  in  Daniel,  who,  having  writ- 
ten so  long  after  him,  ought  to  be  more  correct,  that 
"  a  general  pursued  at  the  heels  of  the  enemy,  followed 
his  track,  and  utterly  basted  him"^  fa  plate  couture.).. 
We  read  nothing  of  Uiis  kind  in  Livy,  Tacitus,  Guic- 
ciardini,  or  Clarendon. 

Let  us  observe,  that  an  author  accustomed  to  this 
kind  of  style  can  seldom  change  it  with  his  subject. 
In  his  operas,  La  Fontaine  composed  in  the  style  of  his 
fables;  and  Benserade,  in  his  translation  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  exhibited  the  same  kind  of  pleasantry 
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which  rendered  hig  madrigals  successful.'  Perfection 
consists  in  knowing  how  to  adapt  our  style  to  the  va- 
riotts  subjects  of  which  we  treat ;  but  who  is  altogether 
the  master  of  his  habits,  and  able  to  direct  his  genius 
at  pleasure? 

Various  Styles  disiinguiihed. 

The  Feeble. 

Weakness  of  the  heart  is  not  that  of  the  mind, 
nor  weakness  of  the  soul  that  of  the  heart.  A  feeble 
soul  is  without  resource  in  action,  and  abandons 
itself  to  those  who  govern  it. 

The  heart  which  is  weak  or  feeble  is  easily  softened, 
changes  its  inclinations  with  facility,  resists  not  the 
seduction  or  the  ascendancy  acquired,  and  may  subsist 
with  a  strong  mbid;  for  we  may  think  strongly  and 
act  weakly.  The  weak  mind  receives  impressions 
without  resistance,  embraces  opinions  without  exami- 
nation, is  alarmed  without  cause,  and  tends  naturally 
to  superstition. 

A  work  may  be  feeble  either  in  its  matter  or  its 
style ;  by  the  thoughts,  when  too  common,  or  when, 
being  correct,  they  are  not  sufficiently  proibund ;  and 
by  the  style,  when  it  is  destitute  of  images,  of  turns  of 
expression,  and  of  figures  which  rouse  attention.  Com- 
pared with  those  of  Bossuet,  the  funeral  orations  of 
Mascaron  are  weak,  and  his  style  is  lifeless. 

Every  speech  is  feeble  when  it  is  not  relieved  by 
'  ingenious  turns  and  by  energetic  expressions ;  but  a 
pleader  is  weak,  when,  with  all  the  aid  of  eloquence, 
and  all  the  earnestness  of  action,  he  fails  in  ratiocina- 
tion. No  philosophical  work  is  feeble,  notwithstand- 
ing the  deficiency  of  its  style,  if  the  reasoning  be  cor- 
rect and  profound.  A  tragedy  is  weak,  although  the 
style  be  otherwise,  when  the  interest  is  not  sustained. 
The  best-written  comedy  is  feeble  if  it  fails  in  that 
which  the  Latins  call  the  *  vis  comica,'  which  is  the 
defect  pointed  out  by  Ceesar  in  Terence  : — 

Lenibus  atque  utinam  scriptis  adjuncia  foret  vis 
Comica ! 
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This  is  above  all  the  sin  of  the  weeping  or  sentimen- 
tal comedy  (larmoyante).  Feeble  verses  are  not  those 
which  sin  against  rules,  but  against  genius ;  which  in 
their  mechanism  are  without  variety,  without  choice 
expression,  or  felicitous  inversions ;  and  which  retain 
in  poetry  the  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  prose.  The 
distinction  cannot  be  better  comprehended,  than  by  a 
reference  to  the  similar  passages  of  Racine,  and  Cam- 
pistron,  his  imitator. 

Flowery  Style* 

'  Flowery,'  that  which  is  in  blossom ;  a  tree  in  blos- 
som, a  rose-bush  in  blossom :  people  do  not  say, 
flowers  which  blossom.  Of  flowery  bloom,  the  car- 
nation seems  a  mixture  of  white  and  rose-colour. 
We  sometimes  say  a  flowery  mind,  to  signify  a  person 
possessing  a  lighter  species  of  literature,  and  whose 
imagination  is  lively. 

A  flowery  discourse  is  more  replete  with  agreeable 
than  with  strong  thoughts,  with  images  more  sparkling 
than  sublime,  and  terms  more  curious  than  forcible. 
This  metaphor  is  correctly  taken  from  flowers,  which 
are  showy  without  strength  or  stability. 

The  flowery  style  is  not  unsuitable  to  public  speeches 
or  addresses  which  amount  only  to  compliment.  The 
lighter  beauties  are  in  their  place  when  there  is  nothing; 
more  solid  to  say ;  but  the  flowery  style  ought  to  be  ba- 
nished from  a  pleading,  a  sermon,  or  a  didactic  work. 

While  banishing  the  flowery  style,  we  are  not  to 

reject  the  soft  and  lively  images  which  enter  naturally 

.  into  the  subject ;  a  few  flowers  are  even  admissible ; 

but  the  flowery  style  cannot  be  made  suitable  to  a 

serious  subject. 

This  style  belongs  to  productions  of  mere  amuse- 
ment ;  to  idyls,  eclogues,  and  descriptions  of  the  sea- 
sons, or  of  gardens.  It  may  gracefully  occupy  a  por- 
tion of  the  most  sublime  ode,  provided  it  be  auly 
relieved  by  stanzas  of  more  masculine  beauty.  It  has 
little  to  do  with  comedy,  which,  as  it  ought  to  possess  a 
resemblance  to  common  life,  requires  more  of  the  style 
of  ordinary  conversation*     It  is  still  less  admissible  in 
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tragedy,  which  ig  the  province  of  strong  passions  and 
momentous  interests ;  and  when  occasionally  employed 
in  tragedy  or  comedy,  it  is  in  certain  descriptions  in 
which  the  heart  takes  no  part,  and  which  amuses  the 
imagination  without  moying  or  occupying  the  souL 
llie  flowery  style  detracts  from  the  interest  of  tra* 

gedy,  and  weakens  ridicule  in  comedy.    It  is  in  its 

place  in  the  French  opera,  which   rather  flourishes 

upon  the  passions  than  exhibits  them. 

The  flowery  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  easy 

style,  which  rejects  this  class  of  embellishment. 

Coldness  of  Style. 

It  is  said  that  a  piece  of  poetry,  of  eloquence,  of 
music,  and  even  of  painting,  is  cold,  when  we  look  for 
an  animated  expression  in  it,  which  we  find  not. 
Other  arts  are  not  so  susceptible  of  this  defect;  for 
instance,  architecture,  geometry,  logic,  metaphysics, 
all  the  principal  merit  of  which  is  correctness,  can* 
not  be  properly  called  warm  or  cold.  The  picture  of 
the  family  of  Darius,  by  Mignard,  is  very  cold  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Lebrun,  because  we  do  not  disco- 
ver in  the  personages  of  Mignard  the  same  affliction 
which  Lebrun  has  so  animatedly  expressed  in  the  atti- 
tudes and  countenances  of  the  rersian  princesses. 
Even  a  statue  may  be  cold;  we  ought  to  perceive  fear 
and  horror  in  the  features  of  an  Andromeda,  the  effect 
of  a  writhing  of  the  muscles;  and  anger  mingled  with 
courageous  boldness  in  the  attitude  and  on  the  brow 
of  Hercules,  who  suspends  and  strangles  Antseus. 

In  poetry  and  eloquence,  the  great  movements  of . 
the  soul  become  cold,  when  they  are  expressed  in  com* 
mon  terms,  and  are  unaided  by  imagination.     It  is  this 
latter  which  makes  love  so  animated  in  Racine,  and  so 
languid  in  his  imitator  Campistron. 

The  sentiments  which  escape  from  a  soul  which  seeks 
concealment,  on  the  contrary,  require  the  most  simple 
expression.  Nothing  is  more  animated  than  those 
verses  in  the  Cid — "  Go;  I  hate  thee  not— tho*" 
knowest  it;  I  cannot."  This  feeling  would  bec^ 
cold,  if  conveyed  in  studied  phrases. 
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For  thi«  reasan,  nothing  is  so  cold  as  the  tiimd  style. 
A  hero  in  a  poem  says,  that  he  has  encountered  a  tem- 
pesty  and  that  he  has  beheld  his  friend  pensh  in  the 
storm*  He  touches  and  affects,  if  he  speaks  with  pro- 
found grief  of  his  loss,  that  is,  if  he  is  more  occupied 
with  his  friend  than  with  all  the  rest ;  but  he  becomes 
oold,  and  ceases' to  affect  us,  if  he  amuses  us  with  a 
description  of  the  tempest ;  if  he  speaks  of  the  source 
of  ^  the  fire  which  was  boiling  up  the  waters,  and  of 
die  thunder  which  roars  and  which  redoubles  the  fur- 
rows of  the  earth  and  of  the  waves."  Coldness  of 
style,  therefore,  often  arises  from  a  sterility  of  ideas ; 
often  from  a  deficiency  in  the  power  of  governing  them ; 
frequently  from  a  too  common  diction,  and  sometimes 
from  one  that  is  too  far  fetched. 
.  The  author  who  is  cold  only  in  consequence  of  being 
animated  out  of  time  and  place,  may  correct  this  defect 
ofva  too  fruitful  imagination;  but  he  who  is  cold  from 
a  deficiency  of  soul  is  incapable  of  self-correction. 
Wo  may  allay  a  fire  which  is  top  intense,  but  cap  not 
aoquire  heat  if  we  have  none* 

^  ^  On  Corruption  of  Style, 

A  general  complaint  is  made,  that  eloquence  is  cof- 
rujpted,  although- we  have  models  of  almost  all  kinds. 
One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  day,  which  con- 
trtbtttes  most  to  this  defect,  is  the  mixture  of  style. 
It-appears  to  me,  that  we  authors  do  not  sufficiently 
iiQTtate  the  painters,  who  never  introduce  the  attitudes 
oCvCalot  with  the  figures  of  Raphael.  I  perceive  in 
histories  otherwise  tolerably  well  written,  and  in  good 
doctrinal  works,  the  familiar  style  of  conversation. 
Some  one  has  formerly  said,  that  we  must  write  as  we 
speak ;  the  sense  of  which  law  is,  that  we  should  write 
naturally.  We  tolerate  irregularity  in  a  letter,  free- 
dom as  to  style,  incorrectness,  and  bold  pleasantries, 
because  letters  written  spontaneously,  without  parti- 
o«lanr  ob|eot  or  act,  are  negligent  conversations ;  but 
when  we,  speak  or  treat  of  a  subject  formally,  some 
attention  is  due  to  decorum ;  and  to  whom  ought  we 
to  pay  more  respect  than  to  the  public? 
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If  it  allowable  to  write  in  amathematieal  work,  that 
^*  ageometrican  who  would  pay  hi*  devotioDS,  ougbt  te 
ascead  to  bearen  in  a  right  une ;  that  eyanescent  qiiaa* 
titles  turn  up.  their  nosei  at  the  earth  for  having  too 
much  elevated  them ;  that  a  seed  sown  in  the  ground 
takes  an  opportunitv  to  release  and  amuse  itself;  that 
if  Saturn  should  perish,  it  would  be  his  fifth  and  not  his 
first  satellite  that  would  take  his  place,  because  kin^ 
a|ways  keep  their  lieirs  at  a  distance ;  that  there  is  no  void 
except  in  tne  purse  of  a  ruined  man ;  that  when  Her* 
cnles  treats  of  physics,  no  one  is  able  to  resist  a  phi* 
losopher  of  his  degree  of  power?**  &c. 

Some  very  valuable  works  are  infected  with  this 
fault.  The  source  of  a  defect  so  common  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  accusation  of  pedantry,  so  long  an^ 
so  justly  made  against  authors.  *  In  vitium  duett 
culpee  fuga/  It  is  frequently  said,  that  we  ought  to 
write  in  the  style  of  good  company ;  that  the  most 
serious  authors  are  becoming  agreeable:  that  is  to  say, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  manners  of  good  company 
to  their  readers,  they  deliver  themselves  in  the  stylo 
of  very  bad  company. 

Authors  have  sought  to  speak  of  science  as  Votture 
spoke  to  Mademoiselle  Paulet  of  gallantry,  without 
dreaming  that  Voiture  by  no  means  exhibits  a  cor« 
rect  taste  in  the  species  of  composition  in  which  ho 
was  esteemed  excellent;  for  he  often  takes  the  falia 
for  the  refined,  and  the  afiected  for  the  natural.  Plea* 
santry  is  never  good  on  serious  points,  because  it  always 
regards  subjects  in  that  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  not 
the  purpose  to  consider  them.  It  almost  always  tuxatf 
upon  false  relations  and  equivoque,  whence  jokers  by 
profession  usually  possess  minds  as  incorrect  as  thay 
are  superficial. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  as  improper  to  miajjo 
styles  in  poetry  as  in  prose.  The  macaroni  style  ntui 
for  some  time  past  injured  poetry  by  this  medley  of 
mean  andofelevatedyoS*  ancient  and  of  modern  expees-^ 
sioD.  In  certain  moral  pieces  it  is  not  musical  to  hear 
the  whistle  of  Rabelais  in  the  midst  of  sounds  from 
thefiute  of  Horace, — a  practice  which  we  should  k 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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to  inferior  minds,  and  attend  to  the  leilsons  of  good 
^ense  and  of  Boileau. 

The  following  is  a  singular  instance  of  style,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Versailles  in  1745: — 

Speedi  addremd  to  the  King  fZ^uU  XV J  by  M.  JUe 
CaiMu,  ¥iT9i  PreMeni  of  the  Court  of  Aid^s 

"  Sire, — ^The  conquests  of  your  nlajesty  ate  so  rapid, 
that  It  will  be  necessary  to  consult  the  power  of  belief  on 
the  part  of  posterity,  and  to  soften  their  surprise  at  so 
many  miracles,  for  fear  that  heroes  should  hold  them- 
selves dispensed  from  imitation,  and  people  in  general 
from  believing  them. 

'  "  But  no,  sire,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  doubt 
it,  when  they  shall  read  in  history  that  your  majesty 
has  been  at  the  head  of  your  troops,  recording  fliem 
yourself  in  the  field  of  Mars  upon  a  drum.  This  ii^ 
to  engrave  them  eternally  in  the  temple  of  Memory. 

''  Ages  the  most  distant  will  learn,  that  the  English, 
that  bold  and  audacious  foe,  that  enemy  so  jealous  of 
your  glory,  have  been  obliged  to  turn  away  from 
your  victory;  that  their  allies  have  been  witnesses 
of  their  shame,  and  that  all  of  them  have  hastened 
to  the  combat  only  to  immortalise  the  glory  of  the  con- 
queror. 

"  We  venture  to  say  to  your  majesty,relying  ont  hfe 
love  that  you  bear  to  your  people,  that  there  is  but  one 
way  of  augmenting  our  happiness,  which  is  to  diminish 
your  courage ;  as  heaven  would  lavish  its  prodigies  at 
too  costly  a  rate,  if  they  increased  your  dangers,  or 
those  of  the  young  heroes  who  constitute  our  dearest 
hopes.''* 

SUICIDE. 

Some  years  ago,  an  Englishman  named  Bacon 
Morris,  a  half-pay  officer  and  a  mati  of  moeh  intel- 

•  Like  all  purelv  natioDal  absurdity,  thii  «inf{ular  instaooa  of 
GaUic  flourish  has  oeen  translated  with  some  difficulty.  As  ad- 
dressed to  that  model  of  courage,  heroism,  and  loftiness,  Louis 
XV.  it  is  extremely  amasing.— T. 
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kcti  came  to  tee  m^  at  Paris.  He  was  afflicted  with  % 
cri^el  malady,  the  cure  of  Whicli  he  could  scarcely  hope 
for.  After  a  certain  number  of  visits,  he  one  day  came 
to  me  with  a  purse  and  a  couple  of  papers  in  his  hand. 
*^  One  of  these  papers,^  says  he  to  me,  **  contains  my. 
will,  the  other  my  epitaph;  and  thia  1^  of  iponey  is 
intended  to  defray  the  expensed  of  my  funeral ;  I  anx 
resolved  to  try  for  fifteen  days  what  can  be  effected  by 
the  regimen  and  the  remedies  prescribed,  in  order  to 
tender  life  l^ss  insuj^portable,  and  if  I  succeed  not,  I 
am  determinea  to  kul  myself.  You  will  bury  me  in 
what  manner  you  please ;  my  epitaph  is  short."  He 
made  m^  read  tt;  and  it  consisted  only  of  the  follow- 
ing two  wordd  firpm  Petronius: — '  Valete,  curee.' 
I^axewell  care.* 

.  Fortifnately  for  him^  and  myself  who  loved  him,  he 
waSy^red,  iein^  did  not  kill  himself.  If  such  had  not 
been  th^  ease,  he  would  certainly  have  done  what  he 
bad  proposed  to  do.  t  was  informed,  that  before  his 
arrival  in  France  He  bad  passed  through  Rome,  at  a 
time  when  it  w^f^  feared^  certainly  without  cause^  that 
SQme  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  English  on  an 
unfortunate  parinccf  My  friend  Bacon  was  suspected 
of  a  yi^it  to  Roime  with  this  intention.  He  bad  been 
there  fifteen  days,  when  the  governor  sent  to  inform 
bim,  that  he  must  quit  Rome  in  twenty-four  hours. 
*^  Ob,''  returned  the  Englishman,  '^  I  will  depart  in« 
^tantly;  for  th^  air  does  not  agree  with  a  free  man ; 
but  why  send  me  away?" — "  You  are  expected  to  take 
great  caife  how  you  return  again,"  said  the  governor, 
''  as  it  i»  feared  that  you  will  attempt  the  lite  of  the 
pretender." — '*  We  may  combat,  vanqui^h,  and  depose 
princes,"  r^oined  the  Englishman;  '*  but  we  are  not 
in  general  assassins.  Now,  Mr.  Governor,  how  long 
do  you  think  I  have  been  at  Rome?" — "  Fifteen  days, 
returned  the  ^vernor.  '*  For  fifteen  days  therefore  I 
have  had  it  i,n  my  power  to  kill  the  person  to  whom 

*  This  anecdote  it  told  ttt  the  ftttideCATO,  but  with  fewer  par* 
|iculaTB.-i-iPVflMcft  Ed, 
f  Tbe  pretender. 

t2 
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Sott  allttde,  if  I  had  come  for  that  purpose ;  and  be^ 
old !  I  am  ordered  away.  Had  I  been  so  inclined  I 
would  first  have  decorated  an  ^tar  to  Mutras  ScttYola; 
hare  struck  die  pretender  tlie  first  blow  between  yoa 
and  the  p6pe^  and  hare  killed  myself  with  the  second;' 
6ut  we.only  kill  men  in  bnattle;  so,  Mr.  Governor, 
farewell.''  So  saying,  he  returned  home,  and  quitted 
Rome. 

'   At  Rome,  which  however  is  the  country  of  Mutius 
ScsBTola,  his  action  would  pass  for  a  barbarous  piece 
^f  ferocity;  at  Paris,  for  madness ;  and  at  London,  for 
j^reatness  of  soul. 

I  shall  make  very  few  reflections  in  this  place  uponr 
suicide;  nor  will  I  examine  whether  the  late  Mr.  Creech' 
Was  right,  when  he  wrote  in  the  margin  of  his  Lucre* 
tius — *^  Nota  Bene.  When  I  have  finished  my  transla- 
tion of  Lucretius,  I  must  kill  myself;*'  or  whether  he^ 
did  right  to  fulfil  this  resolution.  I  will  not  dive  into, 
the  motives  of  my  ancient  prefect  father  Bienasses,  m 
Jesuit,  who  bid  us  good  night  one  evening,  and  the 
next  morning,  after  saying  mass  and  seaJing  some 
letters,  threw  himself  down  from  the  window  of  a  third 
story.    Everybody  has  some  motives  for  bis  conduct,  ^ 

All  I  will  venture  to  assert  with  confidence  is,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  suicide  will  be«- 
come  an  epidemic  malady.  Nature  has  provided  *  too^ 
well  for  that.  Hope  and  fear  are  too  powerful  as 
inducements,  not  to  frequently  stop  the  hands  of  ft 
Wretch  about  to  terminate  his  own  lire. 

Some  persons  have  asserted  the  existence  of  a  coun* 
try  in  which  a  council  was  established,  with  the  autho- 
rity to  allow  citizens  to  kfll  themselves,  when  they 
could  give  sensible  reasons  for  so  doing.  I  reply,  that 
either  there  has  never  been  such  a  country,  or  that  the 
magistrates  of  it  had  very  little  to  do. 

Why  therefore  did  Cato,  Bnitus,  Anthony,  Otho, 
and  so  many  others,  kill  themselves  so  resolutely, 
while  our  party  leaders  either  allow  themselves  to  be 
hanged,  or  laaaguish  out  their  misenMe  lives  in  a  pri- 
son? Certain  wits  have  Observed,  that  diese  ancients 
did  not  possess  genuine  courage ;  that  Cato  killed  hnn- 
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«elf  like  a  poltroon,  and  that  he  would  have  discovered 
more  giea^kxiea^  of  sW  by  cijiQg^  anQ)i>9ei> 

vatioo  which  may  just  pass  i«L  an  ode,  or  aaa  ^g^ire  of 
rhetoric.  He  is  certainly  not  4estitute  of  courilge  w)vo 
oantiaaqi)illypreparefprayolup^J7bk>Q(]^dfi«ilb;  spme 
force  must  be  necessarr  to  inastef  the  moei  po^rfiu 
iastfnclof  mature;  and  inch  an  action,  at  all  events; 
rather^  irapUea^  ferocity  than  weakness,  W^en  a  p%t«»t 
i£|  in  ^  frenzy,  we  ^ust  no(  say  that  he  is  not  stnoqg', 
but  that  his  strjpngth  is  that  of  a  madman. 
.  The  pagaii  religion  forbade  suicide  as  weU  as  the 
fihristian;  it  evei|  appropnmted  particilat  places  in 
Tartarus  to  s^lf-destroyers.*  ^ 

SUPERSTITION. 

SiCTIOK  I. 

I  HATE  sometimes  heard  you  say, — We  are  no  longer 
auperstitious ;  the  reformation  of  the  siicteenth  cen* 
tury  has  made  us  more  prudent ;  the  Protestants  have 
tauffht  us  better  manners. 

But  what  then  is  ihe  blood  of  a  St' Janufirius,  which 
you  liquify  every  year  by  bringing  it  near  l^is  head? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  make  ten  thousand  beggars 
earn  their  bread,  by  employing  them  in  useful  tasks, 
than  tp  boil  the  blood  of  a  saint  for  their  amusement? 
Think  rather  haw  to  make  their  pots  boil. . 
:  Why  do  you  still,  in  Rome,  bless  the  horses  and 
mules  at  St.  l^ary's  the  Greater? 

What  mean  those  bapd^^  of  flageUators  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  who  go  about  siuginK  and  nving  themselves  the 
lash  in  the  presence  of  ladies  ?  Do  ttey  thin|c  there  is 
no  TQnA  ta  beayen  but  by  flowing  ? 

Ace  those  pieces  of  the  trise  cross,  .which  would  suf- 
fice to  build  a  hundied-gun  ship— *are  the  many  relics 
acknowled^d  to  be  false— are  the  mapy  false  miraiples 
-so  many  mooui^ents  of  ^  ^plightened  piety  t' 

Fra&ce  boasis  of  being  iess  superstirjoais  than  th^ 


See,  m  ths  article  Qat^  etrtsia,  lawt  sgaiatt  suicide.  ^ 
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neirbbcmrt  of  St.  James  of  Compostello,  otitoaeof  our 
Lady  of  Loretto.  Yet  how  many  sacrifltieB  are  there 
where  you  still  find  pieces'of  the  Virgin's  rown,  phiah 
of  her  miik,  and  locks  of  her.hairt  And  have  yon  not 
«till,  in  the  chnreh  of  Pny-^h-Velay,  her  soi^s  wreskin 
preciously  presenred? 

Yott  all  know  the  ahomtnahle  farce  that  has  been 
played,  ever  since  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  chapel  of  Stl  Louis,  in  the  Palais  at  Paris, 
every  Maundy  Thursday  night.  All  the  possessed 
in  the  king;dom  then  meet  in  diis  church.  The  coii- 
Tulsions'at  St.  MMard  fall  far  short  of  thehorriblegri- 
jnacea,  the  dreadful  howlings,  the  violent  contortions, 
made  by  these  wretched  people.  A  piece  of  the  true 
cross  is  giyen  them  to  kiss^  enchased  in  three  feet  of 
gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones.  Then  the 
cries  and  contortions  are  redoubled.  The  devil  is  then 
appeased  by  giving  the  demoniacs  a  few  sous  i  but  the 
better  to  restrain  them,  fifty  archers  of  the  watch  are 
placed  in  the  church  with  fixed  bayonets. 

The  same  execrable  farce  is  played  at  St.  Maur. 
i  could  cite  twenty  such  instances,  blush,  and  correct 
'yourselves.* 

There  are  wise  men  who  assert,  that  we  should  leave 
the  people  their  superstitions,  as  we  leave  them  their 
raree-shows,  &c. 

That  the  people  have  at  all  times  been  fond  of  pro- 
digies, fortune-tellers,  pilgrimages,  and  quack-doctors; 
that  in  the  most  remote  antiquity  they  celebrated  Bac- 
>€hus  delivered  from  the  waves,  wearing  horns,  making 
%  fountain  of  win^  issue  from  a  rock  by  a  stroke  of  his 
wand,  passing  the  Red  Sea  on  dry  ground  with  all  Ms 
people,  stopphig  the  sun  and  moon,  &c. 

•   Whoever,  like  tkm  writer  of  this  iiete,  faes  witatw ■<  a 

Metbodiat  revival  end  eimiier.  feneticel  operetione  od  esoea  of 

what  M.  Voltaire  elsewhere  cftlls  pa»i?e  imagination,  will  be  ta- 

tiffied  that  Great  Britain  ii  not  entirely  free  from  similar  disgrace- 

fill  exhibitiooa.    At  the  very  flfioment  of  writing  this,  a  remnant 

V  the  fisllowera  of  JobpMBa  fikmtbcole  have  adopted  oineaaiejeion, 

'  and  murdered  a  ohiid  ia  the  operation.    Aathority  has  nothing  to 

"  do  with  these  7agaries»  to  be«ii^i  which  is  an  essential  and  credi- 

-  table dtitiiMtioii.*«>T.  .i      -  -'       -   • 
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That  at  Lacedemon  Aey  kept  tfie  tiro  tcgt  brooeht 
forth  by  Leda,  banging  from  tbe  domo  of  a  temiSe  t 
that  in  tome  towns  of  Greece  the  priests  showed  the 
kiAh  with  which  Iphigenia  had  been  immolated^  dec. 

There  are  other  wise  men  who  say-- Not  one  of  these 
sttf^rstitions  has  produced  any  good ;  many  of  them 
have  done  great  harm :  let  them  then  be  sJi>olished. 

SECTION  11. 

I  beg  of  yon,  my  dear  reader,  to  cast  ^our  ere  for 
a  moment  cm  the  miracle  which  was  lately  wornd  in 
Lower  Brittany,  in  the  year  of  our  Lonl  1771.  No- 
thing can  be  more  authentic :  this  publication  is  clothed 
in  all  the  legal  forms.    Read  :-*- 

'*  Surpriring  account  of  the  viiible  and  miraculous  apptar" 
once  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  altar;  which  was  worked  by  the  almighty 
power  of  God,  in  the  parish  church  of  PampoUy 
near  Treguier,  in  Lower  Brittanyt  on  Twetfthrday. 
**  On  the  6th  of  January,  177),  being  Twelfth-day, 
during  die  chanting  of  the  Sahe,  rays  of  li^t  were 
seen  to  issue  from  the  consecrated  £o8t,  and  mstantly 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  beheld  in  natural  figure,  seeming 
more  brilliant  than  the  sun,  and  was  seen  for  a  whole 
half-hour,  durinep  which  there  appeared  a  rainbow  OTcr 
the  top  of  the  church.    The  foot-prints  of  Jesus  re- 
mained <m  the  tabernacle,  where  they  are  still  to.  be 
seen;  and  many  miracles  are  wo;rked  there  erery  d^y. 
At  four  in  the  afternoon,  Jesus  havine  disappeared  from 
over  the  tabernacle,  the  curate  of  toe  satd, pariah  ap- 
,|>roached  the  altar,  and  found  there  a  letter  which 
Jesus  had  left ;  he  would  hasre  taken  it  up,  but  he  fonnd 
that  he  coold  not  lift  it.    This  curate,  together  with 
Hheyicar,  went  to  give  informatioa  of  it  to  the  biihop 
of  Trfcguier,  who  ordered  the  forty-hout  pra^rs  to  1)e 
said  in  all  the  churches  of  the  town  for  eight  days, 
during  which  time  the  people  went  in  orowids'lo  see 
^is  holy  letter;    At^the  txpiration  of  tiw^  eight  days, 
"idle  bishop  went  thither  ifi  proit^ssichi,  attended  brail 
the  regular  and  secular  derj^  of  th^rlown^.  a^^  ikm 


tlaya'  ftmti&g  on  bfead  ai>d  iivater.  Th^  parQcession 
hayiog  enterecl  the  churchy  the  bishop  knelt  dqwn  o)l 
the  »tepe  of  the  altar ;  and  aft^r  asking  of  God  the 
grace  to  be  able  to  lift  this  letter,  he  ascended  to  thfi 
altar,  and  took  it  np  without  difficvlty;  then,  turning 
to  the  people^  he  read  it  over  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
recommended  to  all  who  could  read  to  peruse  this  let^ 
ter  on. the  first  Friday  of  every  month;  and  to  those 
who  could  not  read,  to  say  five  paternosters,  and  five 
ave-marias,  in  honour  of  the  five  wounds  of  Jiesus 
Christ,  in  order  to  obtain  the  graces  promised  to  such 
as  shall  read  it  devoutly^  and  the  preservatioii  <^  ihte 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Pregnant  women  are  to  say^  iot 
their  happy  delivery,  nine  paters  and  nine  ave4  for  thje 
benefit  of  the  souls  in  purgatory,  in  order  that  th^ir 
children  may  have  the  happiness  of  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament  of  baptism. 

"  All  that  is  contained  in  this  account  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop,  by  the  lieutena.nt-genenJ  of  the 
said  town  of  Tr6guier,  and  by  many  persons  ctf  distinc- 
tion who  werp  present  at  this  miracle." 

^^  Copy  of  the  tettev  found  upon  the  0ary  at  the  time  of 
the  mract/^lou^  qppearance  qf  Our  LordJe§us  Christ, 
if^  the  mo^  holy,  atjuprament  of  the  altar j  on  Tujelflh' 
day.m}. 

"'  Everlasting  life,  everlasting  punishmisnte^  or  ever- 
lasting delights,  nonfi  can  fDrego:  one  part  mu^t  be 
chosen — eitfier  to  go  to  glory,  or  to  depairt  info  tor- 
ment. The  number  of  yeara  that  men  paas  u|K>n  Qartli 
in  all  sorts  of  sensual  pfeaaures  and  excessive  debauch^ 
erles,  of  usurpation,  Idmry,  mutder,  theft,  fl^uder^^ad 
impurity,  no  lon^r  permitting  it  to  bo  auffered  that 
creatures  created  m  my  image  and  liken^sSy  ved^om^ 
pY  the  price  of  myblood  on  the  trcd  of  tke  proM,  oii 
Wnidh  I  su&red  passion  and  death,  ahould  offBii4  ine 
co&tinttally,  by  transgressing  my  commands  and  aban* 
doning  my  divine  law, — I  warn  you  all;  thl^  if  yotu 
eontinue  to  live  in  sin,  and  I  behdd  in  you  tiMlihief  fe- 
moi^e^  nor  contrition,  nor  attueandsiiieereemifeasioii 
and  itefisiactton,  rsMl  mak^  you  fed  ^  weighs ^f 
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my  di^Ae  ann.  But  for  the  prayers  of  my  dear  mo^ 
wty  I  flhoiild  already  have  destroyed  the  earth,  for  tM 
ems  which  you  commit  one  against  another.  I  ha?e 
§iyen  you  six  days  to  labour,  and  tlie  seyenth  to  resl^ 
to  saBC^  my  holy  name^  to  hear  the  holy  mass,  and 
employ  the  remainder  of  die  day  in  the,seryice  of  God 
my  father.  But,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  blasphemy  and  dmnlMnness ;  and  so  disordered  is 
the  world,  that  all  in  it  is  yanity  and  lies.  Christians, 
instead  of  taking  compassion  on  the  poor  whom  they 
behold  at'their  doors,  and  who  are  my  members  to  ar« 
riye  at  the  kingdom  of  heayen,  prefer  mndling  dogs  and 
other  animals,  and  letting  the  poor  die  of  hunger  and 
thirst, — abandoning  themselyes  entirely  to  Satan  by 
Iheir  ayarice;  gluttony,  and  other  yices;  instead  of 
relieying  the  needy,  they  prder  sacrificing  all  to  their 
pleasures  and  debauchery.  Thus  do  they  declare  war 
against  me. .  And  you,  iniquitous  fathers  and  mothers ! 
suffer  your  children  to  swear  and  bla^eme  against 
my  holy  name:  instead  of  giying  them  a  good  Mluca* 
-tion,  "ftm  ayariciously  lay  up  for  them  wealth,  which 
is  dedicated  to  Satan.  I  tell  you,  by  the  mouth  of  God 
toy  father  and  of  my  dear  mother,  of  all  the  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  and  by  St.  Peter,  the  head  of  my  church, 
that  if  you  do  not  amend  your  ways,  I  will  send  you 
extraurmnary  diseases,  by  which  all  shall  perish.  You 
shall  kel  the  just  anger  of  God  my  father;  you  shall 
bereduced  to  such  a  state  that  you  shall  not  know  one 
another.  Open  your  eyes,  .and  contemplate  my  cross, 
which  I  haye  lefL  to  be  your  weapon  against  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  and  your  guide  to  eternal  glory :  look 
upon  my  head  crowned  with  thorns,  my  feet  and  hands 
pierced  with  nails ;  I  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  to 
redeem  you,  from  pure  fatherly  loye  for  ungrateful 
children.  Do  such  works  as  may  secure  to  you  my 
mercy:  do  not  swear  by  my  holy  name*;  pray  to  me  der^ut- 
ly ;  fast  often ;  and  in  particular  giye  alms  to  the  poor, 
who  are  members  of  my  body, — for  of  all  good  works  this 
is  the  most  pleasing  to  me ;  neither  despise  the  widow 
nor  the  orphan ;  make  restitution  of  tnat  which  does 


not  bdong'lo  yon;  fLy-M  occMioni  of  §1^;  oanffolljr 
keep  my  comiaaBdmentji ;  and  hpnowr  Mary  my  iiery 
<lear>  mother.  * 

.  ^'^SuchefyoaaasWliiotprofitby  the^^armagil 
give  thern^  su^  w  diaUootbeU^v^  my  word«»  ifi)l» 
by  their  cthstinaoy  bring  dowxi,  my  av^sDgiQg  any^  up^ 
Ihttr  headb ;  i^y  aliali  be  overwhmmedby  mi^prtivies» 
whidi  flbaU  ba  the  fevvrumieti  of  th^ii;- final  and  iia4 
bappyend/;  afteor  ^rhich  they  shall  ba  oa0^.iatQ(aver» 
laating  flamed,  where  ijbcqrslitfdlai^ev^sidlefl^paiBa^ 
dm  juBt  panishmeiilt  reserved  for  their.  crita<Q8. 

^  ^  Oal^eotheiihaiid^  sncbof  yon  as  tthalliy^^aholy 
use  of  the  wanuoga  of  God,  given  them  in  4ds  l^Uar^ 
shall  appease  Us.  wiadi^  and  shall  obtain  from  him^  jftfter 
a  sincere  cQD&sflion  of  their  faaltSy  the,  remiMfiop^^ 
their  sma,  how.  great-soever  they  nMiy  bo/ 

"^  With  p^KPrnMioD*  Qourges,  July  ^  mu 

**!>£  B»AU  voi?,,  yi^u^enant-Qen.  of  ^^qlice* 

"  This  tetter  must  be  cax^uljy.  kepV  ii^.  hon<^  of 
our  Lord  Jeeas  Christ." 

N.B.  It  mast  be  observed^  that  tbia  pieoeof  absurf- 
dtty  was  printed  at  Bonrgee^  without  there  havittg 
been,  either  at  Treguier  or  at  Beumpote,  the  smalleat 
-  pretence  that  could  afford  occasion  for  such  an  im- 
jposture.  Howeirer,  we  will  suppose  that  in^a  futore 
age  some  miracle-finder  shall  think  fit  to  prove  a  point 
in  dinnity  by  the  appearance  of  Jesns  Christ  on  the 
ahar  at  Paknpole,  win  he  not  think  himself  entitled  to 
quote  Christ^  own  letter,  printed  at  Bonrgea  <  with 
permission'  ?  WiH  he  not  oall  such  as  shall  doiibt  it  im* 
f)ions?  WUl  he  not  prove,  by  ihets,  that  in  ourtiine 
Jesus  worked  miracles  everywhere?  Here  is  a  toe 
field  opened  for  the  ikmtteviiles  and  the  Abbadies. 

SBCTSOK  XII» 

Afresh  Instance  of  the  most  horrihle  Superstition.  '  ' 

The  thirty  conspiratora  who  fell  vpon  the  king  of 
Poland;,  in  the  night  of  the  3d  of  November,  of  the 
preiK^t  j^Xt  1771,  l^d  comipuDicated  at  the  altar  of 
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#le  holy  nrgin,  and  ImnI  iworn  by  the  hdly  tiq^ia  to 
tatehaf  theirkiag. 

It  Beems  tiiat  some  one  of  the  conspirators  wis  hot 
entirely  in  a  elate  of  graoe^  when  he  redeirfed  i^to  his 
ttooiadi  the  body  of  the  holy  Tngin's  own  son,  toger 
^ler  ndth  his  blood,  nnder  the  appearance  of  bread; 
and  that  while  he  was  taking  the  oath  to  kill  his  king, 
he  had  his  god^n  his  mouth  for  only  two  of  the  king's 
domestics.  The  guns  and  pistols  fired  «t  his  majesty 
missed  him;  be  received  only  a  Slight  shot-wound  in 
the  face,  and  several  eabre-wounds,  whidi  were  not 
mortal.  His  Ufe  had  been  at  an  end,  but  that  hlimt- 
nity  at  length  combated  superstition  in  the  brealst  of 
one  of  the  assassins,  named  Kosinski.  What  a  moment 
was  diat  when  this  wretched  man  said  to  the  bleed- 
in|^  prince, — *'  You  are,  howefer,  my  kingf  *  Yes,'  an* 
«wered  Stanislaus*  Augustus,  '  and  your  good  king, 
who  has  never  done  you  any  harm.'  '  True,'  said  the 
other;  *  but. I  have  taken  an  oath  to  kill  you.' 

They  had  sworn  before  the  miraculous  imaige  of  the 
virgin  at  Czentosfaova.   The  following  is  the  formula  of 

this  fine  oath : — ^^  We — — »wbo,  excited  by  a  holy 

und  religious  seal,  have  resolved  to  avenge  the  deity, 
rdigion,  and  our  country,  outraged  by  S&uislaua  Au- 
gustus, adesfiiserof  laws  both  divine  and  human,  a 
favourer  of  atheists  and  heretics,  do  promise  aad  swear, 
before  the  sacred  and  miraculous  image  of  the  mother 
of  God,  to  extirpate  from  the  face  of  the  earth  him  who 
dishonours  her  by  trampling  on  religion.  •  .  So  help 
us  God!" 

Thus  did  the  assasshis  of  Sforza,  of  Medici,  and  sp 
many  odber  holy  assassins,  have  masses  said,  or  say 
them  themselves,  iot  the  happy  success  of  their  under^ 
taking. 

The  letter  from  Warsaw  which  gives  the  particulars 
ef  this  attempt,  adds, ''  The  religious  u^o  employ  their 
{Mous  ardour  in  causing  blood  to  flow  and  ravaging 
their  country,  have  succeeded  in  Poland,  as  elsewhere, 
in  inculcating  on  the  minds  of  their  affiliated,  that  it  is 
allowable  to  kill  kings." 
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Indeed,  tlie  aBsaamis  had  been  hiddeirm  Wanaw  for 
three  days  in  the  house  of  the  reverend  dominicaii 
fathers ;  and  when  these  accessory  monks  were  asked 
why  they  had  harboored  thirty  anned  men  without  in* 
Ibrming  the  government  of  it,  Uiey  answered^  that  these 
men  had  come  to  perform  their  devotions,  and  to  fulM 
avow.  •  ' 

0  ye  times  of  Gh^tel,  of  Gnignard,  of  Ricbdovis,  of 
Poltrot,  of  Ravaillac,  of  Damiens,  of  Malagrida,—- <are 
you  then  returning?  Holy  virgin,  and  thou  her  worthy 
son,  let  not  your  sacred  names  be  abused  for  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  which  disgraced  them ! 

M.  Jean  Georges  le  Franc,  bishop  of  Puy-en-Velay, 
says,  in  his  immense  pastorsd  letter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Puy,  pages  258-^9,  that  it  is  the  phiiosbphers  who 
are  seditious.  And  whom  does  he  accuse  of  sedition  ? 
Readers,  you  will  be  astonished :  it  is  Locke,  the  wise 
Locke  himself!  *  He  makes  him  ''  an  accomplice  in  (be 
pernicious  designs  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  philosophical  party." 

Alas!  M.  Jean  Georges,  how  many  mistakes  in  a 
few  words !  First,  you  take  the  grandson  for  the  grand- 
father. The  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  <  Cha** 
racteristics '  and  the  *  Enquiry  into  Virtue,'  that '  hero 
of  the  philosophical  party,'  who  died  in  1713,  culti- 
vated letters  all  his  life  in  the  most  profound  retire- 
ment. Secondly,  his  grandfather,  lord  chancellor 
Shaftesbury,  to  whom  you  attribute  misdeeds,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  in  England  to  have  been  a  triie 
SLtriot.  Thirdly,  Locke  is  revered  as  a  wise  man 
rougbout  Europe. 

1  defy  you  to  show  me  a  single  philosopher,  from 
Zoroaster  down  to  Locke,  that  has  ever  stirred  up  a 
sedition, — that  has  ever  been  concerned  in  an  attempt 
against  the  life  of  a  king,-— that  has  ever  disturbed 
society ;  and,  unfortunately,  I  will  find  you  a  thousand 
votaries  of  superstition,  from  Ehud  down  to  Kosinski, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  kings  and  with  that  of  na- 
tions. Superstition  sets  the  whole  world  in  flames; 
philosophy  extinguishes  them. 
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Beiht{M  these  poor  philosophen  are  not  devout 
^evMigh  to  the  holy  vir^ ;  but  they  are  so  to  God, 
to  jTeaaoD,  asd  to  humanity. 

Poles  1  if  Yoa  are  not  philosophers,  at  least  do  not 
out  one:another's  throats.  Frenchmen!  be  gay,  and 
<9ease  to  quarrel. 

Spaniards !  let  the  words  '  inquisition '  and  *  holy 
bro^ierhood '  be  no  longer  ottered  among  you.  Turks, 
who  have  endaved  Greece, — Monks,  who  have  bruta- 
lized bery^-disappear  ye  from  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

SECTION  IV. 

Drawn  from  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch. 

r  Nearly  all  that  goes  farther  tban  the  adoration  of  a 
aupieme  being,  and  the  submission  of  the  heart  to  his 
eternal  orders,  is  superstition.  The  forgiveness  of 
crimes,  which  is  attadied  to  certain  ceremonies,  is  a 
very  dangerous  one. 

Et  maotant  peeudea,  et  manibu,  divis, 

lofiriaa  mittttiit.    .  LucBsniis,  b.  iii.  58, 53. 

Oftdlei  iiiiniikm,qui'triBnm  crimina  cttdis, 
FluBuoe4  tolii  pome  putatit  aquft  I 

0?io,  Fasti  ii,  45, 46. 

You  think  that  God  will  forget  your  homicide,  if 
you  bathe  in  a  river,  if  you  immolate  a  black  sheep, 
and  a  few  words  are  pronounced  over  you.  A  second 
homicide  then  will  be  forgiven  you  at  the  same  price, 
and  so  of  a  third ;  and  a  hundred  murders  will  cost 
yoa  only,  a  hundred  black  sheep  and  a  hundred  ablu- 
tions !  Ye  miserable  mortals,  do  better ;  but  let  there 
be  no  murders,  and  no  offerings  of  black  sheep. 

What  an  infamous  idea,  to  imagine  that  a  priest  of 
Isis  and  of  Cybele,  by  playing  cymbals  and  castanets, 
will  reconcile  you  to  the  divinity !  And  what  then  is 
this  priest  of  Cybele,  this  vagrant  eunuch,  who  lives 
on  your  weakness,  and  sets  himself  up  as  mediator 
b^^twixt  heaven  and  you?  What  patent  has  he  received 
from  God  ?  He  receives  money  from  you  for  mutter- 
ing words ;  and  you  think  that  the  Being  of  Beings 
ratifies  the  utterance  of  this  charlatan! 

VOL.  VI.  V 
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There  are  innocent  superstitions :  yon  danee  on 
festival  days,  in  honour  of  Diana  or  Pomona,  or  some 
one  of  the  secondary  divinities  of  which  your  calendar 
is  full :  be  it  so.  Dancing  is  very  agreeable ;  it  is 
useful  to  the  body ;  it  exhilarates  the  mind ;  it  does 
no  harm  to  any  one :  but  do  not  imagine  that  Pomona 
and  Vertumnus  are  much  pleased  at  your  having 
jumped  in  honour  of  them,  and  that  they  may  punish 
you  for  having  failed  to  jump.  There  are  no  Pomona 
and  Vertumnus  but  the  gardener's  spade  and  hoe.  Do 
not  be  so  imbecile  as  to  beli&ve  that  your  garden  will 
be  hailed  upon,  if  you  have  missed  dancing  the  pyrrhic 
or  the  cordax. 

There  is  one  superstition  which  is  perhaps  pardon- 
able, and  even  encouraging  to  virtue,— that  of  placing 
among  the  gods  great  men  who  have  been  benefactors 
to  mankind.  It  were  doubtless  better  to  confine  our- 
selves to  regarding  them  simply  as  venerable  mjen,  and 
above  all,  to  imitating  them.  Venerate,  without  wor- 
shipping, a  Solon,  a  Thales,  a  Pythagoras ;  but  do  not 
adore  a  Hercules  for  having  cleansed  the  stables  of 
Augeus,  and  for  having  Iain  with  fifty  women  in  ope 
night. 

Above  all,  beware  of  establishing  a  worship  for  va- 
gabonds who  have  had  no  merit  but  ignorance,  enthu- 
siasm, and  filth ;  who  have  made  idleness  and  beggary 
their  duty  and  their  glory.  Do  they  who  have  been  at 
best  useless  during  their  hves,  merit  an  apotheosis 
after  their  deaths  ? 

Be  it  observed,  that  the  most  superstitious  times  have 
always  been  those  of  the  most  horrible  crimes. 

SECTION  V. 

The  superstitioas  man  is  to  the  knave^  what  the  slave 
is  to  the  tyrant ;  nay  more — ^the  superstitious  man  is 
governed  by  the  fanatic,  and  becomes  a  fanatic  him- 
i^elf.  Superstitton,  born  in  paganism,  adopted  by 
Judaism,  infected  die  church  in  the  earliest  ages.  All 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  without  exception,  believed 
in  the  power  of  magic.  The  church  always  condemjie() 
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ma^Cf  but  Ae  always  believed  ioiit :  she  excommuni- 
cated BorcererSy  not  as  madmen  who  were  in  delusion, 
but  as  men  who  really  had  intercourse  with  the  devils. 
.  At  this  day,  one  half  of  Europe  believes  that  the 
other  Wlf  has  long  been  and  still  is  superstitious.  The 
protestants  regard  relics,  indulgences,  macerations, 
pra3rers  for  the  dead,  holy  water,  and  almost  all  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  church,  as  mad  superstitions.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  superstition  consists  in  mistaking 
useless  practices  for  necessary  ones.  Among  the  Ro- 
tpaan  catholics  there,  are  some,  more  enlightened  than 
their  forefathers,  who  have  resumed  many  of  these 
usages  formerly  sacred ;  and  they  defend  meir  adher- 
ence to  those  which  they  have  retained,  by  saying 
they  are  indifferent,  and  what  is  indiffejrent  cannot  be 
an  evil. 

It  is  difficult  to  mark  the  limits  of  superstition.  A 
Frenchman. travelling  in  Italy  thinks  almost  ^verv- 
thing  superstitious ;  nor  is  he  mach  mistaken*  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  asserts,  that  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  is  superstitious ;  the  presbyterians  cast  the 
same  reproach  on  his  grace  of  Canterbury,  and  are  in 
their  turn  called  superstitious  by  the  quakers ;  who, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  christians,  are  the  most  su- 
perstitious of  all. 

It  is  then  nowhere  agreed,  among  christian  societies, 
what  superstition  is.  The  sect  which  ajmears  to  be  the 
least  violently  attacked  by  this  mental  aisease,  is  that 
which  has  the  fewest  rites.  But  if,  with  but  few  cere- 
monies, it  is  strongly  attached  to  an  absurd  belief,  that 
absurd  belief  is  of  itself  equivalent  to  all  the  supersti- 
tious practices  observed  from  the  time  of  Simon  the 
magician,  down  to  that  of  the  curate  Gau£fredi. 

It  is  ther^ore  evident,  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
religion  of  a  sect,  which  by  another  sect  is  regarded  as 
superstitious. 

The  mussulmans  accuse  all  christian  societies  of  it, 
and  are  accused  of  it  by  them.  Who  shall  decide  this 
great  cause?  Shall  not  reason  ?  But  each  sect  declares 
that  reason  is  on  its  side.    Force  then  will  decide, 
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until  reason  shall  have  penetrated  into  a  sufficient  num-r 
ber  of  heads  to  disarm  force. 

For  instance :  there  was  a  time  in  christian  Europe, 
when  a  new-married  pair  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  nuptial  rights,  until  they  had  bought  that  privilege 
of  the  bishop  and  the  curate. 

Whosoever,  in  his  will,  did  not  leave  a  part  of  his 
property  to  the  church,  was  excommunicated  and  de- 
prived of  burial.  This  was  called  dying  uttconfessed, 
i.  e.  not  confessing  the  christian  religion.  And  when  a 
christian  died  intestate,  the  church  relieved  the  de- 
ceased from  this  excommunication,  by  making  a  will 
for  him,  stipulating  for  and  enforcing  the  payment 
of  the  pious  legacy  which  the  defunct  should  have 
made. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  pope  Gregory  IX.  and  St. 
Louis  ordained,  after  the  council  of  Nice  held  in  1235, 
that  every  will  to  the  making  of  which  a  priest  had  not 
been  called,  should  be  null ;  and  the  pope  decreed 
that  the  testator  aiid  the  notary  should  be  excommu- 
nicated. 

The  tax  on  sins  was,  if  possible,  still  more  scanda- 
lous. '  It  was  force  which  supported  all  these  laws,  to 
which  the  superstition  of  nations  submitted ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  course  of  time  that  reason  caused  these 
shameful  vexations  to  be  abolished,  while  it  left  «o 
many  others  in  existence. 

How  far  does  policy  permit  superstition  to  be  under- 
mined ?  This  is  a  very  knotty  question :  it  is  Uke  ask- 
ing how  far  a  dropsical  man  may  be  punctured,  with- 
out his  dying  under  the  operation  :  this  depends  on  the 
prudence  of  the  physician. 

Can  there  exist  a  people  free  from  all  superstitious 
prejudices  ?  This  is  asking,  Can  there  exist  a  people  of 
philosophers  ?  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  superstition 
in  the  magistracy  of  China.  It  is  likely  that  the  ma- 
gistmcy  of  some  towns  in  Europe  will  also  be  free 
from  it. 

These  magistrates  will  then  prevent  the  superstition 
of  the  people  from  being  dangerous.    Thek  example 
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ivill  not  enlighten  the  mob ;  but  the  principal  citizens 
will  restrain  it.  Formerly,  there  was  not  perhaps  a 
single  religious  tumult,  not  a  single  violence,  in  which 
-the  townspeople  did  not  take  part,  because  these 
townspeople  were  then  pait  of  the  mob ;  but  reason 
and  time  have  changed  them.  Their  ameliorated  man- 
ners will  improve  those  of  the  lowest  and  most  fero- 
cious of  the  populace;  of  which,  in  more  countries 
than  one,  we  have  striking  examples.  In  short,  the 
fewer  superstitions,  the  less  fanaticism;  and  the  less 
fenaticism,  the  fewer  calamities. 

SYMBOL,  OR  CREDO. 

We  resemble  not  the  celebrated  comedian  mademoi- 
selle Duclos,  to  whom  somebody  said — "  I  would  lay 
a  wager,  mademoiselle,  that  you  do  not  know  your 
credo?" — "What!"  said  she,  "not  know  my  credo? 
I  will  repeat  it  to  you.  Pater  noster  qui  ....  Help 
me,  I  remember  no  more.''  For  myself,  I  repeat  my 
'pater*  and  *  credo'  every  morning.  I  am  not  like 
Broussin,  of  whom  Reminiac  said,  that  although  he 
could  distinguish  a  sauce  almost  in  his  infancy,  he 
could  never  be  taught  his  creed  or  paternoster: — 

BrouBsiOfd^s  Tage  le  plus  tendre, 
Poss^da  la  sauce  Robert, 
Sans  que  son  pr^cepteur  lui  put  jamais  apprendre 
Ni  son  credo,  ni  son  pater. 

Symbol,  or  collation,  comes  from  the  word  *  sym- 
bolem,'  and  the  Latin  church  adopts  this  word  because 
it  has  taken  everything  from  the  Greek  church.  Even 
slightly  learned  theologians  know  that  the  symbol, 
which  we  call  apostolical,  is  not  that  of  all  the 
apostles. 

Symbol,  among  the  Greeks,  signified  the  words  and 
signs  by  which  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 


I  by  whic 
8,  Cybele, 


Ceres,  Cybele,  and  Mythra,  recognised  one  another  ;* 

*  Arnobius,  book  ▼.  Syinbo1aquflBrogatasacroruni,&c.  See 
also  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  bis  sermon,  or  Cohortatip  ad 
Gentes. 
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and  christians  in  time  had  their  symboL  If  it  had 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  we  think  that  St. 
Luke  would  have  spoken  of  it. 

A  history  of  the  symbol  is  attributed  to  St.  Au- 
gustin  in  his  sermon  one  hundred  and  fifteenth ;  he  is 
made  to  say,  that  Peter  commenced  the  symbol  by 
saying, — "  I  believe  in  God,  the  father  almighty;*'  John 
added,— *^  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth;"  James  pro- 
ceeded,— "  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  son,  our  Lord,'* 
and  so  on  with  the  rest.  This  fable  has  been  expunged 
from  the  last  edition  of  Augustin ;  and  I  relate  it  to 
the  reverend  father  Benedictines,  in  order  to  know 
whether  this  little  cutious  article  ought  to  be  left  out 
or  not. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  person  heard  speak  of  this  ^  creed  * 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years .  People  also  say,  thftt 
Paris  was  not  made  in  a  day,  and  people  are  often 
right  in  their  proverbs.  The  apostles  had  our  symbol 
in  their  hearts,  but  they  put  it  not  into  writing.  One 
was  formed  in  the  time  of  St.  Ireneeus,  which  does 
not  at  all  resemble  that  which  we  repeat.  Our  syni- 
bol,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  is  of  the  fifth  century, 
which  is  posterior  to  that  of  Nice.  The  passage  which 
says, '  that  Jesus  descended  into  hell,  and  that  which 
speaks  of  the  communion  of  saints,  are  not  found  in 
any  of  the  symbols  which  preceded  ours ;  and  indeed, 
neither  the  gospels,  nor  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  sa^  that 
Jesus  descended  into  hell ;  but  it  was  an  established 
opinion,  from  the  third  century,  that  Jesus  descended 
into  the  Hades,  or  Tartarus,  words  which  we  translate 
by  that  of  hell.  Hell,  in  this  sense,  is  not  the  Hebrew 
word  *  scheol,'  which  signifies  ^  under  ground,'  *  the  pit;' 
for  which  reason  St.  Athanasius  has  since  taught  us 
how  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell.  His  humanity, 
says  he,  was  not  entirely  in  the  tomb,  nor  entirely  m 
hell.  It  was  in  the  sepulchre,  according  to  the  body, 
and  in  hell,  according  to  the  soul. 

St.  Thomas  affirms,  that  the  saints  who  arose  at  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  died  again  to  rise  afterwards 
with  him,  which  is  the  most  general  sentiment.    All 
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Ibdse  opinions  are  absolutely  forei|:n  to  morality.  We 
must  be  good  men,  whether  the  saints  were  raised  once 
or  twice.  Our  symbol  has  been  formed,  I  confess,  re* 
eently,  but  virtue  is  from  all  eternity. 

If  it  is  permitted  to  quote  modems  on  so  mye  a 
matter,  I  will  here  repeat  the  creed  of  the  abbe  de  St. 
Pierre,  as  it  was  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  his  book 
on  the  purity  of  religion,  which  has  not  been  printed, 
but  which  I  have  copied  faithfully: — 

^'  i  believe  in  one  God  alone,  and  I  love  him.  I 
believe  that  he  enlightens  all  souls  coming  into  the 
world;  thus  says  St.  John.  By  that,  I  understand  all 
souls  which  seek  him  with  good  faith. 

^*  I  believe  in  one  God  sdone,  because  there  can  be 
but  one  soul  of  the  great  all,  a  single  vivifying  being, 
a  sole  creator. 

**  I  believe  in  God,  the  father  almighty;  because  he 
is  the  common  father  of  nature,  and  of  all  men,  who 
are  equally  his  children.  I  believe,  that  he  who  has 
eaused  all  to  be  bom  equally,  who  arranges  the  springs 
of  our  life  in  the  same  manner,  who  has  given  them  the 
same  moral  principles,  as  soon  asthey  tenect,  has  made 
no  difference  between  his  children  but  that  of  crime 
and  virtue. 

"  I  believe,  that  the  just  and  righteous  Chinese  is 
more  precious  to  him  than  a  cavilling  and  arrogant  Eu- 
ropean scholar. 

'^  I  believe,  that  God  being  our  common  father,  we 
are  bound  to  regard  all  men  as  our  brothers. 

''  I  believe,  that  the  persecutor  is  abominable,  and 
that  he  follows  immediately  after  the  poisoner  and  par- 
ricide. 

*'  I  believe,  that  theological  disputes  are  at  once  the 
most  ridiculous  farce,  and  the  most  dreadful  scourge 
of  the  earth,  immediately  after  war,  pestilence,  famine, 
and  leprosy. 

^*  I  believe,  that  ecclesiastics  should  be  paid,  and 
well  paid,  as  servants  of  the  public,  moral  teachers, 
keepers  of  reg^st^*s  of  births  and  deaths ;  but  th^e 
should  be  given- to  them  neither  the  riches  of  farmers- 
general,  nor  the  rank  of  princes ;  because  both  cor- 
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,rupt  the  soul,  and  nothing  is  more  revolting  dian  to 
.  see  men  so  rich  and  so  proud  preach  humility  through 
.  their  clerks,  who  have  only  an  hundred  crowns  wages. 

**  I  believe,  that  all  priests  who  serve  a  parish  should 
be  married,  as  in  the  Greek  church  ;  not  only  to  have 
an  honest  woman  to  take  care  of  their  household,  but  to 
be  better  citizens,  to  ^ive  good  subjects  to  the  state, 
and  to  have  plenty  of  well-bred  children. 

'^  I  believe,  that  several  monks  must  absolutely  be 
given  up  to  society,  and  that  it  is  serving  the  country 
and  themselves.  It  is  said,  that  there  are  men  whom 
Circe  has  changed  into  hogs,  whom  the  wise  Ulysses 
must  restore  to  the  human  form. 

"  Paradise  to  the  beneficent!" 

We  repeat  this  symbol  of  the  abbe  St.  Pierre  histo- 
rically, without  approving  of  it.  We  regard  it  merely 
as  a  curious  singularity,  and  we  hold  with  the  most 
respectful  faith  to  the  true  symbol  of  the  church. 

SYSTEM. 

We  understand  by  system  a  supposition ;  for  if  a 
system  can  be  proved,  it  is  no  longer  a  system,  but  a 
truth.  In  the  mean  time,  led  by  habit,  we  say  the  ce- 
lestial system,  although  we  understand  by  it  the  real 
position  of  the  stars. 

I  once  thought  that  Pythagoras  had  learned  the 
true  celestial  system  from  the  Chaldeans ;  but  I  think 
so  no  longer.  In  proportion  as  I  grow  older,  I  doubt 
of  all  things. 

Notwithstanding  that  Newton,  Gregory,  and  Keil,  ho- 
nour Pythagoras  and  the  Chaldeans  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  system  of  Copernicus,  and  that  latterly  M.  Mon- 
nier  is  of  their  opinion,  I  have  the  impudence  to  think 
otherwise.* 

*  If  we  may  venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  we  are 
disposed  to  say,  that  neither  the  Eoyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  nor  die 
Indians,  were  ever  acquainted  witli  the  true  system  of  the  world, 
but  that  Pythagoras  did  know  thi8sy8tem,becau8e  he  founded  it  upon 
the  observations  of  the  Orientals,  at  that  time  much  more  ancient 
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Oii«  of  my  reasoDB  is,  tbat  if  the  Chaldeans  had 
been  so  well  informed,  so  fine  and  important  a  disco* 
▼ery  would  not  have  been  lost,  but  would  haye  been 
handed  down  from  age  to  age  like  the  admirable  dis^ 
ooreries  of  Archimedes. 

Another  reason  is,  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  more 
widely  informed  than  the  Chaldeans,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  contradict  the  apparent  testimony  of  the  senses 
in  regard  to  the  celestial  appearances ;  that  it  required 
not  only  the  most  refined  experimental  observation, 
but  the  most  profound  mathematical  science ;  as  also 
the  indispensable  aid  of  telescopes,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  discover  the  phases  of  Venus,  which 
prove  her  course  round  the  sun,  or  to  discover  the 
spots  in  the  sun,  which  demonstrate  his  motion  round 
his  own  almost  immoveable  axis« 

Another  reason,  not  less  strong,  is,  that  of  all  those 
who  have  attributed  this  discovery  to  Pythagoras,  no 
one  can  positively  say  how  he  treated  it« 

Diogenes  Laertius,  who  lived  about  nine  hundred 
years  after  Pythagoras,  teaches  us,  that  according  to 
this  grand  philosopher,  the  number  one  was  the  first 
principle,  and  that  from  two  sprang,  all  numbers; 
that  body  has  four  elements — ^fire,  water,  air,  and  earth; 
tbat  light  and  darkness,  cold  and  heat,  wet  and  dry* 
are  equally  distributed ;  that  we  must  not  eat  beans ; 
tbat  the  soul  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  that  Pytha- 
goras had  formerly  been  Atalides,  then  Euphorbus^ 
afterwards  Hermotimus ;  and  finally,  that  this  great 
man  studied  magic  very  profoundly.     Diogenes  says 

and  complete  than  those  of  Greece.  These  might  8u6Soe  to  rurnisb 
a  clear  notioo  of  the  apparent  laws  of  motion  to  a  man  of  genius 
like  Pythagoras.  His  system  was  rejected  by  the  Greeks,  because 
it  so  much  opposed  their  general  notions  on  the  subject,  and  be- 
cause Pythagoras  could  not  supply  the  necessarY  demonstration  ; 
but  the  Greeks  have  retained  a  vague  idea  of  this  system,  which 
they  have  handed  down  to  us.  The  book  of  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea 
swarms  with  gross  errors  in  regard  to  the  astronomy  and  physios 
of  the  ancients ;  but  it  is  valuable,  because  these  errors  tnem<- 
selves  preserve  the  truths  which  they  disgrace.  The  same  obscr- 
vsEtion  applies  to  Phitarcb,  a  much  better  writer  than  Etnebiui  of 
desarea.— JFVencA  Ed. 
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not  a  word  concerning  the  true  system  of  tbe  woifd, 
attributed  to  this  Pytlmgoras ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,' 
that  it  is  by  no  means  to  an  aversion  to  beans  that  we 
owe  the  calculations  which  at  present  demonstrate  the 
motion  of  the  earth  and  planets  generally. 

The  famous  Arian  Ensebius,  bishop  of  Cdesarea»  in 
his  Evangelical  Preparation,  expresses  himself  thu8*-ii 
**  All  the  philosophers  declare  that  the  earth  is  in  a 
state  of  repose ;  but  Philolaus,  the  peripatetic,  dii&ks 
that  it  moves  round  fire  m  an  oblique  circle,  like  the 
sun  and  the  moon.*' 

This  gibberish  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  sub- 
lime truths  taught  us  by  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler, 
and  above  all  by  Newton. 

As  to  the  pretended  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  it 
is  asserted  developed  the  discoveries  of  the  Chaldeans 
in  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  other  planets, 
he  is  so  obscure,  that  Wallace  has  been  obliged  to  play 
the  commentator  from  one  end  of  him  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  render  him  intelligible. 

Finally,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  th^ 
book,  attributed  to  this  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  really 
belongs  to  him.  It  has  been  strongly  suspected  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  have  con- 
structed this  forgery  in  favour  of  their  casuist.  It  is 
not  only  in  respect  to  old  charters  that  similar  forge- 
ries are  resorted  to.  This  Aristarchus  of  Samos  i« 
also  the  more  to  be  suspected,  as  Plutarch  accuses  him 
of  bigotry  and  malevolent  hypocrisy,  in  consequence 
of  being  imbued  with  a  directly  contrary  opinion. 
The  following  are  the  words  of  Plutarch,  in  his  piece  of 
absurdity  entitled  '  The  round  Aspect  of  the  Moon.* 
Aristarchus  the  Samian  said,  '*  that  the  Greeks  ought 
to  punish  Cleanthes  of  Samos,  who  suggested  that  the 
heavens  were  immoveable,  and  that  it  is  Uie  earth  which 
travels  through  the  zodiac  by  turning  on  its  axis.*' 

They  will  tell  me,  that  even  this  passage  proves  that 
(the  system  of  Copernicus  was  already  in  the  head  of 
Cleanthes  and  others.    What  imports  it  whether  Aris- 

*  Page  850,  ibUo  edition. 
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taithttfl  the  Saquan  was  of  the  opinion  of  Cleanthet, 
or  his  accuser,  as  the  Jesuit  Skeiner  was  subsequently 
of  Galileo's  ?  It  equally  folbws,  that  the  true  system  of 
the  i»esent  day  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

I  reply  No;  but  that  a  very  slight  part  of  this  sys- 
tem was  vaguely  surmised  by  heads  better  organized 
than  the  rest.  I  further  answer,  that  it  was  never  re- 
ceived or  taught  in  the  schools,  and  that  it  never 
formed  a  body  of  doctrine.  Attentively  peruse  this 
'  Face  of  the  Moon'  of  Plutarch,  and  you  will  find,  if 
you  look  for  it,  the  doctrine  of  gravitation;  but  the 
true  author  of  a  system  is  he  who  demonstrates  it. 

We  will  not  take  away  from  Copernicus  the  honour 
of  this  discovery.  Three  or  four  words  brought  to 
light  in  an  old  author,  which  exhibit  some  distant 
gumpse  of  his  system,  ought  not  to  deprive  him  of 
the  glory  of  the  discovery. 

Let  us  admire  the  great  rule  of  Kepler,  that  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  are  in  propor« 
tion  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances. 
.  Let  us  still  more  admire  the  profhndity,  the  just- 
ness, and  the  invention  of  the  great  Newton,  who  alone 
discovered  the  fundamental  reasons  of  these  laws  un- 
known to  all  antiquity,  which  have  opened  the  eyes 
of  mankind  to  a  new  heaven. 

Petty  compilers  are  always  to  be  found,  who  dare  to 
become  the  enemies  of  their  age.  They  string  toge- 
ther passages  from  Plutarch  and  Atheneeas,  to  prove 
that  we  have  no  obligations  to  Newton,  to  Halley,  and 
to  Bradley.  They  trumpet  forth  the  glory  of  the  an- 
cients, whom  they  pretend  have  said  everything,  and 
they  are  so  imbecile  as  to  think  that  they  divide  the 
glory  by  publishing  it.  They  twist  an  expression  of 
Hippocrates,  in  order  to  persuade  us  that  the  Greeks 
were  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  bet- 
ter than  Harvey.  Why  not  also  assert,  that  the  Greeks 
were  possessed  of  better  muskets  and  field-pieces; 
that  they  threw  bomb-shells  farther,  had  better  printed 
books,  and  much  finer  engravings?  That  they  ex- 
celled in  oil-painting,  possessed  looking-glasses  of 
crystal,  telescopes,  microscopes,  and  thermometers? 
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All  this  may  be  found  out  by  men,  who  assure  us  that 
Solomon,  who  possessed  not  a  single  sea-port,  sent 
fleets  to  America,  and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  greatest  detractors  of  modem  times,  is  a 
person  named  Dutens,  who  finished  by  compiling  a 
libel,  as  infamous  as  insipid,  against  the  philosophers 
of  the  present  day.  This  libel  is  entitled  the  '  Tocsin/ 
but  he  had  better  have  called  it  his  clock,  as  no  one 
came  to  his  aid,  and  he  has  only  tended  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  Zoilusses  who,  being  unable  to  pro- 
duce anything  themselves,  spit  their  venom  upon  all 
who  by  their  productions  do  honour  to  their  country 
and  benefit  mankind, 

TABOR,  OR  THABOR, 

A  FAMOUS  mountain  in  Judea,  often  alluded  to  in 
general  conversation.  It  is  not  true  that  this  moun- 
tain is  a  league  and  a  half  high,  as  mentioned  in  cer- 
tain dictionaries.  There  is  no  mountain  in  Judea  so 
elevated ;  Tabor  is  not  more  than  six  hundred  feet  high, 
but  it  appears  loftier,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  on 
a  vast  plain. 

The  Tabor  of  Bohemia  is  still  more  celebrated  by 
the  resistance  which  the  imperial  armies  encountered 
from  Ziska.  It  is  from  thence  that  they  have  given  tlie 
name  of  Tabor  to  entrenchments  formed  with  car- 
riages. 

The  Taborites,  a  sect  very  similar  to  the  Hussites, 
also  take  their  name  from  the  latter  mountain. 

TALISMAN. 

Talismak,  an  Arabian  word,  signifies  properly  'con- 
secration.' The  same  thing  as  *  telesma,*  or '  philactery,' 
a  preservative  charm,  figure,  or  character:  a  superstition 
which  has  prevailed  at  all  times  and  among  all  people. 
It  is  usually  a  sort  of  medal,  cast  and  stamped  under 
the  ascendancy  of  certain  constellations.  The  famous 
.talisman  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  still  exists. 
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TARTUFFE— TARTUFERIE. 

Tartuffe,  a  name  iDvented  by  Moli&re,  and  now 
adopted  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  to  signify  hy- 


pocrites, who  make  use  of  the  cloak  of  religion, 
is  a  TartufFe ;  he  is  a  true  Tartuffe.'' 

Tartuferie,  a  new  word  formed  from  Tartuffe — the 
action  of  a  hypocrite>  the  behaviour  of  a  hypocrite, 
the  knavery  of  a  false  devotee;  it  is  often  used  in  the 
disputes  concemmg  the  bull  Unigenitus. 

TASTE. 

SECTION    I. 

The  taste,  the  sense  by  which  we  distinguish  the 
flavour  of  our  food,  has  produced  in  all  known  Ian* 
guages  the  metaphor  expressed  by  the  word  '  taste ' — a 
feeling  of  beauties  and  defects  in  all  the  arts.  It 
is  a  quick  perception,  like  that  of  the  tongue  and  the 
palate,  and  in  the  same  manner  anticipates  considera- 
tion. Like  the  mere  sense,  it  is  sensitive  and  luxuriant 
in  respect  to  the  good,  and  rejects  the  bad  sponta- 
neously ;  in  a  similar  way  it  is  often  uncertain,  divided, 
and  even  ignorant  whether  it  ought  to  be  pleased: 
lastly,  and  to  conclude  the  resemblance,  it  sometimes 
requires  to  be  formed  and  corrected  by  habit  and  expe- 
rience. 

To  constitute  taste,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  see  and  to 
know  the  beauty  of  a  work.  We  must  feel  and  be 
affected  by  it  Neither  will  it  suffice  to  feel  and  be 
affected  in  a  confused  or  ignorant  manner ;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  disitnguish  the  different  shades ;  nothing  ought 
to  escape  the  promptitude  of  its  discernment :  and  this 
is  another  instance  of  the  resemblance  of  taste,  the 
sense,  to  intellectual  taste ;  for  an  epicure  will  quickly 
feel  and  detect  a  mixture  of  two  liquors,  as  the  man 
of  taste  and  connoisseur  will,  with  a  single  glance,  dis- 
tinguish the  mixture  of  two  styles^  or  a  defect  by  the 
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side  of  a  beauty.     He  will  be  enthusiastici^ly  moired 
with  this  verse  in  the  Horatii : — 

Que  voulez  vous  qn'il  fit  oontre  trois  ?'Qa'il  mourut! 

What  have  him  do  'gainst  three  ? — ^Die! 

He  feels  involuntary  disgust  at  the  following: — 

Ou  qu*ttn  beaa  deeeipoir  alcHn  le  secourat. 

Act  iii.  8c.  6. 

Or^  whether  aided  by  a  fine  despair. 

As  a  physical  bad  taste  consists  in  being  pleased 
only  with  high  seasoning  and  curious  dishes,  so  a  bad 
taste  in  the  arts,  is  pleased  only  with  studied  orna« 
ment,  and  feels  not  the  pure  beauty  of  nature. 

A  depraved  taste  in  food  is  gratified  with  that  which 
disgusts  other  people :  it  is  a  species  of  disease.  A 
depraved  taste  in  the  arts  is  to  be  pleased  with  subjects 
wMch  disgust  accomplished  mind  s,  and  to  prefer  the  bur- 
lesque to  the  noble,  and  the  finical  and  the  afiPected  to 
the  simple  and  natural:  it  is  a  mental  disease.  A  taste 
for  the  arts  is  however  much  more  a  thing  of  formation 
than  physical  taste;  for  although  in  the  latter  we 
sometimes  finish  by  liking  those  things,  to  which  we  had 
in  the  first  instance  a  repugnance,  nature  seldom  ren- 
ders it  necessary  for  men  in  general  to  learn  what  is 
necessary  to  them  in  the  way  of  food,  whereas  intel- 
lectual taste  requires  time  to  duly  form  it.  A  sensible 
young  man  may  not,  without  science,  distinguish  at  once 
the  different  parts  of  a  grand  choir  of  music ;  in  a  fine 

Sicture  his  eyes  at  first  sight  may  not  perceive  the  gra- 
ation,  the  chiaroscuro  perspective,  agreement  of  co- 
lours, and  correctness  of  design;  but  by  little  and  little 
his  ears  will  learn  to  hear  and  his  eyes  to  see.  He  will 
be  afiiected  at  the  first  representation  of  a  fine  tragedy, 
but  he  will  not  perceive  themeritof  the  unities,  nor  the 
delicate  management  which  allows  no  one  to  enter  or 
depart  without  a  sufficient  reason,  nor  that  still  ereater 
art  which  concentrates  all  the  interests  in  a  singk  onej 
nor,  lastly,  will  he  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  over- 
come. It  is  only  by  habit  and  reflection,  that  he  arrives 
spontaneously  at  that  which  he  was  not  able  to  distin- 
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guish  in  the  first  instance.  In  a  similar  way  a  national 
taste  is  gradually  formed  where  it  existed  not  before,  be* 
cause  by  degrees  the  spirit  of  the  best  artists  is  duly  im- 
bibed. We  accustom  ourselves  to  look  at  pictures  with 
the  eyes  of  Le  Brun,  Poussin,  and  Le  Sueur.  We  listen 
to  musical  declamation  from  the  scenesof  Quinault  with 
the  ears  of  LuUi,  and  to  the  airs  and  accompaniments 
with  those  of  Rameau.  Finally,  books  are  read  m  the 
spirit  of  the  best  authors. 

If  an  entire  nation  is  led,  during  its  early  culture  of 
the  arts,  to  admire  authors  abounding  in  the  defects 
and  errors  of  the  age  it  is  because  these  authors  pos* 
sess  beauties  which  are  admired  by  eyerybody,  while 
at  the  same  time  readers  are  not  sufficiently  instructed 
to  detect  the  imperfections.  Thus,  Lucilius  was  prized 
by  the  Romans,  until  Horace  made  them  forget  him,  and 
Regnier  was  admired  by  the  French,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Boileau ;  and  if  old  authors  who  stumble  at 
every  step  have,  notwithstanding,  attained  great  reputa- 
tion, it  is  because  purer  writers  have  not  arisen  to  open 
the  eyes  of  their  national  admirers,  as  Horace  did  those 
of  me  Romans,  and  Boileau  those  of  the  French.* 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  disputation  upon  taste, 
and  the  observation  is  correct  in  respect  to  physical  taste, 
in  which  the  repugnance  felt  to  certidn  aliments,  and 
the  preference  given  to  others,  are  not  to  be  disputed, 
because  there  is  no  correction  of  a  defect  of  the  organs. 
It  is  not  the  same  with  the  arts  which  possess  actual 
beauties,  which  are  discernible  by  a  good  taste,  and 
unperceivable  by  a  bad  one;  which  last,  however,  may 
frequently  be  improved.  There  are  also  persons  with  a 
coldness  of  soul,  as  there  are  defective  minds ;  and  in 
respect  to  them  it  is  of  little  use  to  dispute  concerning 
predilections,  as  they  possess  none. 

Taste  is  arbitrary  in  many  things,  as  in  raiment, 
decoration,  and  equipage,  which  however  scarcely  be- 

•  Our  author,  like  roost  of  bis  ooontrymen,  appears  to  forset 
that  taste  and  discipline  are  after  all  but  secondary ;  and  that  tne 
vastness  and  freshness  of  the  great  mental  field  of  nature,  open  to 
the  primary  writers  in  certain  departments,  more  than  compen- 
sate for  defectiveness  in  taste  and  in  skill.— T. 
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lon^  to  the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  but  are  rather 
affairs  of  fancy.  It  is  fancy  rather  than  taste  which 
produces  so  many  new  fashions* 

Taste  may  become  vitiated  in  a  nation,  a  misfortune 
which  usually  follows  a  period  of  perfection.  Fearing 
to  be  called  imitators,  artists  seek  new  and  devious 
routes,  and  fly  from  the  pure  and  beautiful  nature  of 
which  their  predecessors  have  made  so  much  advan^ 
tage.  If  there  is  merit  in  these  labours,  this  merit 
veils  their  defects,  and  the  public  in  love  with  novelty, 
runs  after  them,  and  becomes  disgusted,  which  makes 
way  for  still  minor  efforts  to  please,  in  which  nature  is 
still  more  abandoned.  Taste  loses  itself  amidst  this 
succession  of  novelties;  the  one  of  which  rapidly 
effaces  the  other;  the  public  loses  its  'whereabout,' 
and  regrets  in  vain  the  flight  of  the  age  of  good  taste, 
which  will  return  no  more,  although  a  remnant  of  it 
is  still  preserved  by  certain  correct  spirits,  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  the  crowd. 

There  are  vast  countries  in  which  taste  has  never 
existed :  such  are  they  in  which  society  is  still  rude^ 
where  the  sexes  have  little  general  intercourse,  and 
where  certain  arts,  like  sculpture  and  the  painting  of 
animated  beings,  .are  forbidden  by  religion.  Where 
there  is  little  general  intercourse,  the  mind  is  strait* 
ened,  its  edge  is  blunted,  and  nothing  is  possessed  on 
which  a  taste  can  be  formed.  Where  several  of  the 
fine  arts  are  wanting,  the  remainder  can  seldom  find 
sufficient  support,  as  they  go  hand  in  hand,  and  rest 
one  upon  the  other.  On  this  account  the  Asiatics 
have  never  produced  fine  arts  in  any  department,  and 
taste  is  confined  to  certain  nations  of  Europe. 

SECTION    II. 

Is  there  not  a  good  and  a  bad  taste  ?  Without  doubt ; 
although  men  differ  in  opinions,  manners,  and  cus* 
toms. 

The  best  taste  in  every  species  of  cultivation,  is  to 
imitate  nature  with  the  highest  fidelity,  energy,  and 
grace. 

But  is  not  grace  arbitrary?    No,  since  it  consists  in 
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gtyin^  animatbn  and  tweetneM  to  the  objects  repre« 
tented. 

Between  twomen,  the  one  of  whom  is  gross  and  the 
other  refined,  it  will  readily  be  allowed  wat  one  pos- 
sesses more  grace  than  the  other. 

Before  a  polished  period  arose,  Voiture^  who  in  his 
rage  for  embroidering  nothings,  was  occasionally  re- 
fined and  agreeable,  wrote  some  verses  to  the  great 
Cond6  upon  his  illness,  which  are  still  regarded  as 
▼erv  tasteful,  and  among  the  best  of  this  autibor. 

At  the  same  time,  L'Etoile,  who  passed  for  a  genius ; 
— L'Etoile,  one  of  the  five  authors  who  constructed 
tragedies  for  cardinal  Richelieu, — ^made  some  verses, 
whidi  are  printed  at  the  end  of  Malherbe  and  Racan. 
When  compared  with  those  of  Voiture  referred  to,  every 
reader  will  allow  that  the  verses  of  Voiture  are  the 
production  of  a  courtier  of  good  taste,  and  those  of 
L*£toile  the  labour  of  a  coarse  and  unintellectual  pre* 
tender. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  can  gift  Voiture  with  occasional 
taste  only :  his  famous  letter  from  the  carp  to  the  pike, 
which  enjoyed  so  much  reputation,  is  a  too  extended 
pleasantry,  and  in  passages  exhibiting  very  little  na- 
ture. Is  it  not  a  mixture  of  refinement  and  coarse* 
ness,  of  the  true  and  the  false  ?  Was  it  right  to  say  to 
the  great  Cond^,  who  was  called  *  the  pike  by  a  party 
among  the  courtiers,  that  at  his  name  the  whales  of 
the  north  perspired  profusely,  and  that  the  subjects  of 
the  emperor  had  expected  to  fry  and  to  eat  him  with  a 
grain  of  salt  ?  Was  it  proper  to  write  so  many  letters, 
only  to  show  a  little  of  the  wit  which  consists  in  puns 
and  conceits? 

Are  we  not  disgusted,  when  Voiture  says  to  the 
great  Cond^,  on  the  taking  of  Dunkirk—"  I  expect 
you  to  seize  the  moon  with  your  teeth."  ^ 

-  Voiture  apparently  acquired  this  false  taste  from 
M arini,  who  came  into  France  with  Mary  of  Medicis. 
Voiture  and  Castor  frequently  cite  him  as  a  model  in 
th^ir  letters.  They  admire  his  description  of  the  rose, 
daughter  of  April,  virgin  and  queen,  seated  upon  a  thorny 
throne,  extending  majestically  a  flowery  sceptre,  hav- 
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ing  for  courtiers  and  ministers  the  amorous  family  of 
the  zephyrs,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  robe 
of  scarlet: — 

Bella  figlia  d'Aprile, 

Verfinella  e  reina. 

Sic  To  spinoBO  trono 

Del  verde  cespo  assisa, 

De'  iior  lo  scettro  in  roanesta  sostiene ; 

E  corte^giata  intorno 

Da  lascivia  fami^lia 

Di  Zefiri  ministri, 

Porta  d'or  la  corona  e  d'ostro  il  manto. 

Voiture,  in  his  tbirty-fifth  letter  to  Costar^  compli- 
ments the  musical  atom  of  Marini,  the  feathered  voice, 
the  living  breath  clothed  in  plumage,  the  winged  song, 
the  small  spirit  of  harmony,  hidden  amidst  diminutive 
lungs ;  all  of  which  terms  are  employed  to  conrey  the 
word  nightingale: — 

Una  voce  pennuta,  nn  snon  yolante, 
E  vestito  ae  peone,  un  vivo  fiato, 
Una  piuma  oanora,  un  canto  alato, 
Un  spiritel  che  d^armonia  composto 
Vive  in  anguste  viscere  nascosto. 

The  bad  taste  of  Balzac  was  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion ;  he  composed  familiar  letters  in  a  fustian  style. 
He  wrote  to  the  cardinal  de  la  Valette,  that  neither  in 
the  desarts  of  Lybia,  or  in  the  abyss  of  the  sea,  there 
was  so  furious  a  monster  as  the  sciatica ;  and  that  if 
the  tyrants,  whose  memory  is  odious  to  us,  had  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  in  their  possession  equal  to  the  sci- 
atica, the  martyrs  would  have  endured  them  for  their 
religion. 

These  emphatic  exaggerations — these  long  and  stately 
periods,  so  opposed  to  the  epistolary  style — these  fas- 
tidious declamations,  garnished  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
concerning  two  middling  sonnets,  the  merits  of  which 
divided  the  court  and  the  town,  and  upon  the  misera- 
ble trc^edy  of  'Herod  the  Infanticide,' — ^all  indicate  a 
time  and  a  taste  which  were  yet  to  be  formed  and  cor- 
rected. Even'Cinna'  and  the  '  Provincial  Letters,' 
which  astonished  the  nations^  had  not  yet  cleared  away 
the  rust. 
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As  an  artist  fonnt  his  taste  by  degrees,  so  does  a 
natioQ.  It  stagnates  for  a  long  time  m  bari>arism ; 
then  it  elevates  itself*  feebly,  until  at  length  a  noon 
appears,  after  which  we  witness  nothing  but  a  long  and 
melancholy  twilight 

It  has  long  been  agreed,  that  in  spite  of  the  solici* 
tude  of  Francis  I.  to  produce  a  taste  in  France  for  the 
fine  arts,  this  taste  was  not  formed  until  towards  the 
aee  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  we  already  begin  to  complain 
of  its  degeneracy. 

The  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  confess,  that  the 
taste  which  reigned  in  the  days  of  Pericles  was  lost 
among  them,  and  the  modem  Greeks  admit  the  same 
thing. 

Quintilian  allows  that  the  taste  of  the  Romans  be- 
gan  to  decline  in  his  days. 

Lopez  de  Vega  made  great  complabts  of  the  bad 
taste  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  Italians  perceived,  among  the  first,  that  every* 
thing  had  dechned  among  them  since  their  immortal 
sixteenth  century,  and  that  they  have  witnessed  the 
decline  of  the  arts,  which  they  caused  to  spring  up. 

Addison  often  attacks  the  bad  taste  of  the  English 
in  more  than  one  department — as  well  when  he  ridi- 
cules the  carved  wig  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  as  when 
he  testifies  his  contempt  for  a  serious  employment  of 
conceit  and  pun,  or  the  introduction  of  mountebanks 
in  tragedy. 

If  therefore  the  most  gifted  minds  allow  that  taste 
has  been  wanting  at  certain  periods  in  their  country, 
their  neighbours  may  certainly  feel  it,  as  lookers  on ; 
and  as  it  is  evident  among  ourselves,  that  one  man  has 
a  good  and  another  a  bad  taste,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  of  two  contemporary  nations,  tiie  one  may  be  rude 
and  gross,  and  the  other  refined  and  natural. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  when  we  speak  this  truth, 
we  disgust  the  whole  nation  to  which  we  allude,  as  we 
provoke  an  individual  of  bad  taste  when  we  seek  to 
improve  it.  • 

It  is  better  to  wait  until  time  and  example  instruct 
a  nation  which  sins  against  taste.    It  is  m  this  way 
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that  the  Spaniards  are  beginning  to    reform    tlieir 
drama,  and  the  Germans  to  create  one. 

Of  National  Taste. 

There  is  beauty  of  all  times  and  of  all  places,  and 
there  is  likewise  local  beauty.  Eloquence  ought  to 
be  everywhere  persuasive,  grief  affecting,  anger  impe- 
tuous, wisdom  tranquil;  but  the  details  which  may 
gratify  a  citizen  of  London,  would  have  little  effect 
upon  an  inhabitant  of  Paris.  The  English  drew  some 
of  their  most  happy  metaphors  and  comparisons  from 
the  marine,  while  Parisians  seldom  see  anything  of 
ships.  All  which  affects  an  Englishman  in  relation 
to  liberty,  his  rights  and  his  privileges,  would  mak6 
little  impression  upon  a  Frenchman.* 

The  state  of  the  climate  will  introduce  into  a  cold 
and  humid  country  a  tast^.  for  architecture,  furniture 
and  clothing,  which  may  be  very. good,  but  not  admis- 
sible at  Rome  or  in  Sicily. 

Theocritus  and  Virgil,  in  their  eclogues,  boast  of  the 
shades  and  of  the  cooling  freshness  of  the  fountains. 
Thomson,  in  his  Seasons,  dwells  upon  contrary  attrac- 
tions. 

An  enlightened  nation  with  little  sociability,  will  not 
have  the  same  points  of  ridicule  as  a  nation  equally  in- 
tellectual, whicn  gives  in  to  the  spirit  of  society  even 
to  indiscretion ;  and  in  consequence,  these  two  nations 
will  differ  materially  in  their  comedy. 

Poetry  will  be  very  different  in  a  country  where 
women  are  secluded,  and  in  another  in  which  they  en- 
joy liberty  without  bounds. 

But  it  will  be  always  true  that  the  pastoral  painting 
of  Virgil  exceeds  that  of  Thomson,  and  that  there  has 
been  more  taste  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  than  on 
those  of  the  Thames ;  that  the  natural  scenes  of  the 
Pastor  Fido  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  shepherd- 
ising  of  Rapan ;  and  that  Racine  and  Moli^re  are  in- 
spired persons  in  comparison  with  the  dramatists  of 
other  theatres. 

*  Happily  this  it  not  quite  to  much  the  case  at  present.— T. 
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Of  the  Taste  of  Connauseurs. 

In  general,  a  refined  and  certain  taste  consists  in  a 
quick  feeling  of  beauty  amidst  defects,  and  defects 
amidst  beauties. 

The  epicure  is  he  who  can 'discern  the  adulteration 
of  wines,  and  feel  the  predominating  flavour  in  his 
viands,  of  which  his  associates  entertain  only  a  con-^ 
fused  and  general  perception. 

Are  not  those  deceived  who  say  that  it  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  possess  too  refined  a  taste,  and  to  be  too 
much  of  a  connoisseur ;  that  in  consequence  we  be- 
come too  much  occupied  by  defects,  and  insensible  to 
beauties,  which  are  lost  by  this  fastidiousness?  Is  it 
not  on  the  contrary  certain,  that  men  of  taste  alone 
enjoy  true  pleasure,  who  see,  hear  and  feel  that  which 
escapes  persons  less  sensitively  organised,  and  less 
mentally  disciplined. 

The  connoisseur  in  music,  in  painting,  in  architec- 
ture, in  poetry,  in  medals,  Sec.  experiences  sensations 
of  which  the  vulgar  have  no  comprehension ;  the  dis*- 
covery  even  of  a  fault  pleases  him,  and  makes  him  feel 
the  beauties  with  more  animation.  It  is  the  advan- 
tage  of  a  good  sight  over  a  bad  one.  The  man  of 
taste  has  other  eyes,  other  ears,  and  another  tact  horn 
the  uncultivated  man;  he  is  displeased  with  the  poor 
draperies  of  Raphael,  but  he  admires  the  noble  purity 
of  his  conception.  He  takes  a  pleasure  in  discover- 
ing that  the  children  of  Laocoon  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  height  of  their  father,  but  the  whole  group 
makes  him  tremble,  while  other  spectators  are  un- 
moved. 

The  celebrated  sculptor,  man  of  letters  and  of 
genius,  who  placed  the  colossal  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  at  St.  Petersburgh,  criticises  with  reason  the 
attitude  of  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  his 
small  tight  vest,  which  is  not  even  an  oriental  costume; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  contemplates  the  air  and  ex- 
pression of  the  head  with  extacy. 
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Rarity  of  Men  of  Taste. 

It  is  afflicting  to  reflect  on  the  prodigious  number  of 
men  (above  al)>  in  cold  and  damp  climates)  who  pos* 
sees  not  the  least  spark  of  taste,  who  carei  not  for  the 
fine  arts,  who  never  read,  and  of  whom  a  large  portion 
read  only  a  journal  once  a  month,  in  order  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  current  matter,  and  to  furnish  them* 
selves  with  the  ability  of  saying  things  at  random, 
upon  subjects  in  regard  to  which  t^ey  have  only  con- 
fused ideas.  •  • 

Enter  into  a  small  provincial  town :  how  rarely  will 
you  find  more  than  one  or  two  good  libraries,  and 
those  private.  Even  in  the  capital  of  the  provinces, 
which  possess  academies^  taste  is  very  rare. 

It  is  necessary  to  select  the  capital  of  a  great  king* 
dom  to  form  the  abode  of  taste,  and  yet  even  there  it 
is  very  partially  divided  among  a  small  number,  the 
populace  being  wholly  excluded.  It  is  unknown  to 
the  families  of  traders  and  those  who  are  occupied  in 
making  fortunes,  who  are  either  engrossed  with  do* 
mestic  details,  or  divided  between  unintellectual  idle- 
ness and  a  game  at  cards.  Every  place  which  contains 
the  courts  of  law,  the  offices  of  revenue,  government, 
and  commerce,  is  closed  against  the  fine  arts.  It  is 
the  reproach  of  the  human  mind  that  a  taste  for  the 
common  and  ordinary  introduces  onlv  opulent  idleness. 
I  knew  a  commissioner  in  one  of  the  offices  at  Ver- 
sailles, who  exclaimed — "  I  am  very  unhappy,  I  have 
not  time  to  acquire  a  taste." 

In  a  town  like  Paris,  peopled  with  more  than  six 
hundred  thotfsand  persons,  I  do  not  think  there  are 
three  thousand  who  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts« 
When  a  dramatic  masterpiece  is  represented,  a  circum- 
stance so  very  rare,  people  exclaim,  "  All  Paris  is  en- 
chanted :''  but  three  thousand  copies  more  or  less  only 
are  printed. 

Taste  then,  like  philosophy^  belongs  only  to  a  small 
number  of  privileged  souls. 

It  was  therefore  great  happiness  for  France  to  pos* 
sess  in  Louis  XIV.  a  king  born  with  taste. 
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Pauci,  quo*  bcjoui  amavit 

Jupiter,  aut  arJent,  evexit  ad  edien  virtus 

Dis  geniti,  potuere. 

Eneid,  b.  ti.  ▼.  199  and  i. 

To  few  great  Juptter  imparts  his  grace, 

And  those  of  shining  worth  and  heavenly  race. 

Ovid  has  said  in  vain,  that  God  has  created  us  to 
look  up  to  heaven : — *  Erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus/ 
Men  are  always  crouching  on  the  ground. 

Why  has  a  misshapen  statue,  or  a  bad  picture, 
where  the  figures  are  disproportionate,  never  passed  for 
a  master-piece  ?  Why  has  an  ill-built  house  never  been 
regarded  as  a  fine  monument  of  architecture?  Why 
in  music  will  not  sharp  and  discordant  sounds  please 
the  ears  of  any  one?  And  yet  very  bad  and  bar- 
barous tragedies,  written  in  a  style  perfectly  allobro- 
gian,  have  succeeded,  even  after  the  sublime  scenes 
of  Comeille,  the  affecting  ones  of  Racine,  and  the  fine 
pieces  written  since  the  latter  poet.  It  is  only  at  the 
theatre  that  we  sometimes  see  detestable  compositions 
succeed  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy. 

What  is  the  reason  of  it?  It  is,  that  a  species  of 
delusion  prevails  at  the  theatre;  it  is,  that  the  success 
depends  upon  two  or  three  actors,  and  sometimes  even 
upon  a  single  one;  and  above  all,  that  a  cabal  is  formed 
in  favour  of  such  pieces,  whilst  men  of  taste  never 
form  any.  This  cabal  often  lasts  for  an  entire  genera- 
tion, and  it  is  so  much  the  more  active,  as  its  object  is 
less  to  elevate  the  bad  author  than  to  depress  the  good 
one.  A  century  possibly  is  necessary  to  adjust  the 
real  value  of  things  in  the  drama. 
-  There  are  three  kmds  of  tarfte,  which  in  the  long  run 
prevail  in  the  empire  of  the  arts.  Poussin  was  obliged 
to  quit  France  and  leave  the  field  to  an  inferior  painter ; 
Le  Moine  killed  himself  in  despair ;  and  Vanloo  was 
near  quitting  the  kingdom,  to  exercise  his  talents  else- 
where. Connoisseurs  alone  have  put  all  of  them  in 
possession  of  the  rank  belon^ng  to  them.  We  often 
witness  all  kinds  of  bad  works  meet  with  prodigious  suc- 
eessi  The  solecisms,  barbarisms,  false  statement,  and 
extravagant  bombast,  are  not  felt  for  awhile ^  because  the 
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cabal  and  the  senseless  enthusiasnv  of  the  vulgar  pro- 
duce an  intoxication  which  discriminates  in  notlung. 
The  connoisseurs  alone  bring  back  the  public  in  due 
time;  and  it  is  the  only  difference  which  exists  between 
the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  cultivated  of  na- 
tions; for  the  vulgar  of  Paris  are  in  no  respect  beyond 
the  vulgar  of  other  countries ;  but  in  Paris  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  correct  opinions  to  lead,  the 
crowd.  This  crowd  is  rapidly  excited  in  popular 
movements,  but  many  years  are  necessary  to  establish 
in  it  a  general  good  taste  in  the  arts. 

TAUROBOLIUM. 

TiiUROBOLiuM,  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  very  com- 
mon in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  The  throat  of 
a  bull  was  cut  on  a  great  stone  slightly  hollowed  and 
perforated  in  various  places.  Underneath  this  stone 
was  a  trench,  in  which  the  person  whose  offence  called 
for  expiation  received  upon  his  body  and  his  face  the 
blood  of  the  immolated  animal.  Julian  the  Philosopher 
condescended  to  submit  to  this  expiation,  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  priests  of  the  Gentiles. 

TAX— FEE. 

Pope  Pius  II.,  in  an  epistle  to  John  Peregal,*  ac- 
knowle^es  that  the  Roman  court  gives  noihing  without 
money ;  it  sells  even  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  nor  does  it  grant  the  remission 
of  sins  to  any  but  the  rich. 

Before  him  St.  Antonine,  archbishop  of  Florence,t 
had  observed,  that  in  the  time  of  Boniface  IX.,  who 
died  in  1404,  the  Roman  court  was  so  infamously  stained 
with  simony,  that  benefices  were  copferred,  not  so  much 
on  merit,  as  on  those  who  brought  a  deal  of  money. 
He  adds,  that  this  pope  filled  the  world  with  plenary 
indulgences;  so  that  the  small  churches,  on  their  festi- 
val days,  obtained  them  at  a  low  price. 

*  Epiit.  Ixvi.  t  Cbfonicle,  part  iii.  tit.  S8. 
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That  pdntiflTs  secretary,  Theodoric  de  Nieur,*  does 
indeed  inform  us,  that  Boniface  sent  questors  into  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  to  sell  indulgences  to  such  as  should 
offer  them  as  much  money  as  it  would  have  cost  them 
to  make  a  journey  to  Rome  to  fetch  them ;  so  that 
they  remitted  all  sms,  even  without  penance,  to  such 
as  confessed,  and  granted  them,  for  money,  dispensa- 
tions for  irregularities  of  every  sort;  saymg,  that  they 
had  hi  that  respect  all  the  power  which  Christ  had 
granted  to  Peter,  of  binding  and  unbinding  upon 
«arth,t 

And,  what  is  still  more  singular,  the  price  of  every 
orime  is  fixed  in  a  Latin  work,  printed  at  Rome  by  order 
of  Leo  X.,  and  published  on  the  18th  of  November 
1514,  under  the  title  of  **  Taxes  of  the  Holy  and  Apos- 
tolical Chancery  and  Penitentiary/' 

Amongst  many  other  editions  of  this  book,  published 
in  different  countries,  the  Paris  edition  (quarto,  1520, 
Toussaint  Denis,  rue  St  Jacques,  at  the  wooden  cross, 
near  St  Yves,  with  the  king's  privilege  for  three  years), 
bears  in  the  frontisfnece  the  arms  of  France,  ana  those 
of  the  house  of  Medici,  to  which  Leo  X.  belonged. 
This  must  have  deceived  the  author  of  the  Picture  of 
the  Popes  (Tableau  de  Papes)!  who  attributes  the 
establishment  of  these  taxes  to  Leo  X.,  although  Poly- 
dore  Virgil,^  and  cardinal  D'Ossat,||  agree  in  fixing  the 
period  of  the  invention  of  the  chancery-tax  about  the 
year  1320,  and  the  commencement  of  the  penitentiary- 
tax  about  sixteen  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Benedict 
XIL 

To  give  some  idea  of  these  taxes,  we  will  here  copy 
a  few  articles  from  the  chapter  of  absolutions : — 

Absolutionir  for  one  who  has  carnally  known  his 
mother,  his  sister,  &c.  costs  five  drachmas. 

*  Book  i.  of  Schism,  Ixviii. 
f  Matthew,  xvi.  19. 
X  Page  154. 

iBook  viii.  chap.  ii.  On  the  Inventors  of  Things. 
Letter  ccciii. 
1  Page  36. 
VOL.   VI.  Y 
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Absolution  for  one  who  has  deflowered  a  Tirgin,  six 
drachmas. 

Absolution  for  one  who  has  revealed  another's  con- 
fession^  seven  drachmas. 

Absolution*  for  one  who  has  killed  his  father,  his 
mother,  &c.  five  drachmas. 

And  so  of  other  sins,  as  we  shall  shortly  see;  but, 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  prices  are  estimated  in 
ducats. 

A  sort  of  letters  too  are  here  spoken  of,  called  con- 
FessionaU  by  which,  at  the  approach  of  death,  the 
pope  permits  a  confessor  to  be  chosen,  who  gives  full 
pardon  for  every  sin ;  these  letters  are  granted  only  to 
princes,  and  not  to  them  without  great  difficmty. 
These  particulars  will  be  found  in  page  32  of  the 
Paris  edition. 

The  court  of  Rome  was  at  length  ashamed  of  this 
l>ook,  and  suppressed  it  as  far  as  it  was  able.  It  was 
even  inserted  in  the  expurgatory  index  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  on  the  false  supposition  that  heretics  had 
corrupted  it. 

It  is  true  thatAntomeDuPinet,  a  French  gentleman 
of  Tranche  Comt6,  had  an  abstract  of  it  printed  at 
tivons  in  1664,  under  this  title — "  Casual  rerquisites 
of  the  Pope's  Shop  (Taxes  des  Parties  Casual  du 
Boutique  du  Pape),  taken  from  the  Decrees,  Councils, 
and  Canons,  ancient  and  modern,  in  order  to  verify 
the  Discipline  formerly  observed  in  the  Churcbi;  by 
A.  D.  P.  But,  although  he  does  not  inform  us  that 
his  work  is  but  an  abridgment  of  the  other,  yet,  far 
from  corrupting  his  original,  he  on  the  contrary  strikes 
out  of  it  some  odious  passages^  such  a3  Uie  following, 
be^nning  page  23,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  in  the  Pans 
edition : — **  And  carefully  observe,  that  these  kinds  of 
graces  and  dispensations  are  not  granted  to  the  poor, 
because,  not  having  wherewith,  they  cannot  be  con- 
soled." 
It  is  also  true,  that  Du  Pinet  estimates  these  taxes 

•  Page  98. 
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in  tournois,  ducats,  and  carlins;  but  as  he  observes, 
(page  42)  that  the  carlins  and  the  drachmas  are  of  the 
same  value,  the  substituting  for  the  tax  of  five,  six, 
or  seven  drachmas  in  the  original,  the  like  number  of 
carlins,  is  not  falsifying  it.  We  have  a  proof  of  this 
in  the  four  articles  already  quoted  from  the  original. 

Absolution  (says  Du  Pinet)  for  one  who  has  carnal 
knowledge  of  his  mother,  his  sister,  or  any  other  of  his 
kindred  by  birth  or  affinity,  or  his  godmother,  is  taxed 
at  five  carlins. 

Absolution  for  one  who  deflowers  a  young  woman,  is 
taxed  at  six  carlins. 

Absolution  for  one  who  reveals  the  confession  of  a 
penitent,  is  taxed  at  seven  carlins. 

Absolution  for  one  who  has  killed  his  father,  his 
mother,  his  brother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  or  any  other  of 
his  kindred — ^they  bebg  of  the  laity — ^is  taxed  at  five 
carlins ;  for  if  the  deceased  was  an  ecclesiastic,  the 
homicide  would  be  obliged  to  visit  the  sanctuary. 

We  will  here  repeat  a  few  others. 

Absolution  (continues  Du  Pinet)  for  any  act  of  for- 
nication whatsoever,  committed  by  a  clerk,  whether 
with  a  nun  in  the  cloister  or  out  of  the  cloister,  or  widi 
any  of  his  kinswomen,  or  with  his  spiritual  daughter, 
or  with  anv  other  woman  whatso^er,  costs  thirty-six 
tournois,  three  ducats. 

Absolution  for  a  priest  who  keeps  a  concubine, 
tweity-one  tournois,  five  ducats,  six  carlins. 

The  absolution  of  a  layman  for  all  sorts  of  sins  of 
the  flesh,  is  given  at  the  tribunal  of  conscience  for  six 
tournois,  two  ducats. 

The  absolution  of  a  layman  for  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery, given  at  the  tribunal  of  conscience,  costs  four 
tournois ;  and  if  the  adultery  is  accompanied  by  incest, 
six  tournois  must  be  paid  per  head.  If,  besides  these 
crimes,  is  required  the  absolution  of  the  sin  against 
nature,  or  of  bestiality,  there  must  be  paid  ninety 
tournois,  twelve  ducats,  six  carlins ;  but  if  only  the 
absolution  of  the  crime  against  nature,  or  of  bestiality, 
is  required,  it  will  cost  only  thirty-six  tournois,  nine 
ducats, 
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A  woman  who  has  taken  a  beverage  to  procure  an 
abortion  y  or  the  father  who  has  caused  her  to  take  it, 
shall  pay  four  toumois,  one  ducat,  eight  carlins ;  and 
if  a  stranger  has  given  her  the  said  beverage,  he  shall 
pay  four  tournois,  one  ducat,  five  carlins. 

A  father,  a  mother,  or  any  other  relative,  who  has 
smothered  a  child,  shall  pay  four  tournois,  one  ducat, 
eight  carlins ;  and  if  it  has  been  killed  by  the  husband 
and  wife  together,  they  shall  pay  six  tournois,  two 
ducats. 

The  tax  granted  by  the  datary  for  the  contracting  of 
marriage  out  of  the  permitted  seasons,  is  twenty  car- 
lins ;  and  in  the  permitted  periods,  if  the  contracting 
parties  are  the  second  or  third  degree  of  kindred,  it  is 
commonly  twenty-five  ducats,  and  four  for  expediting 
the  bulls ;  and  m  the  fourth  degree,  seven  tournois, 
one  ducat,  six- carlins. 

The  dispensation  for  a  layman  from  fasting,  on  the 
days  appointed  by  the  church,  and  the  permission  to 
eat  cheese,  are  taxed  at  twenty  carlins.  The  permission 
to  eat  meat  and  eggs  on  forbidden  days,  is  taxed  at 
twelve  carlins ;  and  that  to  eat  butter,  cheese,  &e.  at 
six  tournois  for  one  person  only ;  and  at  twelve  tour- 
nois, three  ducats,  six  carlins,  for  a  whole  family,  or 
for  several  relatives. 

The  absolution  of  an  apostate  and  a  vagabond,  who 
wishes  to  return  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  costs 
twelve  tournois,  three  ducats,  six  carlins. 

The  absolution  and  reinstatement  of  one  who  is 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  robbery,  burning,  rapine,  peijury, 
and  the  like,  is  taxed  at  thirty-six  tournois,  nine 
ducats. 

Absolution  for  a  servant  who  detains  his  deceased 
master's  property,  for  the  payment  of  his  wages,  and 
after  receiving  notice  does  not  restore  it,  provided  the 
iroperty  so  detained  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
is  wages,  is  taxed  in  the  tribunal  of  conscience  at  only 
six  tournois,  two  ducats. 

For  changing  the  clauses  of  a  will,  the  ordinary  tax 
is  twelve  tournois,  three  ducats,  six  carliifis. 

The  permission  to  change  one's  proper  name  costs 
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nine  tonmois,  two  ducats,  nine  carlins ;  and  to  change 
the  surname  and  mode  of  sig;ning,  six  tournois,  two 
ducats. 

The  permission  to  have  a  portable  altar  for  one 
person  only,  is  taxed  at  ten  carlins:  and  to  have  a 
domestic  chapel  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
parish  church,  and  furnish  it  with  baptismal  fonts  and 
chaplains,  thirty  carlins. 

Lastly,  the  permission  to  convey  merchandise,  one 
or  more  times,  to  the  countries  of  the  infidels,  and  in 
general  to  traffic  and  sell  merchandise  without  being 
obliged  to  obtain  permission  from  the  temporal  lords 
of  the  respective  places,  even  though  they  be  kings  or 
emperors,  with  all  the  very  ample  derogatory  clauses, 
is  taxed  at  only  twenty-four  tournois,  six  ducats. 

This  permission,  which  supersedes  that  of  the  tem- 
poral lords,  is  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  papal  pretensions^ 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of  in  the  article  Bull, 
Besides,  it  is  known  that  all  rescripts,  or  expeditions 
for  benefices,  are  still  paid  for  at  Rome  according  to  the 
tax ;  and  this  charge  always  falls  at  last  upon  the  laity, 
by  the  impositions  which  the  subordinate  clergy  exact 
from  them.  We .  shall  here  notice  only  the  tees  for 
marriages  and  burials. 

A  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  of  May  19, 
1409,  provides  that  every  one  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sleep 
with  his  wife  as  soon  as  he  pleases  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage,  without  waiting  for  leave  from 
the  bishop  of  Amiens,  and  without  paying  the  fee  re- 
quired by  that  prelate  for  taking  off  his  prohibitions  to 
consummate  the  marriage  during  the  three  first  nighty 
of  the  nuptials.*  The  monks  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Nevers  were  deprived  of  the  same  fee  by  another 
decree  of  September  27, 1591 .  Some  theologians  have 
asserted,  that  it  took  its  origin  from  the  fourth  council 

•  A  most  ingenious  priestly  mode  of  monev-^etting  I  In  truth, 
the  imposition  and  fraud  of  the  Romish  church  tn  its  prime,  possi- 
hly  foroish  one  of  the  most  striking  and  curious  instances  of 
human  degradation  on  record.  The  srossest  iinpudence  in  the 
priest,  the  most  abject  stupidity  in  the  layman !— T. 
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of  Carthage,  which  had  ordained  it  for  the  reverence 
of  the  matrimonial  benediction.  But  as  that  counc3 
did  not  order  its  prohibition  to  be  evaded  by  paying, 
it  is  more  likely  tnat  this  tax  was  a  consequence  of  the 
infamous  custom  which  gave  to  certain  lords  the  first 
nuptial  night  of  the  brides  of  their  vassals.  Buchanan 
thinks  that  this  usage  began  in  Scotland  under  king 
Even. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lords  of  Prellay  and  Parsan- 
ny,  in  Piedmont,  called  this  privilege  *  carrajio ;'  but 
having  refused  to  commute  it  for  a  reasonable  payment, 
the  vassals  revolted,  and  put  themselves  under  Ama- 
deus  VI.,  fourteenth  count  of  Savoy. 

There  is  still  preserved  a  proc^s-verbal,  drawn  up 
by  M.  Jean  Fraguier,  auditor  in  the  'Chambre  des 
Comtes '  at  Paris,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  said 
chamber  of  April  7,  1507,  for  valuing  the  county  of 
£u,  fallen  into  the  king's  keeping  by  the  minority  of 
the  children  of  the  count  of  Nevers,  and  his  wife 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon.  In  the  chapter  of  the  revenue 
of  the  barony  of  St.  Martin-le-gaillard,  dependent  on 
the  county  of  Eu,  it  is  said — '*  Item,  the  said  lord,  at 
the  said  place  of  St.  Martin,has  the  right  of  *  cuissage  * 
in  case  of  marriage.^ 

The  lords  of  Souloire  had  the  like  privilege,  ami 
having  omitted  it  in  the  acknowledgment  made  by 
them  to  their  sovereign  the  lord  of  Montlevrier,  the 
acknowledgment  was  disapproved;  but  by  deed  of 
December  15,  1607,  the  sieur  de  Montlevrier  formally 
renounced  it;  and  these  shameful  privileges  have  every- 
"where  been  converted  into  small  payments,  called 
*  marchetta.' 

Now,  when  our  prelates  had  fiefs,  tbey  thought  (as 
the  judicious  Fleury  remarks)  that  they  had  as  bishops 
what  they  possessed  only  as  lords;  and  the  curates,  as 
their  under-vassals,  bethought  themselves  of  blessing 
the  nuptial  bed,  which  brought  them  a  small  fee  under 
the  name  of  wedding<^ish^ft^.  e.  their  dinner,  in 
money  or  in  kind.  On  one  of  these  occasioos  die 
ioUowing  quatrain  was  put  by  a  country  curate  under 
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the  pillow  of  a  very  aged  president,  who  married  a 
young  woman  named  La  Montagne.  He  alludes  to 
Kioses'  horns,  which  are  spoken  of  in  Exodus.* 

Le  Pr^ident  1^  barbe  griM 
Sur  La  Montagne  va  monter; 
Mais  oertea  il  pent  bien  compter 
D*en  dctoeodra  comme  Molse. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  fees  exacted  by  the  clergy 
for  the  burial  of  the  laity.  Formerly,  at  the  decease 
of  each  individual,  the  bishops  had  the  contents  of  his 
will  made  known  to  them;  and  forbade  those  to  receive 
the  rites  of  sepulture  who  had  died  '  unconfessed ' 
(i.  e.  left  no  legacy  to  the  church)  unless  the  relatives 
went  to  the  official,  who  commissioned  a  priest,  or 
some  other  ecclesiastic,  to  repair  the  fault  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  maLe  a  legacy  in  his  name.  .  The  curates 
also  opposed  the  profession  of  such  as  wished  to  turn 
monks,  until  they  had  paid  their  burial-fees ;  saying, 
that,  since  they  died  to  the  world,  it  was  but  right  that 
they  should  discharge  what  would  have  been  due  from 
them  had  they  been  interred. 

But  the  frequent  disputes  occasioned  by  these  vexa- 
tions obliged  the  magistrates  to  fix  the  rate  of  these 
singular  fees.  The  following  is  extracted  from  a  regu- 
lation on  this  subject,  brought  in  by  Francis  de  Harlai. 
de  Chamvallon,  archbishop  of  Paris,  on  the  dOth  May, 
1693,  and  passed  in  the  court  of  parliament  on  the  10th 
of  June  following  i — 

""  Marriages. 

For  the  publication  of  the  banns 
For  the  betrothing  -  -  -      - 

For  celebrating  the  marriage 
For  the  certificate  of  the  publication  of  the 
banns,  and  the  permission  given  to  the 
future  husband  to  go  and  be  married  in 
the  parish  of  his  future  wife 
For  the  wedding-mass  -  -  - 

For  the  vicar     -  -  -  -      - 

*  Chap,  xxxiv.  29. 
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Lit.  Soiu. 

For  tbe  clerk  of  the  sacraments        -  -     1       0 

For  blessing  the  bed      -  -  -      -     1     IQ 

Funeral  Processions. 
Of  children  under  seven  years  old,  when  the  clergy  do 

do  not  go  in  a  body : — 
FoT  the  curate  -  .  ,. 

For  each  priest  -  -  -      - 

When  the  clergy  go  in  a  body : — 
For  the  curial  fee      - 

Pot  the  presence  of  the  curate    -  -      - 

For  each  priest         -  -  -  - 

For  the  vicar     -  -  -  -       - 

For  each  singing-boy,  when  they  carry  the 
body     -  -  -  -  - 

And  when  they  do  not  carry  it    -  -      - 

And  so  of  young  persons  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  old. 

Of  persons  above  twelve  years  old : — 
For  the  curial  fee      -  -  -  - 

For  the  curate's  attendance        -  -      - 

For  the  vicar  .... 

For  each  priest  -  -  -      - 

For  each  singing-boy  .  -  - 

Each  of  the  priests  that  watch  the  body  in  the 
night,  for  drink,  &c.  -  -       - 

And  in  the  day,  each  _  -  - 

For  the  celebration  of  the  mass  -  -      - 

For  the  service  extraordinary,  called  the  com- 
plete service;  viz.  the  vigils  and  the  two 
masses  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Holy 
Virgin  •  -  .  - 

For  each  of  the  priests  that  carry  the  body    - 
For  carrying  the  great  cross 
For  the  holy  water-pot  carrier    -  -      - 

For  carrying  the  little  cross 
For  the  clerk  of  the  processions 
For  conveying  bodies'from  one  churcK  to  ano- 
ther there  shall  be  paid,  for  each  of  the 
above  fees,  one  half  more. 
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For  the  reception  of  bodies  thus  conveyed  :— 

liT.  Sottl. 

To  the  curate  -  «>  •  -    6      0 

To  the  vicar      -  -  .  -       -     1     10 

To  each  priest*         -  -  -  -    0     16 

TEARS. 

Tears  are  the  silent  language  of  erief.  But  why? 
What  relation  is  there  between  a  melancholy  idea  and 
this  limpid  and  briny  liquid  filtered  through  a  little 
gland  into  the  external  corner  of  the  eye  which  moistens 
Sie  coniunctive  and  little  lachrymal  points,  whence  it 
descends  into  the  nose  and  mouth  by  the  reservoir 
called  the  lachrymal  duct,  and  by  its  conduits. 

Why  in  women  and  children,  whose  organs  are  of  a 
delicate  texture,  are  tears  more  easily  excited  by  grief 
than  in  men,  whose  formation  is  firmer? 

Has  nature  intended  to  excite  compassion  in  us  at 
the  sight  of  these  tears,  which  soften  us  and  lead  us 
to  help  those  who  shed  them?  The  female  savage  is 
as  strongly  determined  to  assist  her  child  who  cries,  as 
a  lady  of  the  court  would  be,  and  perhaps  more  so, 
because  she  has  fewer  distractions  and  passions. 

Everything  in  the  animal  body  has,  no  doubt,  its 
object.    The  eyes,  particularly,  have  madiematical  re* 

*  This  tax  is  much  increased  $  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
augmentations  have  been  made  legal.  It  is  now  thought  fit  to 
have  the  part  of  confessor  to  the  deceased  played  by  a  priest  who 
appears  in  a  particular  habit,  and  who  receives  a  crown.  When 
the  sick  man  has  died  without  confession,  the  confessor  is  sometimes 
allowed,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and  to  get  the  crown.  This  is 
a  means  of  decrying  a  respectable  family  among  the  mob  of  the 
parish,  who  are  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  because  the  laity 
are  still  stupid  enough  to  commission  them  to  distribute  their 
alms.  » 

This  greediness  of  the  clergy  has  long  been  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint. Baptist  of  Mantua,  general  of  the  Carmelites  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  says  in  his  poetry,  that  all  is  venal^priests^ 
temples,  altars,  incense,  prayers ;  nay  God  himself. 

Venalia  nobis 
Templa,  sacerdotes,  altaria,  sacra,  coronas. 
Ignis,  thura,  preces,  cesium  est  venale,  Deusque. 
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lations  so  eyident,  so  demonstrable,  so  admirable  with 
.  the  rays  of  light; — this  mechanism  is  so  divine,  that  I 
should  be  tempted  to  take  the  audacity  of  denying  the 
final  causes  of  the  structure  of  our  eyes,  for  the  deli- 
rium of  a  high  fever. 

The  use  of  tears  appears  not  to  have  so  determined 
and  striking  an  object;  but  it  is  probable  that  nature 
caused  them  to  flow  in  order  to  excite  us  to  pity. 

There  are  women  who  are  accused  of  weeping  when 
they  choose.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  their  talent. 
A  hvely,  sensible,  and  tender  imagination  can  fix  upon 
some  object,  on  some  melancholy  recollection,  and  reprC'- 
sent  it  in  such  lively  colours,  as  to  draw  tears ;  which 
happens  to'  several  performers,  and  particularly  to 
actresses  on  the  stange. 

Women  who  imitate  them  in  the  interior  of  their 
houses,  join  to  thia  talent  the  little  fraud  of  appearing 
to  weep  for  their  husbands^  while  they  really  weep. for 
their  lovers.  Their  tears  are  true,  but  the  object  of 
them  is  false. 

.  .It  is  impossible  to  affect  tears  without  a  subject^  ia 
the  same  manner  as  we  can  affect  to  laugh.  We  must 
be  sensibly  touched  to  iotce  the  lachrymal  gland  to 
compress  itself,  and  to  spread  its  liquor  on  the  orbit  of 
the  eye ;  but  the  will  alone  is  required  to  laugh. 

We  demand  why  the  same  man,  who  has  seen  with 
a  dry  eye  the  most  atrocious  events,  and  even  com- 
mitted crimes  with  sang-froid,  will  weep  at  the  theatre 
at  the  representation  of  similar  events  and  crimes?  It 
is,  that  he  sees  them  not  with  the  same  eyes ;  he  sees 
them  with  those  of  the  author  and  the  actor.  He  is  no 
longer  the  same  man;  he  was  barbarous,  he  was  agitated 
with  furious  passions,  when  be  saw  an  innocent  woman 
killed,  when  he  stained  himself  with  the  blood  of  his 
friend ;  he  became  a  man  again  at  the  representation 
of  it.  His  soul  was  filled  with  a  stormy  tumult ;  it 
is  now  tranquil  and  void,  and  nature  re-entering  it,  he 
sheds  virtuous  tears.  Such  is  the  true  merit,  the  great 
good  of  theatrical  representation,  which  can  never  be 
effected  by  the  cold  declamation  of  an  orator  paid  to 
tire  an  audience  for  an  hour. 
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The  capitoul  David,  who,  without  emotion,  saw  and 
caused  the  innocent  Galas  to  die  on  the  wheel,  would 
haye  shed  tears  at  seeing  his  own  crime  in  a  well- 
written  and  well-acted  tragedy.  v 

Pope  has  elegantly  said  this  in  the  prologue  to  Ad- 
dison s  Cato : — 

Tyrants  no  more  their  tavage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  virtue  wondered' how  they  wept. 

TERELAS. 

Terelas,  Pterelasy  orPterelaus,  just  which  you 
please,  was  the  son  of  Taphus,  or  Taphius.  What 
signifies  which  you  say?    Gently,  I  will  tell  you. 

This  Terelas  had  a  golden  lock,  to  which  was  at- 
^ched  the  destiny  of  the  town  of  Taphia,  and  what  is 
more  this  lock  rendered  Terelas  immortal,  as  he  would 
not  die  while  this  lock  remained  upon  his  head ;  for 
which  reason  he  never  combed  it,  lest  he  should  comb 
it  off.  An  immortality,  however,  which  depends  upon 
a  lock  of  hair,  is  not  the  most  certain  of  all  diings. 

Amphitryon,  general  of  the  republic  of  Thebes,  be* 
sieged  Taphia,  and  the  daughter  of  king  Terelas  be- 
came desperately  in  love  with  him  on  seeing  him  pass 
the  ramparts.  Thus  excited,  she  stole  to  her  father  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  cu,t  off  his  golden  lock,  and  sent 
it  to  the  general,  in  consequence  of  which  the  town 
was  taken,  and  Terelas  killed.  Some  learned  men 
^sure  us,  that  it  was  the  wife  of  Terelas  who  played 
him  this  ill  turn ;  and  as  they  ground  U>eir  opinions 
upon  great  authorities,  it  might  be  rendered  the  subject 
of  a  useful  dissertation.  I  confess  that  I  am  some- 
what inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  those  learned 
persons,  as  it  appears  to  me  thiat  a  wife  is  usually  less 
timorous  tha^n  a  daughter* 

The  same  thing  happened  to  Nisus,  king  of  Megara, 
which  town  was  besieged  by  Minos^  Scylla,  the  daughter 
of  Nisus,  became  madly  in  love  with  him ;  and  aldiQugh, 
in  point  of  fact,  her  father  did  not  possess  a  lock  of 
gold,  he  had  one  of  purple,  and  it  is  known  that  on 
this  lock  depended  equally  his  life  and  the  fate  ^^  ^^'^ 
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Megarian  empire.  To  oblige  Minoii,  the  dutiful  Scylla 
cut  it  off,  and  presented  it  to  her  lover. 

^^  All  the  history  of  Minos  is  true/'  writes  the  pro* 
found  Bannier  ;*  '^  and  is  attested  by  all  antiquity/'  I 
believe  it  precisely  as  I  do  that  of  Terelas,  but  I  am 
embarrassed  between  the  profound  Calmet  and  die 
profound  Huet  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  adven« 
ture  of  the  lock  of  Nisus  presented  to  Minos,  and  that 
of  Terelas  given  to  Amphitryon,  are  obviously  taken 
from  the  genuine  history  of  Sampson.  Huet  the  de* 
monstrator  on  the  contrary  demonstrates,  that  Minos 
is  evidently  Moses,  as  cutting  out  the  letters  n  and  «, 
one  of  these  names  is  the  anagram  of  the  other.  " 

But,  notwithstanding  the  demonstration  of  Huet,  I 
am  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  refined  Dom  Calmet,  and 
for  those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  which  relates 
to  the  locks  of  Terelas  and  of  Nisus  is  connected  with 
the  hair  of  Sampson.  The  most  convincing  of  my 
triumphant  reasons  is,  that  without  reference  to  tht 
family  of  Terelas,  with  the  metamorphoses  of  which  I 
am  unacquainted,  it  is  certain  that  Sylla  was  changed 
into  a  lark,  and  her  father  Nisus  into  a  sparrow-hawk. 
Now,  Bochart  being  of  opinion  that  a  sparrow-hawk 
is  called  'neis'  in  Hebrew,  I  thence  conclude,  that 
the  history  of  Terelas,  Amphitryon,  Nisus,  and  Minos, 
is  copied  from  the  history  of  Sampson. 

I  am  aware,  that  a  dreadful  sect  has  arisen  in  our  days, 
equally  detested  by  God  and  man,  who  pretend  that  die 
Greek  fables  are  more  ancient  than  the  Jewish  history ; 
that  the  Greeks  never  heard  a  word  of  Sampson  any 
mor&than  of  Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  Abel,  &c.  which  names 
are  not  cited  by  any  Greek  author.  They  assert,  as 
we  have  modestly  intimated  (in  the  articles  Bacchus 
and  j£w),  that  the  Greeks  could  not  possibly  take  any- 
thing from  the  Jews,  but  that  the  Jews  might  derive 
something  from  the  Greeks. 

I  answer  with  the  doctor  Hayet,  the  doctor  Gau- 
.  chat,  the  ex-jesuitPatouillet,  and  the  ex<*jesuit  Paulian, 

^  Mythologie  de  Bannier,  lib.  ii.  page  151.  torn.  iii.  editioa 
'n  ito.    Commeotaires  litteraiies  lur  Sampsoo,  ch.  xv'u 
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that  this  is  the  most  damnable  heresy  which  ev<^  issued 
from  hell;  that  it  was  formally  anathematised  in  full 
parliam^it,  on  petition,  and  condemned  in  the  report 
of  the  Sieur  P.;  aiMl  finally^  that  if  indulgence  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  support  such  frightful  systems^ 
there. will  be  no  more  certainty  in  the  world ;  but  that 
Antichrist  will  quickly  arriTe^  if  he  has  not  come 
already, 

TESTICLES. 

SECTION    I. 

This  word  is  scientific  and  a  little  obscure,  signi- 
fying small  witnesses.  Sixtus  V.,  a  cordelier  become 
pope,  declared,  by  his  letter  of  the  25th  June  15S7, 
to  his  nuncio  in  Spain,  that  he  must  unmarry  all  those 
who  were  not  possessed  of  testicles*  It  seems  by  this 
order,  which  was  executed  by  Philip  II.  that  there  were 
many  husbands  in  Spain  deprived  of  these  two  organs. 
But  how  could  a  man,  who  had  been  a  cordelier,  be 
ignorant  that  the  testicles  of  men  are  often  hidden  in 
the  abdomen,  and  that  they  are  equally  if  not  more 
effective  in  that  situation?  We  have  beheld  in  France 
three  brothers  of  the  highest  rank,  one  of  whom  pos- 
i»essed  three,  the  other  only  one,  while  the  third  pos- 
sessed no  appearance  of  any,  and  yet  was  the  most 
vigorous  of  the  three. 

The  angelic  doctor,  who  was  simply  a  jacobin,  de- 
cides* that  two  testicles  are  ^'  de  essentia  matrimonii,*' 
of  the  essence  of  marriage ;  in  whii^h  opinion  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Ricardus,  Scotus,  Durandus,  and  Sylvius. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  pleadings 
of  the  advocate  Sebastian  Rouillard,  in  1600,  in  favour 
of  the  testicles  of  his  client,  concealed  in  his  abdomen, 
at  least  consult  the  dictionary  of  Bayle,  at  the  article 
*  Quellence.'  You  will  there  discover,  that  the  wicked 
wifeof  the  client  of  Sebastism  Rouillard  wished  to  render 
her  marriage  void,  on  the  plea  that  her  husband  could 

*  Diss,  xxxiv.  quest, 
VOL.  VI. 
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not  exhibit  testicles.  The  defendant  replied,  that  he 
had  perfectly  fulfilled  his  matrimonial  duties,  an^-. 
offered  the  usual  proof  of  a  re-performance  of  them  in 
full  assembly.  The  jilt  refrfied,  that  this  trial  was  too 
offensive  to  her  modestly  and  was  moreover  super- 
fluous, since  the  defendant  was  visibly  deprived  of 
testicles,  and  that  messieurs  of  the  assembly  were 
fully  aware,  that  testicles  are  necessary  to  perfect 
consummation. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  the  result  of  this  process, 
but  I  suspect  that  her  husband  lost  his  cause.  What 
induces  me  to  think  so  is,  that  the  same  parliament  of 
Paris,  on  the  8th  Jan.  1665,  issued  a  decree,  asserting 
the  necessity  of  two  visible  testicles,  without  which 
marriage  was  not  to  be  contracted.  Had  there  been 
any  member  of  the  assembly  in  the  situation  described, 
and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being  a  witness,  he 
might  have  convinced  the  assembly  that  it  decided 
vrithout  a  due  knowledge  of  circumstances. 

Pontas  may  be  profitably  consulted  upon  testicles, 
as  well  as  upon  any  other  subject.  He  was  a  sub« 
penitentiary,  who  decided  every  i^ortof  case,  and  who 
sometimes  comes  near  to  Sancnez^ 

SECTION    II. 

A  word  or  two  on  hermaphrodites.  A  prejudice  has 
for  a  long  time  crept  into  the  Romish  church,  that  it 
is  not  lawful  to  say  mass  without  testicles ;  or,  at  leasts 
they  must  be  hid  in  the  officiator's  pocket.  This 
ancient  idea  was  founded  in  the  council  of  Nice,  who 
forbade  the  admission  into  orders  of  those  who  muti- 
lated themselves.  The  example  of  Origen,  and  of 
certain  enthusiasts,  was  the  cause  of  this  order,  which 
was  confirmed  a  second  time  in  the  council  of  Aries. 

The  Greek  church  did  not  exclude  from  the  altar 
those  who  had  endured  the  operation  of  Origen  against 
their  own  consent. 

The  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Nicetas,  Ignatius, 
Photius,  and  Methodius,  were  eunuchs.  At  present 
this  point  of  discipline  seems  undecided  in  the  catholic 
church.    The  most  general  opinion  however  is,  that  in 
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f>tdeT  to  be  ordained  a  priest,  an  eunuch  will  require  a 
dispenBation. 

The  banishment  of  eunuchs  from  the  service  of  the 
altar  appears  contrary  to  the  purity  and  chastity  which 
the  service  exacts ;  and  certainly  such  of  the  priests  as 
confess  handsome  women  and  girls  would  be  exposed 
to  less  temptation.  Opposing  reasons  of  convenience 
and  decOTum  have  determined  those  who  make  these 
laws. 

In  Leviticus,  all  corporeal  defects  are  excluded  from 
the  service  of  the  altar — the  blind,  the  crooked,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  the  one-eyed,  the  leper,  the  scabby, 
long  noses,  and  short  noses.  Eunuchs  are  not  spoken 
of,  as  there  were  none  among  the  Jews.  Those  who 
acted  as  eunuchs  jf^  the  service  of  their  kings,  were 
foreigners.  ^ 

It  has  been  demanded  whether  an  animal,  a  man  for 
example,  can  possess  at  once  testicles  and  ovaria,  or 
the  glands  which  are  taken  for  ovaria ;  in  a  word,  the 
distinctive  organs  of  both  sexes  ?  Can  nature  form 
veritable  hermaphrodites,  and  can  an  hermaphrodite 
be  rendered  pregnant?  I  answer,  that  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  nor  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  what  is  within 
the  operation  of  nature.  I  believe  however,  that 
Europe  has  never  witnessed  a  genuine  hermaphrodite, 
nor  has  it  indeed  produced  elephants,  zebras,  giraffes, 
ostriches,  and  many  more  of  the  animals  which  inhabit 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is  hazardous  to  assert, 
that  because  we  never  beheld  a  thing,  it  does  not 
exist. 

Examine  Cheselden,  page  34,  and  you  will  behold 
there  a  very  good  delineation  of  an  animal  man  and 
woman — a  negro  and  negress  of  Angola,  which  was 
brought  to  London  in  its  infancy,  and  care^lly  exa- 
mined by  this  celebrated  surgeon,  as  much  distinguished 
for  his  probity  as  his  information.  The  plate  is  en« 
titled,  "  Members  of  an  Hermaphrodite  Negro,  of  the 
Age  of  Twenty-six  Years,  of  both  Sexes."  They  are 
not  absolutely  perfect,  but  they  exhibit  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Cheselden  has  frequently  attested  the  truth  of  this 
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prodigy,  which  however  is  possibly  no  such  thing  in 
some  of  the  countries  of  Africa.  The  two  sexes  are  not 
perfect  in  this  instance ;  who  can  assure  us,  that  other 
negroes,  mulatto  or  copper^coloiired  individuals,  are 
not  absolutely  male  and  female?  It  would  be  as  reason* 
able  to  assert,  that  a  perfect  statue  cannot  exist,  be- 
cause we  have  witnessed  none  without  defects.  There 
are  insects  which  possess  both  sexes ;  why  may  there 
not  be  human  beings  similarly  endowed?  I  affirm 
nothing;  God  keep  me  from  doing  so.     I  only  doubt. 

How  many  things  belong  to  the  animal  man,  in 
respect  to  which  he  must  doubt,  from  his  pineal  gland 
to  his  spleen,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown ;  and  from 
the  principle  of  his  thoughts  and  sensations  to  his  ani- 
mal spirits,  of  which  everybody  speaks,  and  which  no- 
body ever  saw  or  ever  will  see ! 

THEISM. 

Theism  is  a  religion  diffused  through  all  religions ; 
it  is  a  metal  which  mixes  itself  with  all  the  others,  the 
veins  of  which  extend  under  ground  to  th6  f6ur  cor-* 
ners  of  the  w6rld.  This  mine  is  more  openly  worked 
in  China ;  everywhere  else  it  is  hidden^  and  llie  secret 
is  only  in  the  hands  of  the  adepts. 

There  is  no  country  where  there  are  more  of  these 
adepts  than  in  England.  .  In  the  last  century  there 
were  many  atheists  m  that  country  as  well  as  in  France 
and  Italy .  What  the  chancellor  Bacon  had  said  proved 
true  to  the  letter,  that  a  little  philosophy  makes  a  man 
.an  atheist,  and  that  much  philosophy  leads  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  God.  When  it  was  believed  with  Epicurus, 
that  chance  made  everything,  or  with  Epicurus  and  even 
with  many  other  theologians,  that  nothing  was  created 
but  through  corruption,  and  that  by  matter  and  motion 
alone  the  world  goes  on,  then  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
in  a  Providence.  But  since  nature  has  been  looked  into, 
which  the  ancients  did  not  perceive  at  all ;  since  it  is 
observed,  that  all  is  organised,  that  everything  has  its 
germ ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  a  mushroom  is  the 
work  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  as  well  as  all  the  worlds, — then 
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those  who  thought,  adored  in  the  countries  where  their 
ancestors  had  blasphemed.  The  physicians  are  become 
the  heralds  of  Providence;  a  catechist  announces  God 
to  children^  and  a  Newton  demonstrates  him  to  the 
learned. 

Many  persons  ask  whether  theism,  considered  ab- 
stractedly, and  without  any  religious  ceremony,- is  in 
feet  a  religion?  The  answer  is  easy:  he  who  recog- 
nises only  a  creating  God,  he  who  views  in  God  only 
a  being  infinitely  powerful,  and  who  sees  in  his  crea- 
tures only  wonderful  machines,  is  not  religious  towards 
him  any  more  than  an  European,  admiring  the  king  of 
China,  would  thereby  profess  allegiance  to  that 
prince.  But  he  who  thinks  that  God  has  deigned  to 
place  a  relation  between  himself  and  mankind ;  that  he 
has  made  them  free,  capable  of  good  and  evil ;  that  he 
has  given  all  of  them  that  goM  sense  which  is  the 
iustinct  of  man,  and  on  which  the  law  of  nature  is 
founded, — such  a  one  undoubtedly  has  a  religion,  and  a 
much  better  religion  than  all  those  sects  who  are  be- 
yond the  pale  of  our  church ;  for  all  these  sects  are 
false,  and  the  law  of  nature  is  true.  Thus,  theism  is 
good  sense  not  yet  instructed  by  revelation ;  and  other 
religions  are  good  sense  perverted  by  superstition. 

All  sects  differ,  because  they  come  from  men;  mo- 
rality is  everywhere  the  same,  because  it  comes  from 
God. 

It  is  asked  why,  out  of  five  or  six  hundred  sects, 
there  have  scarcely  been  any  who  have  not  spilled 
blood ;  and  why  the  theists,  who  are  everywhere  so  nu- 
merous, have  never  caused  the  least  disturbance?  It  is  • 
because  they  are  philosophers.  Now  philosophers  may 
reason  badly,  but  they  never  intrigue.  Those  who  per- 
secute a  philosopher,  under  the  pretext  that  his  opinions 
may  be  dangerous  to  the  puUic,  are  as  absurd  as  those 
who  should  be  afraid  that  the  study  of  algebra  would 
raise  the  price  of  bread  in  the  market :  one  must  pity 
a  thinking  being  who  errs;  the  persecutor  is  ifrantic 
and  horrible.  We  are  all  brethren :  if  one  of  my  bro- 
thers, full  of  respect  and  filial  love,  inspired  by  the 
most  fraternal  charity,  does  not  salute  our  common 
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father  with  the  isame  ceremonies  as  I  do,  ought  I  to  cnt 
bis  throat  and  tear  out  his  heart? 

What  is  a  true  theist?  It  is  he  vrho  says  to  God — 
''  I  adore  and  I  serve  you  ;*'  it  is  he  who  says  to  the 
Turk,  the  Chinese,  the  Indian,  and  the  Russian — 
"  I  love  you/' 

He  doubts,  perhaps,  that  Mahomet  made  a  journey 
to  the  moon  and  put  half  of  it  in  his  pocket;  he  doe» 
not  wish  that  after  his  death  his  wife  should  bum  her- 
self from  devotion;  he  is  sometimes  tempted  not  to 
believe  the  story  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  and 
that  of  St.  Amable,  whose  )iat  and  gloves  were  carried 
by  a  ray  of  the  sun  from  Auvergne  as  far  as  Rome. 
But,  saving  that  he  is  a  just  man,  Noah  would  have 
placed  him  in  his  ark,  Numa  Pompilius  in  his  coun^ 
cils;  he  would  have  ascended  the  car  of  Zoroaster; 
he  would  have  talked  philosophy  with  the  Platos,  the 
Aristippuses,  the  Ciceros,  the  Atticuses; — but  would 
he  not  have  drank  hemlock  with  Socrates  ? 

THEIST. 

The  theist  is  a  man  firmly  persuaded  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being  equally  good  and  powerful, 
who  has  formed  all  extended,  vegetating,  sentient,  and 
reflecting  existences;  who  perpetuates  their  species, 
who  punishes  crimes  without  cruelty,  and  rewards  vir- 
tuous actions  with  kindness. 

The  theist  does  not  know  how  God  punishes,  how 
he  rewards,  how  he  pardons ;  for  he  is  not  presump- 
tuous enough  to  flatter  himself  that  he  understands 
how  God  acts ;  but  he  knows  that  God  does  act  and 
that  he  is  just  The  difficulties  opposed  to  a  Provi- 
dence do  not  stagger  him  in  his  faith,  because  they  are 
only  great  difficulties,  not  proofs :  he  submits  himself 
to  that  Providence,  although  he  only  perceives  some 
of  its  efiects  and  some  appearances;  and  judging  of 
the  things  he  does  not  see  from  those  he  does  see, 
he  thinks  that  this  Providence  pervades  all  places  and 
all  ages. 

United  in  this  principle  with  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
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he  does  not  join  any  of  the  isects,  who  all  contradict 
themselves;  his  religion  is  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  extended :  for  the  simple  adoration  of  a  God  has 
preceded  all  the  systems  in  the  world.  He  speaks  a 
language  which  all  nations  understand,  while  they  are 
uoahle  to  understand  each  other's.  He  has  brethren 
from  Pekin  to  Cayenne,  and  he  reckons  all  the^  wise 
his  brothers.  He  believes  that  religion  consists  neither 
in  the  opinions  of  incomprehensible  metaphysics,  nor 
^  in  vain  decorations,  but  in  adoration  and  justice.  To 
do  good — that  is  his  worship :  to  submit  oneself  to 
God — that  is  his  doctrine.  The  Mahometan  cries  out 
to  him — '^  Take  care  of  yourself,  if  you  do  not  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. — **  Woe  be  to  thee,"  says  a 
Franciscan,  '^  if  thou  dost  not  make  a  journey  to  our 
Lady  of  Loretto.'"  He  laughs  at  Loretto  and  Mecca; 
but  he  succours  the  indigent  and  defends  the  op* 
pressed. 

THEOCRACY. 

Government  of  God  or  Gods. 

.  I  DECEIVE  myself  every  day ;  but  I  suspect  that  all 
the  nations  who  have  cultivated  the  arts  have  lived  under 
a  theocracy.  I  always  except  the  Chinese,  who  ap« 
pear  learned  as  soon  as  they  became  a  nation.  They 
wer^  free  from  superstition  directly  China  was  a  king* 
dom.  It  is  a  great  pity,  that  having  been  raised  so 
high  at  first,  they  should  remain  trtationary  at  the  de- 
gree they  have  so  long  occupied  in  the  sciences.  It 
would  seem  that  they  have  received  from,  nature  an 
ample  allowance  of  good  sense,  and  a  very  small  one 
of  industry.  Yet  in  other  things  their  industry  is  dis« 
played  more  than  ours. 

The  Japannese,  their  neighbours,  of  whose  origin  I 
know  nothing  whatever  (for  whose  origin  do  we  know?) 
were  incontestably  governed  by  a  theocracy.  Their 
earliest  well-ascertained  sovereigns  were  the  '  dairos,' 
the  high-priests  of  their  gods ;  this  theocracy  is  well 
established.    These  priests  reigned  despotically  about 
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eight  hundred  years.  In  the  middle  of  otir  twelfth 
century  it  came  to  pass  that  a  captain,  an  '  imperator/ 
a  '  seogon/  shared  their  authority;  and  in  our  sixteenth 
century  the  captains  seized  the  whole  power,  and  have 
kept  it  The  *  dairos '  have  remained  the  heads-of  re- 
ligion: they  were  kings — they  are  now  only  saints; 
they  regulate  festivals,  they  bestow  sacred  titles,  but 
they  cannot  give  a  company  of  infantry. 

The  brachmans  in  India  possessed  for  a  long  time 
the  tbeocratical  power;  that  is  to  say,  they  held  the 
sovereign  authority  in  the  name  of  Brama,  the  son  of 
God ;  and  even  in  their  present  humble  condition  they 
still  believe  their  character  indelible.  These  are  the 
two  principal  among  the  certain  theocracies. 

The  priests  of  Chaldea,  Persia,  Syria,  Phenicia,  and 
Egypt,  were  so  powerful,  had  so  great  a  share  in  the 
government,  and  carried  the  censer  so  loftily  above 
the  sceptre,  that  empire  may  be  said,  among  those 
nations,  to  have  been  divided  between  theocracy  and 
royalty. 

The  government  of  Numa  Pompilius  was  evidently 
theocratical.  When  a  man  says, — '*  I  give  you  laws  on 
the  part  of  the  gods— it  is  not  I,  it  is  a  god  who  speaks 
to  you;" — then  it  is  God  who  is  king,  and  he  who 
talks  thus  is  his  lieutenant-general. 

Among  all  the  Celtic  nations,  who  had  only  elective 
chiefs,  and  not  kings,  the  druids  and  their  sorceries 
governed  everything.  But  I  cannot  venture  to  give 
the  name  of  theocracy  to  the  anarchy  of  these  sa- 
vages. 

The  little  Jewish  nation  does  not  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered politically,  except  on  account  of  the  prodigious 
revolution  that  has  occurred  in  the  world,  of  which  it 
was  the  very  obscure  and  unconscious  cause. 

Do  hut  consider  the  history  of  this  strange  people. 
They  have  a  conductor  who  undertakes  to  guide  them 
in  the  name  of  his  God  into  Phenicia,  which  he  calls 
Cfmaan.  The  way  was  direct  and  plain,  from  the 
country  of  Goshen  as  far  as  Tyre,  from  south  tojiorth; 
and  there  was  no  danger  lor  six  hundred  and  thirty 
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tiiouflatid  fighting  mep,  having  at  their  head  a  general 
like  Moses,  who,  according  to  Flavins  Josephus,*  had 
already  vanquished  an  army  of  Ethiopians,  and  even 
EB  army  of  serpents. 

Instead  of  taking  this  short  and  eas^  toute,  h« 
conducts  them  ftpm  Rameses  to  Baal-Sephon,  ih  an 
opposite  direction,  right  into  the  middle  of  Egypt,  due 
south.  He  crosses  the  sea;  he  marches  for  forty  years 
in  the  most  frightful  desarts,  where  there  is  not  a  single 
flpring  of  water,  or  a  tree,  or  a  cultivated  field— no- 
ming  but  sand  and  dreary  rocks.  It  is  evident  that 
God  alone  could  make  the  Jews,  by  a  miracle,  take 
this  route,  and  support  them  there  by' a  succession  of 
miracles. 

The  Jewish  government  therefore  was  then  a  true 
theocracy.  Moses  however  was  i^ever  pontiff,  and 
Aaron,  who  was  pontiff,  was  never  chief  nor  legis- 
lator. 

After  that  time  we  do  not  find  any  pontiff  governing. 
Joshua,  Jephtha,  Samson,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 

K}ple,  except  Elias  aad  Samuel,  were  not  priests, 
e  .Jewish  republic,  reduced  to  slavery  so  often,  was 
anarchical  rather  than  theocratical. 
,  Under  the  kings  of  Judah  and- Israel,  it  was  but  a 
long  succession  of  assassinations  and  civil  wars.  These 
horrors  were  interrupted  only  by  the  entire  extinction 
of  ten  tribes,  afterwards  by  the  enslavement  of  two 
others,  and  by  the  destruction  of  the  city  amidst  famine 
and  pestilence.    This  was  not  then  divine  government. 

When  the  Jewish  slaves  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
they  were  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  by  the  con- 
queror Alexander  and  his  successors.  It  appears  that 
God  did  not  then  reign  immediately  over  this  nation, 
since  a  little  before  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  the  pon- 
tiff John  assassinated  the  priest  Jesus  his  brother  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  Solomon  had  assassinated 
his  brother  Adonijah  on  the  altar. 

The  government  was  still  less  theocratical  when  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  employed  many  of 

*  Josepbus,  book  ii.  cbap.  5. 
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the  Jews  to  punUh  those  whom  he  regarded  as  rebetd.* 
He  forbad  them  all,  under  pain  of  death,  to  circumcise 
their  children  ;t  he  compelled  them  to  sacrifice  swine 
in  their  temple,  to  burn  the  gates,  to  destroy  the  altar; 
and  the  whole  enclosure  was  filled  with  thorns  and 
brambles. 

Matthias  rose  against  him  at  the  head  of  some  citi- 
zens, but  he  was  not  king.  His  son,  Judas  Maccabeus, 
taken  for  the  Messiah,  perished  after  glorious  struggles. 

To  these  bloody  contests  succeeded  civil  wars.  The 
men  of  Jerusalem  destroyed  Samaria,  which  the 
Romans  subsequently  rebuilt  under  the  name  of 
Sebasta. 

In  this  cbfeios  of  revolutions,  Aristobulus,  of  the  race 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  son  of  a  hi^h-priest,  made  him- 
self king,  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jeruss^m.  He  signalised  his  reign,  like 
some  Turkish  sultans,  by  cutting  his  brother's  throat, 
and  causing  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death.  His  suc- 
cessors followed  his  example,  until  the  period  when 
the  Romans  punished  all  these  barbarians.  Nothing 
in  all  this  is  theocratical. 

If  anything  affords  an  idea  of  theocracy,  it  must  be 
granted  that  it  is  the  papacy  of  Rome;t  it  never  an* 
nounces  itself  but  in  the  name  of  God,  and  its  subjects 
live  in  peace.  For  a  long  time  Thibet  enjoyed  the 
same  advantages  under  the  grand  lama ;  but  that  is  a 
gross  error  striving  to  imitate  a  sublime  truth. 

The  first  incas,  by  calling  themselves  descendants  in 
a  right  line  from  the  sun,  established  a  theocracy; 
everything  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  sun. 

Theocracy  ought  to  be  universal;  for  every  man^ 

«  Book  7.  t  Book  9. 

X  '*  Rome  encore  aujourd'hui  contacrant  ces  maximen. 
Joint  le  trdne  k  I'autel  par  des  noeuds  legitioies.*' 
John  George  le  Franc,  bishop  of  Puy-en-Veiay,  pretends  that 
this  ia  reasoning  badly :  it  is  true  the  lesitimate  bonds  may  be  de« 
nied.  But  he  himself  reasons  verv  ill.  He  does  not  see  that 
the  pope  can  become  a  sovereign  only  by  abusing  his  title  of  pas* 
tor,  oy  changing  his  crook  for  a  sceptre ; — or  rather  he  chuses  not 
to  see  it.  In  regard  to  the  peace  of  the  modern  Romans,  it  is  the 
tranquillity  of  apoplexy. 
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whether  a  prince  or  a  boatmao,  should  obey  the  natu- 
ral and  eternal  laws  which  God  has  given  him. 

THEODOSIUS. 

Eteat  prince  who  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
party,  and  succeeds,  is  sure  of  being  praised  to  all 
eternity,  if  the  party  lasts  that  time ;  and  his  adversa- 
ries may  be  assured  that  they  will  be  treated  by  orators, 
poets,  and  preachers,  as  Titans  who  revolted  against 
the  gods.  This  is  what  happened  to  Octavius  Augus- 
tus, when  hia  good  fortune  made  him  defeat  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  Antony. 

tt  was  the  lot  of  Constantine,  when  M^centius,  the 
legitimate  emperor,  elected  bv  the  Roman  senate  and 
people,  fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned. 

Theodosius  had  the  same  advantage.  Woe  to  the 
vanquished!  blessed  be  the  victorioua !*— that  is  the 
motto  of  mankind. 

Theodosius  was  a  fipaniA  officer,  the  son  of  a  Span- 
ish soldier  of  fortune.  As  soon  as  he  was  emperor,  he 
persecuted  the  anti-consubstantialists.  Judge  of  the 
applauses,  bene^ctions^and  pompous  eulogies,  on  the 
part  of  the  oonsubstantialists  I  Their  adversaries 
scarcely  subsist  any  longer ;  their  complaints  and  cla- 
mours against  the  tyranny  of  Theodosius  have  perished 
with  them,  and  the  predominant  party  still  lavishes  on 
this  prince  the  epithets  of  pious,  just,  clement,  wise, 
and  great. 

One  day  thi«  pious  and  clement  prince,  who  loved 
money  to  distraction,  proposed  laying  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  the  city  of  Antioch,  then  the  finest  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  people,  in  despair,  having  demanded  a 
slight  diminution,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  it,  went 
so  far  as  to  break  some  statues,  among  which  was  one 
of  the  soldier,  the  emperor's  father.  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,  or  golden  mouth,  the  priest  and  flatterer  of 
Theodosius,  failed  not  to  call  ihis  action  a  detestable 
sacrilege,  since  Theodosius  was  the  image  of  God,  and 
his  father  was  almost  as  sacred  as  himself.  But  if 
this  Spaniard  resembled  God,'  he  should  hav^ 
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bered  that  the  Antiochians  also  resembled  him,  and 
that  meq  formed  after  the  exemplar  of  all  the  goda  ex* 
isted  before  emperors. 

Fioxit  in  effigiem  modortntftm  cuncta  deorum. 

OviD^Met.  1.  b.  83. 

Theodosius  immediately  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor 
with  an  order  to  apply  the  torture  to  the  principal 
images  of  God  who  had  taken  part  in  this  passing 
sedition ;  to  make  them  perish  under  blows  received 
from  cords  terminated  with  leaden  balk ;  to  bum  some, 
and  deliver  others  up  to  the  sword.  This  was  executed 
with  all  the  punctuality  of  a  governor  who  did  his  duty  i 
like  a  christian,  who  paid  his  court  well,  and  who 
would  make  his  way  there.  The  Orontes  bore  nothing 
but  corpses  to  the  sea  for  several  days ;  after  which 
his  gracious  imperial  majesty  |)ardoned  the  Antiochian^ 
with  his  usual  demency,  and  doubled  the  tax. 

How  did  the  emperor  Julian  act  in  the  same  city, 
when  he  had  received  a  more  personal  and  injurious 
outrage?  It  was  not  a  paltry  statue  of  his  father  which 
they  defaced,  it  was  to  himself  that  the  Antiochians 
addressed  themselves,  and  against  whom  they  composed 
the  most  violent  satires.  The  philosophical  emperor 
answered  them  by  a  light  and  ingenious  satire.  He 
took  from  them  neither  their  lives  nor  their  purses* 
He  contented  himself  with  having  more  wit  than  they 
had.  This  is  the  man  whom  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
and  Theodoret,  who  were  not  of  his  communion,  dare 
to  calumniate  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  sacrificed  women 
and  children  to  the  moon ;  whilst  those  who  were  of 
the  communion  of  Theodosius  have  persisted  to  our 
days  in  copying  one  another,  by  saying  in  an  hundred 
ways  that  Theodosius  was  the  most  virtuous  of  men, 
and  by  wishing  to  make  him  a  saint. 

We  know  well  enough  what  was  the  mildness  of 
this  saint  in  the  massacre  of  fifteen  thousand  of  his 
subjects  at  Thessalonica,  His  pan^yrists  reduce  the 
number  of  the  murdered  to  seven  or  eight  thousand, 
which  is  a  very  small  number  to  them ;  but  they  de« 
vate  to  the  sky  the  tender  piety  of  this  good  prince, 
who  deprived  himself  of  mass  .as  well  as  his  accom«- 
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plice,  the  detestable  Rufinas.  I  confess  once  more, 
that  it  was  a  great  expiation,  a  great  act  of  devotion, 
the  not  going  to  mass ;  but  it  restores  not  life  to  fif- 
teen thousand  innocents,  Ahtin  in  cold  blood  by  an 
abominable  perfidy.  If  an  heretic  was  stained  with 
such  a  crime,  with  what  pleasure  would  all  historians 
turn  their  boasting  against  him!  with  what  colours 
would  they  paint  him  in  the  pulpits  and  college  decla- 
mations ! 

I  will  suppose  that  the  prince  of  Parma  entered  Pa- 
ris, after  havmg  forced  our  dear  Henry  IV.  to  raise  the 
siege;  I  will  suppose  that  Philip  If.  gave  the  throne 
of  France  to  his  catholic  daughter,  and  to  the  young 
catholic  duke  of  Guise ;  how  many  pens  and  voices 
would  for  ever  have  anathematised  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Salic  law !  They  would  be  both  forgotten,  and  the 
Guises  would  be  the  heroes  of  the  state  and  religion. 
Thus  it  is— applaud  the  prosperous  and  fiy  the  misera- 
ble! 

Et  cole  felicet,  miwrof  fuge. 

If  Hugh  Capet  dispossess  the  legitimate  heir  of 
Charlemagne,  he  becomes  the  root  of  a  race  of  heroes. 
If  he  fails,  he  may  be  treated  as  the  brother  of  St. 
Louis  since  treated  Conradin  and  the  duke  of  Austria, 
and  with  much  more  reason. 

Pepin  rebels,  dethrones  the  Merovingian  race,  and 
shuts  his  king  in  a  cloister ;  but  if  he  succeeds  not,  he 
mounts  the  scaffold. 

If  Clovis,  the  first  king  of  Belgic  Gaul,  is  beaten  in 
his  invasion,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  condemned  to 
fangs  of  beasts,  as  one  of  his  ancestors  was  by  Con* 
stantine.  Thus  goes  the  world  under  the  empire  of 
fortune,  which  is  nothing  but  necessity,  insurmountable 
fatality.  **  Forttma  seevo  leeta  negotio."  She  makes  us 
blindly  play  her  terrible  game,  and  we  never  see  beneath 
the  cards. 

THEOLOGIAN. 

SECTIOir  I. 

The  theologian  knows  perfectly  that,  according*'  ^- 
St.  Thomas,  angels  are  corporeal  with  relation  t^^ 

V*/L.  VI.  2  A 
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that  the  soul  recmesits  being  in  the  body;  and  thai 
man  has  a  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  intelieetual  soul. 

That  the  soul  is  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part. 

That  it  is  the  efficient  and  formed  canse  of  the  body* 

That  it  is  the  greatest  in  nobleness  of  form. 

That  the  appetite  is  a  passive  power. 

That  archangels  are  the  medium  between  angels  and 
principalities. 

That  baptism  regenerates  of  itself  and  by  chance. 

That  the  catechism  is  not  a  sacr^iment,  but  sacra- 
mental. 

That  certainty  springs  from  the  cause  and  subject. 

That  concupiscence  is  the  appetite  of  sensitive  deleo* 
tation. 

That  conscience  is  an  act  and  not  a  power. 

The  angel  of  the  schools  has  written  about  four 
thousand  fine  pages  in  this  style,  and  a  shaveu'-crowned 
young  man  passes  three  years  in  filling  his  brain  with 
this  sublime  knowledge,  after  which  he  receives  the 
bonnet  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  instead  of  going  to 
Bedlam. 

If  he  is  a  man  of  quality,  or  the  son  of  a  rich  man, 
or  intriguing  and  fortunate,  he  becomes  bishop,  arch-i 
bishop,  carmnal,  and  pope. 

If  he  is  poor  and  without  credit,  he  becomes  the 
chaplain  of  one  of  these  people ;  it  is  he  who  preaches 
for  them,  who  reads  St.  Thomas  and  Scotus  for  them, 
who  makes  commandments  for  them,  and  who  in  a 
council  decides  for  them. 

The  title  of  theologian  is  so  great,  that  the  fathers' 
of  the  council  of  Trent  give  it  to  their  cooks,  *  cuoco 
celeste,' '  granteologo.*  Their  science  is  the  first  of 
science,  Uieir  condition  the  first  of  conditions,  and 
themselves  tlie  first  of  men :  such  the  empire  of  true 
doctrine !  so  much  does  reason  govern  mankind ! 

When  a  theologian  has  become  (thanks  to  his  argu- 
ments) either  prince  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  or  one  of  the  seventy  princes  clothed 
in  red,  successors  of  the  humble  apostles,  then  the 
successors  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  are  at  his  service. 
They  were  his  equals,  when  tney  studied  in  the  same 
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mureraity ;  they  had  the  same  degrees,  and  received 
the  same  furred  bonnet.  Fortune  changes  all;  and 
those  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
lact^  veins,  and  the  thoracic  canal,  are  the  servants 
of  Uiose  who  have  learned  what  concomitant  grace  is, 
and  have  forgotten  it. 

SECTION  IX. 

I  knew  a  tme  theologian;  he  was  master  of  the 
languages  of  the  east,  and  was  instructed  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  ancient  rites  of  nations.  The  Brah* 
mins,  Chaldeans,  Fire-worshippers,  Sabeans,  Syrians, 
and  Egyptians,  were  as  well  known  to  him  as  the 
Jews ;  the  several  lessons  of  the  Bible  were  familiar  to 
him ;  amd  for  thirty  years  he  had  tried  to  reconcile  the 
gospels,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  fathers  agree. 
He  sought  in  whaft  time  precisdy  the  creed  attributed 
to  the  apostles  was  digested,  and  that  which  bears  the 
name  of  Athanasius ;  how  the  sacraments  were  insti* 
tilted  one  after  the  other;  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween synaxis  and  mass ;  how  the  christian  church  was 
divided  since  its  origin  into  different  parties,  and  how 
the  predominating  society  treated  all  the  others  as  he- 
retics. He  sounded  the  depth  of  policy  which  always 
mixes  with  these  quarrels;  and  he  distinguished  be* 
tween  policy  and  wisdom,  between  the  pride  which 
would  subjugate  minds  and  the  desire  of  self-illumina- 
tion, between  zeal  and  fanaticism. 

The  difficulty  of  arranging  in  his  head  so  many 
things,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  be  confounded,  and 
of  throwing  a  little  light  on  so  many  clouds,  often 
checked  him ;  but  as  these  researches  were  the  duty 
of  his  profession,  he  gave  himself  up  to  them  notwith- 
standing his  distaste.  He  at  length  arrived  at  know- 
ledge unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  his  brethren ;  but 
the  more  learned  he  waxed,  the  more  mistrustful  he 
became  of  all  that  he  knew.  Whilst  he  lived,  he  was 
indulgent;  and  at  his  death,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
spent  his  life  uselessly. 

2a2 
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SECTION    I. 

Vidi  et  crudeles  dantem  Salmooea  poenas, 

Dum  flammas  Jovis  et  sonitus  imitatur  Olympi,  Sec. 

Virgil — JEneid,  b.  vi.  1.  565.^ 
Salmonens  suffering  cniel  pains  I  found, 
For  imitating  Jove,  the  rattling  sound 
Of  fntmic  thunder,  and  the  glittering  Maze 
Of  pointed  lightnings  and  their  forked  rays. 

Those  -who  invented  and  perfected  aitillety  are  so 
many  other  Salmoneuses.  A  cannon-ball  of  twenty*^ 
four  pounds  can  make,  and  ha»  often  made,  more 
ravage  than  an  hundred  thunder-clap» ;  yet  no  can** 
noneer  has  yet  been  struck  by  Jupiter  for  imitatiag^ 
that  which  passes  in  the  atmosphere* 

We  have  seen  that  Polyphemus,  in  a  piece  of  Euri- 
pides, boasts  of  making  more  noise,  when  he  has  supped 
well,  than  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

Boileau,  more  honest  than  Polyphemus,  says  that 
another  world  astonishes  him,  and  that  he  believes  in 
the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  is  God  who 
thunders : — 

l^aat  moi,  qu*en  sant^  m^me  un  autre  monde  6tonne, 
Qui  crois  I'ame  immortelle,  et  que  c'est  Dieu  qui  tonne. 

SatA,  line  161, 162. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  so  astonished  at  another 
world,  since  all  antiquity  believed  in  it.  Astonish  was 
not  the  proper  word ;  it  was  alarm.  He  believes  that 
it  is  God  who  thunders;  but  he  thunders  only  as  he 
hails,  as  he  rains,  and  as  he  produces  fine  weather — as 
he  operates  all,  as  he  performs  all.  It  is  not  because 
he  is  angry  that  he  sends  thunder  and  rain.  The  an  • 
cients  paint  Jupiter  taking  thunder,  composed  of  three 
burning  arrows,  and  hurling  it  at  whomsoever  he  chose* 
Sound  reason  does  not  agree  with  these  poetical  ideas. 

Thunder  is  like  everything  else,  the  necessary  eflfect 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  prescribed  by  its  author.  It  ia 
merely  a  great  electrical  phenomenon.  Franklin  forces 
it  to  descend  tranquilly  on  the  earth ;   it  fell  on  pro- 
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feasor  Rickmum  as  on  rocks  and  churches;  and  if  it 
struck  Ajax  Oileus,  it  was  assuredly  not  because  Mi- 
nerva was  irritated  against  him. 

If  it  had  fallen  on  Cartouche  or  the  abbi  Desfon- 
tfdnes,  people  would  not  have  failed  to  sa}r, — Behold 
how  God  punishes  thieves  and  ■  .  But  it  is  a  use- 
ful prejudice  to  make  the  sky  fearful  to  the  perverse. 

Thus  all  our  tragic  poets,  when  they  would  rhyme  to 
*  poudre '  or  ^  resoudre/ invariably  make  use  of '  foudre ;' 
and  uniformly  make  *  tonnerre'  roll,  when  they  would 
rhyme  to '  terra/ 

Theseus,  in  Ph^dre,  says  to  his  son  (act  iv.  scene  2.)—* 

Moiwtre,  qu'a  trap  loogtemps^lrgfi^  le  tonnerre, 
Reste  iropur  det  brigands  dont  j*ai  purg^  la  terrel 

Severus,  in  Pdyeuctus,  without  even  having  occa- 
sion to  rhyme,  when  he  learns  that  his  mistress  is 
married,  talks  to  Fabian  his  friend  of  a  clap  of 
thunder. 

He  says  elsewhere  to  the  same  Fabian  (activ.  scene  6.) 
that  a  new  dap  of  *  foudre  *  strikes  upon  his  hope,  and 
reduces  it  to  *  poudre  t'— 

Qu*est  ceci,  Fabian,  <)nel  nouveau  coup  de  foudre 
Tombe  sur  mon  espoir,  et  le  reduit  en  poudre  f 

A  hope  reduced  to  powder  must  astonish  the  pit! 

Lusignan,  in  Zaire,  prays  God  that  the  thunder  will 
burst  on  him  alone  :— 

Que  la  foudre  en  eclat  ne  tombe  que  sur  moi. 

If  Tydeus  consults  the  gods  in  the  cave  of  a  temple, 
the  cave  answers  him  only  by  great  claps  of  thunder. 

I've  finally  leen  the  thunder  and'  foudre ' 
Reduce  verses  to  cinders  and  rhymes  into  *  poudre.' 

We  must  endeavour  to  thunder  less  frequently. 
t  could  never  clearly  comprehend  the  fable  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Thunder,  in  La  Fontaine  (b.  viii.  fable  20). 

Vulcain  remplit  ses  fourneauz 

De  deux  sortes  de  carreaux. 

L'un  jamais  ne  se  fourvoie, 

Et  c*est  celui  que  toujours 

L*01ympe  en  corps  nous  envoie. 

L'autre  s*ecarte  en  son  conn, 

2  Ad 
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^  ;Ce  n'est  qa*aux  inonts  qu*il  eo  coate^ 

Bien  souvent  mfime  il  se  perd ; 
Ct  ce  dernier  ea  sa  route 
Nous  vieiit  da  seul  Jupiter. 

"  Vulcan  fills  his  furnaces  with  two  sorts  of  thun- 
derbolts.  The  one  never  wanders,  and  it  is  that  which 
comes  direct  from  Olympus.  The  other  diverges  in 
its  route,  and  only  spends  itself  on  mountains;  it  is 
often  even  altogether  dissipated.  It  is  this  last  alone 
which  proceeds  from  Jupiter." 

Was  the  subject  of  this  fable,  which  La  Fontaine  put 
into  bad  verse  so  different  from  his  general  style,  given 
to  him  ?  Would  it  infer  that  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  inflexible,  and  that  the  king  pardoned  ?  * 

Crebillon,  in  his  academical  discourse  in  foreign 
verse,  says  that  cardinal  Fleury  is  a  wise  depositary, 
the  eagle,  using  his  thunder,  yet  the  friend  of  peace : — 

Usant  en  ciroyen  du  pen  voir  arbitraire, 
Aigle  de  Jupiter,  mais  ami  de  ia  paix, 
II  gouverne  la  foudre,  et  ne  tonne  jamais. 

He  says  that  marshal  Villars  made  it  appear  that  he 
survived  Malplaquet  only  to  become  more  celebrated 
at  Denain,  and  that  with  a  clap  of  thunder  prince  Eu- 
gene was  vanquished : — 

Fit  voir,  qu'^  Malplaquet  il  n'avait  survecu 
Que  pour  rendre  k  Denain  sa  valeur  plus  celebre, 
Et  qu*un  foudre  du  moins  Eugene  itait  vaincu. 

Thus  the  eagle  Fleury  governed  thunder  without 
thundering,  and  Eugene  was  vanquished  by  thunder. 
Here  is  quite  enough  of  thunder. 

SECTION    II. 

Horace,  sometimes  the  debauched  and  sometimes 
the  moral,  has  said  (book  i.  ode  3.)  that  our  folly  ex- 
tends to  heaven  itself: — 

Ccelum  ipsam  petimus  stultitift. 

We  can  say  at  present, — We  carry  our  wisdom  to  hea- 
ven,— if  we  maybe  permitted  to  call  that  blue  and  white 

*  This  fable  is  from  the  ancient  Etruscan.  (See  Seneca— Natu 
nil  QueatioDs,  b.  ii.  chap.  xli.  xlvi.) 
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mass  of  exhalations  which  causes  winds,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  and  thunder,  heaven.  We  have  decomposed  the 
thunderbolt,  as  Newton  disentangled  light.  We  have 
perceived  that  these  thunderbolts,  formerly  borne  by 
the  eagle  of  Jupiter,  are  really  only  electric  fire ;  that 
in  short  we  can  draw  down  thunder,  conduct  it,  divide 
it,  and  render  ourselves  masters  of  it,  as  we  make  the 
rays  of  light  pass  through  a  prism;  as  we  give  course 
to  the  waters  which  fall  from  heaven,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  height  of  half  a  league  from  our  atmosphere. 
We  plant  a  high  fir  with  the  branches  lopped  off,  the 
t6p  of  which  is  covered  with  a  cone  of  iron.  The  clouds 
which  form  thunder  are  electrical ;  their  electricity  is 
communicated  to  this  cone,  and  a  brass  wire  which  is 
attached  to  it  conducts  the  matter  of  thunder  wherever 
we  please.  An  ingenious  physician  calls  this  experi- 
ment the  inoculation  of  thunder* 

It  is  true,  that  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  which 
has  preserved  so  many  mortals,  caused  some  to  perish, 
to  whom  the  small-pox  had  been  inconsiderately  given ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  inoculation  of  thunder  ill-per- 
formed would  be  dangerous.  There  are  great  lords 
whom  we  can  only  approach  with  the  greatest  precau* 
tion,  and  thunder  is  of  this  number.  We  know  diat  the 
mathematical  professor  Richmann  was  killed  at  Peters- 
burgh,  in  1753,  by  a  thunderbolt  which  he  had  drawn 
into  his  chamber: — "  Arte  susL  periit."  As  he  was  a 
philosopher,  a  theological  professor  failed  not  to  pub- 
lish, tiiat  he  had  been  thunderstruck  like  Salmoneus, 
for  having  usurped  the  rights  of  God,  and  for  wishing 
to  hurl  the  thunder :  but  if  the  physician  had  directed 
the  brass  wire  outside  the  house,  and  not  into  his  pent- 
up  chamber,  he  would  not  have  shared  the  lot  of  Salmo* 
neus,  Ajax  Oileus,  the  emperor  Carus,  the  son  of  a 
French  minister  of  state,  and  of  several  monks  in  the 
Pyrenees. 
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TOLERATION. 

SECTION    I. 

What  is  toleration?  It  is  the  appurtenance  of  hu- 
manity. We  are  all  full  of  weakness  and  errors ;  let 
us  mutually  pardon  each  other  our  fdilieSy-^it  is  the 
first  law  of  nature. 

When,  on  the  exchange  of  Amsterdam,  of  London  ^ 
of  Surat,  or  of  Bassora,  the  Guebre,  the  Banian,  the 
Jew,  the  Mahometan,  the  Chinese  Deist,  the  Brahmin, 
the  Christian  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Roman  Catho^ 
lie  Christian,  the  Protestant  Christian,  and  the  Quaker 
Christian,  traffic  together,  they  do  not  lift  the  poniar4 
against  each  other,  in  order  to  gain  souls  for  their  reli- 
gioni  Why  then  have  we  been  cutting  one  another's 
throats  almost  without  interruption  since  the  first 
council  of  Nice  ? 

.  Constantine  began  by  issuing  an  edict  which  allowed 
all  religions,  and  ended  by  persecuting.  Before  him» 
tumults  were  excited  against  the  Christians,  only  be-t 
cause  they  began  to  make  a  party  in  the  state.  The 
Romans  permitted  all  kinds  of  worship,  even  those  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  Egyptians,  for  whom  they  had 
so  much  contempt.  Why  did  Rome  tolerate  these 
religions?  Because  neither  the  Egyptians,  nor  even 
the  Jews,  aimed  at  exterminating  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  empire,  or  ranged  through  land  and  sea  for  pro* 
selytes;  they  thought  only  of  money-getting;  but  it  is 
undeniable,  that  the  Christians  wished  their  own  reli* 
gion  to  be  the  dominant  one.  The  Jews  would  not 
sufier  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  Christ 
tians  wished  it  not  to  be  in  the  capitol.  Saint  Thomas 
had  the  candour  to  avow,  that  if  the  Christians  did  not 
dethrone  the  emperors,  it  was  because  they  could  not 
Their  opinion  was,  that  the  whole  earth  ought  to  b^ 
Christian.  They  were  therefore  necessarily  enemies  to 
the  whole  earth,  until  it  was  converted. 

Among  themselves,  they  were  the  enemies  of  each 
other  on  all  their  points  of  controversy.  Was  it  first 
of  all  necessary  to  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  God?  Those 
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^ho  denied  it  were  anathematized  under  the  name  of 
Ebionites,  who  themselves  anathematized  the  adorers 
of  Jesus. 

Did  some  among  them  widi  all  things  to  be  in  com* 
jnon,  as  it  is  pretended  they  were  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles?  Their  adversaries  called  them  Nicolaites,  and 
accused  them  of  the  most  infamous  crimes.  Did  others 
I)rofess  a  mystical  devotion  ?  They  were  termed  Gnos- 
tics, and  attacked  with  fury.  Did  Marcion  dispute  on 
the  Trinity?  He  was  treated  as  an  idolater. 

Tertullian,  Praxeas,  Origen,  Novatus,  Novatian,  Sa« 
belliuSy  Donatus,  were  all  persecuted  by  their  brethren, 
before  Constantine;  and  scarcely  had  Constantine 
made  the  Christian  religion  the  ruling  one,  when  the 
Athanasians  and  the  Eusebians  tore  each  other  to 
pieces;  and  from  that  time  to  our  own  days,  the  Chris* 
tian  church  has  been  deluged  with  blood. 

The  Jewish  people  were,  I  confess,  a  very  barbarous 
nation.  Thev  mercilessly  cut  the  throats  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  an  unfortunate  little  country  upon  which 
they  had  no  more  claim  than  they  had  upon  Paris  or 
London.  However,  when  Naaman  was  cured  of  the 
leprosy  by  being  plunged  seven  times  in  the  Jordan, — 
when,  in  order  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  Elisha  who 
had  taught  him  the  secret,  he  told  him  he  should  adore 
the  god  of  the  Jews  from  gratitude,  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  liberty  to  adore  also  the  god  of  his  own 
king;  he  asked  Elisha's  permission  to  do  so,  and 
the  prophet  did  not  hesitate  to  gi-ant  it.  The  Jews 
adored  their  god,  but  they  were  never  astonished  that 
every  nation  had  its  own.  They  approved  of  Chemos 
having  given  a  certain  district  to  the  Moabites,  provided 
their  god  would  give  them  one  also.  Jacob  did  not 
hesitate  to  marry  the  daughters  of  an  idolater.  .  Laban 
had  his  god,  as  Jacob  had  his.  Such  are  the  examples 
of  toleration  among  the  most  intolerant  and  cruel  peo* 
pie  of  antiquity.  We  have  imitated  them  in  their  ab^ 
surd  passions,  and  not  in  their  indulgence. 

It  is  clear  that  every  private  individual  who  perse* 
cutes  a  man,  his  brother,  because  he  is  not  of  the  same 
opinion,  is  a  monster.     This  admits  of  no  difficulty. 
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But  tbe  government,  the  magistrates,  tbe  princes  1--^ 
faow  do  Siey  conduct  themselves  towards  tbose  who 
have  a  faith  different  from  their  own?  If  they  are 
powerful,  foreigners,  it  is  certain  that  a  prince  will 
fonn  an  alliance  with  them.  The  Most  Christian 
Francis  I.  will  league  himself  with  the  Mussulmans 
against  the  Most  Catholic  Charles  V.  Francis  L  will 
give  money  to  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  to  support 
them  in  their  rebellion  against  tiieir  emperor;  but  he 
will  commence,  as  usual,  by  having  the  Lullierans  sn 
kis  own  country  burnt  He  pays  them  in  Saxony  from 
policy ;  he  burns  them  at  Paris  from  policy.  But  what 
follows?  Persecutions  make  proselytes.  France  will 
soon  be  filled  with  new  Protestants.  At  first  they  wili 
submit  to  be  hanged,  afterwards  they  will  hang  in  their 
tuin.  There  will  be  civil  ^ars ;  then  Sadnt  Bartholo«- 
mew  will  come ;  and  this  corner  of  the  world  will  be 
worse  than  all  that  the  ancients  and  modems  have  ever 
said  of  hell. 

Blockheads,  who  have  never  been  able  to  render  a 
pure  worship  to  the  God  who  made  you!  Wretches^ 
whom  the  examine  of  the  Noachides,  the  Chinese  lite*- 
rati,  the  Perseas,  and  of  all  the  wise,  has  not  availed  to 
guide !  Monsters,  who  need  superstitions,  just  as  the 
gizzard  of  a  raven  needs  carrion !  We  have  already 
told  you — and  we  have  nothing  else  to  say— if  you 
have  two  religions  among  you,  they  will  massacre  each 
other ;  if  you  hav«  thirty,  they  will  live  in  peace.  Look 
at  the  Grand  Turk:  he  governs  Guebres,  Banians, 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  Nestorians,  and  Roman 
Catholics.  The  first  who  would  excite  a  tumult  is 
impaled;  and  all  is  tranquil. 

SECTION    II. 

Of  all  religions,  the  Christian  ought  doubtless  to  in- 
spire the  most  toleration,  although  hitherto  the  Chris- 
tians have  been  the  most  intolerant  of  all  men. 

Jesus,  having  deigned  to  be  born  in  poverty  and  low- 
liness, like  his  brethren,  never  condescended  to  prac- 
tise the  art  of  writing.  The  Jews  had  a  law  written 
with  the  greatest  minuteness,  and  we  have  not  a  single 
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line  from  the  hand  of  Jesus.  The  apostles  were  dmded 
on  many  points.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Barnabas  eat  for- 
bidden  meats  with  the  new  stran^r  Christians^  and 
abstained  from  them  with  the  Jewish  Christians.  8U 
Paul  reproached  them  with  this  conduct;  and  this  same 
St.  Paul  the  pharisee,  the  disciple  of  the  pharisee  Ga- 
maUe], — this  same  St.  Paul,  who  had  persecuted  the 
Christians  with  fury,  and  who  after  breaking  with  Ga« 
maliei  became  a  Christian  him8elf,-*nevertheless  went 
afterwards  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  dur« 
ing  his  apostolic  vacation.  For  eight  days  he  observed 
publicly  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law  which  he 
nad  renounced;  he  even  added  devotions  and  purifica- 
tions which  were  superabundant;  he  completely  ju- 
daized.  The  greatest  apostle  of  the  Christians  did,  for 
eight  days  the  very  thmgs  for  which  men  are  con- 
demned to  the  stake  among  a  large  portion  of  Christian 
nations! 

Theudas  and  Judas  were  called  Messiahs,  before  Jesus : 
Positheus,  Simon,  Menander,  called  themselves  Mes- 
siahs, after  Jesus.  From  the  first  century  of  the  church, 
and  before  even  the  name  of  Christian  was  known,  there 
were  a  score  of  sects  in  Judea. 

The  contemplative  Gnostics>  the  Dositheans,  the 
Gerintheans,  exi^d  before  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had 
taken  the  name  of  Christians.  There  were  soon  thirty 
churches^  each  of  which  belonged  to  a  difierent  society; 
and  by  the  close  of  the  first  century,  thirty  sects  of 
Christians  might  be  reckoned  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria, 
in  Alexandria,  and  even  in  Rome. 

All  these  sects,  despised  by  the  Roman  government, 
andccmcealed  in  their  obscurity,  nevertheless  perse- 
cuted each  other  in  the  hiding  holes  where  they  lurked ; 
thsyt  is  to  say,  they  reproached  one  another.  This,  is 
all  they  could  do  in  their  abject  condition :  they  were 
almost  wholly  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  people. 

When  at  length  some  Christians  had  embraced  the 
dogmas  of,  Plato,  and  mingled  a  little  philosophy  with 
their  religion,  which  they  separated  from  the  Jewish, 
they  insensibly  became  more  considerable,  but  were, 
dways  divided  into  many  sects,  without  there  ever 
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having  been  a  time  when  the  Christian  church  was  re-^ 
united.     It  took  its  origin  in  the  midst  of  the  divisions 

othe  Jews,  the  Samaritans,  the  Pharisees,  the  Saddu- 
cees,  the  Essenians,  the  Judaites,  the  disciples  of  John, 
and  the Therapeutee.  It  was  divided  in  its  infancy;  it 
was  divided  even  amid  the  persecutions  it  sometimes  en- 
dured under  the  first  emperors.  The  martyr  was  often 
re^rded  by  his  brethren  as  an  apostate ;  and  the  Car- 
pocratian  Christian  expired  under  the  sword  of  the  Ro* 
man  executioner,  excommunicated  by  the  Ebionite 
Christian,  which  Ebionite  was  anathematised  by  the 
Sabellian. 

This  horrible  discord,  lasting  for  so  many  centuries, 
is  a  very  striking  lesson  that  we  ought  mutually  to  for- 
give each  others  errors  :  discord  is  the  great  evil  of  the 
human  species,  and  toleration  is  its  only  remedy. 

There  is  nobody  who  does  not  assent  to  this  truth, 
whether  meditating  coolly  in  his  closet,  or  examining 
the  truth  peaceably  with  his  friends.  Why  then  do 
the  same  men  who  in  private  admit  charity,  beneficence, 
and  justice,  oppose  themselves  in  public  so  furiously 
against  these  virtues  ?  Why  I — it  is  because  their  inte- 
rest is  their  God ;  because  they  sacrifice  all  to  that 
monster  whom  they  adore. 

I  possess  dignity  and  power,  which  ignorance  and 
ci;edulily  have  founded.  I  trample  on  the  heads  of  men 
prostrated  at  my  feet ;  if  they  should  rise  and  look  me 
m  the^face,  I  am  lost;  they  must  therefore  be  kept 
bound  down  to  the  earA  with  chains  of  iron. 

Thus  have  men  reasoned,  whom  ages  of  fanaticism 
have  rendered  powerful.  They  have  other  persons  in 
power  under  them,  and  these  latter  again  have  under* 
lings,  who  all  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the 
poor  man,  fatten  themselves  with  his  blood,  and  laugh 
at  his  imbecility.  They  detest  all  toleration,  as  con- 
tractors enriched  ut  the  expense  of  the  public  are 
afraid  to  render  their  accounts,  and  as  tyrants  dread 
the  name  of  liberty.  To  crown  ail,  in  short,  they  en- 
courage fanatics  who  cry  aloud, — Respect  the  absurdi-* 
ties  of  my  master;  tremble,  pay,  and  be  silent. 

Such  was  the  practice  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  part 


of  Ihe  work} ;  but  now,  when  so  maoy  secto  are  ba- 
lanced by  their  power,  what  side  must  we  take  among 
them  ?  Every  sect^  we  koow,  is  a  mere  title  of  error : 
while  there  is  do  sect  of  geometricians,  of  algebraists, 
of  arithmeticiaQs;  because  all  the  propositions  of  geome^ 
^^>  algebra,  and  arithmetic,  are  true.  In  all  tl^  other 
sciences  one  may  be  mistaken.  What  Thomist  or  Sco«> 
tist. theologian  can  venture  to  assert  seriously  that  he 
goes  up(m  sujre  grounds  ? 

If  there  is  any  sect  which  reminds  one  of  the  time  of 
the  first  Christians,  it  is  imdeniably  that  of  the  Quakers. 
The  apostles  received  the  spirit;  the  Quakers  receive 
the  spirit.  The  apostles  and  di&ciples  spoke  three  or 
four  at  once  in  the  assembly  in  the  third  story ;  the 
Quakers  do  as  hiuch  on  the  ground  floor.  Wotaien  were 
permitted  to  preach,  according  to  St.  Paul,  and  they 
were  ibrl»dden,  according  to  the  same  St.  Paiil:  the 
Quak^esses  preach  by  virtue  of  the  first  permission. 

The  apoMles  and  dtsciples  swore  by  yea  and  nay; 
theQuakerd  wi^^not  swear  in  any  other  foriii. 

There  was  no  rank,  no  diiference  of  dress,  among 
apostles  and  disciples ;  the  Quakers  have  sleeves  with* 
out  buttons,  and  are  all  clothed  alike. 

Jesus  Christ  baptised  none  of  his  apostles;    the  ' 
Quakers  are  never  baptised. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  ^e  )>aranel  farther;  it 
would  be  still  easier  to  demonstrate  how  mueh  the 
Christian  religion  of  our  day  dfiOfers  from  the  religion 
which  Jesus  practised.  Jesus  was  a  Jew,  and  we  are 
not  Jews.  Jesus  abstained  from  pork,  because  it  is 
uncleanly,  and  from  rabbit,  because  it  ruminates  and 
its  foot  is  not  cloven ;  we  fearlessly  eat  pork,  because 
it  id  not  uncleanly  for  us,  and  we  eat  rabbit  which  has 
the  cloven  foot  and  does  not  ruminate. 

Jesus  was  circumcised,  and  we  retain  our  foreskin. 
Jesus  eat  the  paschal  lamb  with  lettuce,  he  celebrated 
the  feast  of  the  tabernacles ;  and  we  do  nothing  of 
this.  He  observed  the  Sabbath,  and  we  have  changed 
it;  he  sacrificed,  and  we  never  sacrifice. 
.  Jesus  always  concealed  the  mystery  of  hisinoarnation 
and  his  dignity ;  he  never  said  he  was  equal  to  God. 

VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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St.  Paul  tays  expressly,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;       -^ 
that  God  created  Jesas  inferior  to  the  angels ;  and  in 
spite  of  St.  PauFs  words,  Jesus  was  acknowledged  as 
Uod  at  the  council  of  Nice. 

Jesus  has  not  given  the  pope  either  the  march  of  An- 
cona  or  the  duchy  of  Spoletto ;  and  notwithstanding, 
the  pope  possesses  them  by  divine  right. 

Jesus  aid  not  make  a  sacrament  either  of  marriage 
or  of  deaconry ;  and  with  us  marriage  and  deaconry 
are  sacraments.  ^ 

If  we  would  attend  closely  to  the  fact,  the  catholic, 
apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  is,  in  all  its  ceremonies 
and  in  all  its  dogmas,  the  reverse  of  the  religion  of        -* 
Jesus ! 

But  what!  must  we  all  judaise,  because  Jesus 
judaised  all  his  life  ? 

If  it  were  allowed  to  reason  Ic^cally  in  matters  of 
religion,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  all  to  become  Jews, 
since  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  was  bom  a  Jew,  lived  a 
Jew^  and  died  a  Jew,  and  since  he  expressly  said,  that 
he  accomplished,  and  fulfilled,  th^  Jewish  rehgion.  But  *« 
it  is  still  more  clear  that  we  ought  mutually  to  tolerate 
one  another,  because  we  are  all  weak,  irrational, 
and  subject  to  change  and  error.  A  reed  prostrated 
by  the  wind  in  the  mire,— ought  it  to  say  to  a  neigh- 
bouring reed  placed  in  a  contrary  direction.  Creep  alter 
my  fashion,  wretch,  or  I  will  present  a  request  for  you 
to-  be  seized  and  burnt  ? 

SECTION  III. 

My  friends,  when  we  have  preached  toleration  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  in  some  of  our  pulpits,  and  in  all 
our  societies ;  when  we  have  made  these  true  human 
voices  •  resound  in  the  organs  of  our  churches, — we 
have  done  something  for  nature,  we  have  re-established 
humanity  in  its  rights ;  there  will  no  longer  \>e  an  ex- 
jesuit  or  an  ex-jansenist  who  dares  to  say — I  am  into* 
lerant. 

*  There  it  m  muaical  flop  in  oeruia  organs  which  it  called  vmt 

(voi^  humnine)  •  y 
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There  will  alwayg  be  barbariang  and  cheats  who  wUl 
foment  intolerance ;  but  they  will  not  avow  it— and 
that  is  something  gained. 

Let  us  always  bear  in  mind,  my  friends-^Iet  us 
repeat  (for  we  must  repeat,  for  fear  it  should  be  forgot- 
ten) the  words  of  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  not  Languet, 
but  Fitzjames-Stuart,  in  his  mandate  of  1757 : — *'  We 
ought  to  regard  the  Turks  as  our  brethren/' 

Let  us  consider,  that  throughout  English  America, 
which  constitutes  nearly  the  fourth  part  of  the  known 
world,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  is  established;  and 
provided  a  man  believes  in  a  God,  every  relig^  is 
well  received ;  notwithstanding  which,  commerce  flou- 
rishes and  population  increases. 

Let  us  always  reflect,  that  the  first  law  of  the  empire 
of  Russia,  which  is  greater  than  the  Roman  empire,  is 
ihe  toleration  of  every  sect 

*  The  Turkbh  empire,  and  the  Persian,  always  allowed 
(he  same  indulgence.  Mahomet  IL  when  he  to<^ 
Ck)nstantinople,  did  not  force  the  Greeks  to  abandon 
their  religion,  although  he  looked  upon  them  as  ido- 
laters. Every  Greek  father  of  a  family  got  off  for  five 
or  six  crowns  a*year.  Many  prebends  and  bishopricks 
were  preserved  for  them;  and  even  at  this  day  the 
Turkish  sultan  makes  canons  and  bishops,  without  the 
pope  having  ever  made  an  iman  or  a  mollah. ' 

My  friends,  there  axe  only  some  monks,  and  some 
protestants  as  barbarous  as  those  monks,  who  are  still 
mtolerant. 

We  have  been  so  infected  with  this  furor,  that  in 
our  voyages  of  long  duration,  we  have  carried.it  to 
China,  to  Tonquin,  and  Japan.  We  have  introduced 
the  plague  to  those  beautiful  climes.  The  most  indul- 
gent of  mankind  have  been  taught  by  us  to  be  the 
most  inflexible.  We  said  to  them  at  the  outset,  in 
return  for  their,  kind  welcome, — Know  that  we  alone 
upon  the  earth  are  in  the  right,  and  that  we  ought  to 
be  masters  everywhere.  Then  they  drove  us  away  for 
ever.  This  lesson^  which  has  cost  seas  of  blood,  ought 
to  correct  us. 
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SECTION  ly. 

The  author  of  the  preceding  article  is  a  wotthy  man 
who  would  sup  with, a  Quaker,  an  Anabaptist,  a  Soci- 
nian,  a  Mussulman,  &c«  ,  J  would  push  this  oivility 
farther ;  I  would  say  to  my  brother  the  Turk, — Let  us 
eat  together  a  good  hen  with  rice,  invoking  Allah ^ 
your  religion  seems. to  me.very  respectable;  you  adore 
.but  one  God;  you  are  obliged  to. give  the  fortieth  part 
of  your  revenue  every  day  in  alma,,  and  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  your  enemieff  on  the  day  of  the  bairam.  Our 
bigots,  who.  calumniate  theworld,  baive  saida  hundred 
^niiBS,  that  youc  religion  suoceeded  only:becau8e  it  was 
wholly  sensual.  They  have. lied,  pootrfello^ws!  Your 
religion  is  very  austere ;  it  commands  player  five  times 
<ia*day ;  it  imposes .  the  most  rigorous  fast ;  it  denies 
you  the  wine  and  the  liquors  which  our  spiritual  di« 
reotors  encourage ;  and  if  it  pvermits  only  four  vnves 
to  those  who  can  support  them  (who'  are  very  few)  ft 
condemns  by  this  restriction  the  Jewish  incontinenc€f, 
which  allowed  eighteeD  wives  to  the  homicide  Davi4, 
and  seven  hundred  to. Solomon,  the  assassin  of  his 
brother,  without  reckoning  concubines. 

I  will  say  tomy  brother  the  Chinese/— Let  us  sup 
together  without  ceremony,  for  I  dislike  grimaces ;  but 
I  like  your  law,  the  wisest  of  all,  and  perhaps  the  most 
ancient.  I  will  say  nearly  as  much  to  my  brother  the 
Jndian. 

But  what  shall  I  say  to  my  brother  the  Jew?  Shatt 
J  invite  him  to  supper  ?  Yes,  on  condition  that  during 
the  repast  Balaam's  ass  does  not  take  it  into  its  head 
to  bray;  that  Ezekiel  does  not  mix  his  dinner  with  our 
supper ;  tliat  a  fish  does  not  swallow  up  one  of  the 
guests  and  keep  him  three  days  in  his  belly ;  that  a 
serpent  does  not  join  in  the  conversation,  in  order  to 
seduce  my  wife ;  that  a  prophet  does  not  think  proper 
to  sleep  with  her,  as  the  worthy  man  Hosea  did  for 
five  francs  and  a  bushel  of  barley ;  above  all,  tbat  no 
Jew  parades  through  my  house  to  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  causes  the  walls  to  fall  down,  aad  cuts  the 
^hroats  of  myself,  my  father^  my  mother^  my  wife,  mj 
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children,  my  cat  and  my  dog,  according  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Jews.  Come,  my  friends^  let  ut  have 
peace,  and  say  our  benedicUe. 

TOPHET. 

ToFHET  was,  and  is  still,  a  precipice  near  Jerusalem, 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnon,  which  is  a  frightful  place, 
abounding  only  in  flints.  It  was  in  this  dreary  soli- 
tude that  the  Jews  immolated  their  children  to  their 
god,  whom  they  then  called  Moloch;  for  we  have  ob- 
served^ that  they  always  bestowed  a  foreign  name  upon 
their  god.  Shadai  was  Svrian^  Adonai,  Phenician; 
Jehovah  was  also  Phenician;  Eloi,  Elohim,  Eloa, 
Chaldean ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  names  of  all 
their  angels  were  Chaldean  or  Persian.  This  we  have 
remarked  very  parUcularly. 

All  these  different  names  equally  signify  the  Lord 
in  the  jargon  of  the  petty  nations  bordering  upon 
Palestine.  The  word  Moloch  is  evidently  derived 
from  Melk,  which  was  the  same  as  Melcom  or  Melcon, 
the  divinity  of  the  thousaM^twomen  in  the  seraglio  of 
Solomon ;  to  wit,  seven  hundred  wives  and  three  hun- 
dred concubines.  All  these  names  signify  Lord:  each 
village  bad  its  lord. 

Some  sages  pretend,  that  Moloch  was  more  particu- 
larly the  god  of  fire ;  and  that  it  was  on  that  account 
the  Jews  burned  their  children  in  the  hollow  of  the 
idol  of  this  same  Moloch.  It  was  a  large  statue  of 
copper,  rendered  as  hideous  as  the  Jews  could  make  it. 
They  heated  this  statue  red  hot,  in  a  large  fire,  although 
they  had  very  little  fuel,  and  cast  their  children  into 
the  belly  of  this  god,  as  our  cooks  cast  living  lobsters 
into  the  boiling  water  of  their  cauldrons. 

Such  were  the  ancient  Celts  and  Tudescans,  when 
they  burned  children  in  honour  of  Teutates  and  Hir- 
minsule.  Such  the  Gallic  virtue,  and  the  German 
freedom! 

Jeremiah  wished,  in  vain,  to  detach  the  Jewish  people 
from  this  diabolical  worship.  In  vain  he  reproaches 
them  with  having  built  a  sort  of  temple  to  Moloch  in 

2b3 
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this  abominable  valley.  ^*  They  have  built  high  places 
in  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  children  of 
Hinnon,  in  order  to  pass  their  sons  and  daughters 
through  the  fire."  * 

The  Jews  paid  so  much  the  less  regard  to  the  re- 
proaches of  Jeremiah,  as  they  fiercely  accused  hira  of 
having  sold  himself  to  the  king  of  Babylon ;  of  having 
uniformly  prophesied  in  his  favour ;  and  of  having  be- 
trayed his  country.  In  short,  he  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  a  traitor;  he  was  stoned  to  death. 

The  book  of  Kings  informs  us,  that  Solomon  bmlt  a 
temple  to  Moloch,  but  it  does  not  say  that  it  was  in  the 
valley  of  Tophet,  but  in  the  vicinity  upon  the  Mount 
of  01ive«.^^  The  situation  was  fine,  if  anything  can  be 
called  fine  in  the  frightful  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Some  commentators  pretend,  that  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  burned  his  son  in  honour  of  Moloch,  and  that 
king  Manasses  was  guilty  of  the  same  barbarity.t 
Other  "commentators  suppose^!  that  these  kings  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God  were  content  with  casting  their 
children  into  the  flames,  but  that  they  were  not  burned  to 
death.  I  wish  that  it  may  have  been  so ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  child  not  to  be  burned  when  placed  on  a 
lighted  pile. 

This  valley  of  Tophet  was  the  *  Clamar '  of  Paris, 
the  place  where  they  deposited  all  the  rubbish  and  car- 
rion of  the  city.  It  was  in  this  valley  that  they  cast 
loose  the  scape-goat ;  it  was  the  place  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  two  criminals  were  cast  who  suffered  with 
the  Son  of  God ;  but  our  Saviour  did  not  permit  his 
body,  which  was  given  up  to  the  executioner,  to  be 
cast  in  the  highway  of  the  valley  of  Tophet,  according 
to  custom.  It  is  true,  that  he  might  have  risen  again 
in  Tophet,  as  well  as  in  Calvary ;  but  a  good  Jew, 
named  Joseph,  a  native  of  Arimathea,  who  had  pre- 
pared a  sepulchre  for  himself  on  mount  Calvary,  placed 
the  body  of  the  Saviour  therein,  according  to  the  testi- 

*  Jeremiah,  vii.  ±  II.  Kingn,  cxvi.  3. 

i*  1.  Kings,  xi,  )  Ibid,  c)uu.  6. 
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moay  of  St.  Matthew.  No  one  was  allowed  to  be 
buried  in  the  towns ;  even  the  tomb  of  Dayid  was  not 
in  Jeru«alem. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  rich — '"  a  certain  rich  nan 
of  Arimathea/' — that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  might  be 
fulfiHed.  '<  He  will  ^ve  the  wicked  for  his  sepulchre, 
and  the  rich  forhis  death."* 

TORTURE. 

Though  there  are  few  articles  of  jurisprudence  in 
these  honest  alphabetical  reflections,  we  must  howBver 
ftay  a  word  or  two  on  torture,  otherwise  called  ^  the 
question;'  which  is  a  strange  manner  of- questioning 
men.  Theyi  wese  not  however  the  simply  curious  who 
invented  it ;  there  is  every  appearanc^e,  that  this  part 
of  our  legislation  owes  its  first  origin  to  a  highwayman. 
Most  of  these  gentlemen  are  still  m  the  habit  of  screw-^ 
ing  thumbs,  burning  feet,  and  questioning,  by  various 
torments,  those  who  refuse  to  tell  them  whdre  they 
have  put  their  Hioney. 

Conquerors,  having  succeeded  these  thieves,  found 
the  invention  very  useful  to  their  interests ;  they  made 

use  of  it  when  they  suspected  that  there  were  bad 

^ , , ^ 

*  The  famous  rabbi  Isaac,  in  his  *  Bulwark  of  the  FaiUif* 
chap,  xxiii.  interprets  all  the  prophecies,  and  above  all  the  above, 
in  a  manner  altogether  different  to  our  sense  of  it.  Who  however 
cannot  perceive,  that  the  Jews  are  misled  by  the  interest -which 
tliey  have  in  deceiving  themselves  ?  In  vain  do  ibey  insist,  tbi^t 
they  are  as  interested  as  ourselves  in  the  discovery  of  truth;  that 
salvation  is  as  dear  to  them  as  to  us;  that  they  should  be  happier 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  if  they  could  become  convinced  of 
this  truth  ;  that  if  they  understand  their  writings  differently  from 
us,  it  is  because  it  is  in  their  own  most  ancient  langua£e,and, not  in 
our  more  novel  idioms ;  that  an  Hebrew  oiight  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  ownr  language  than  a  Biscayan  or  a  Poitevin ; 
that  their  religion  is  two  thousand  years  older  toan  ours;  that  the 
whole  of  their  bible  announces  the  promises  of  God,  oonfirnied 
with  an  oath  ;  that  his  laws  were  unchangeable;  that  he  uttered 
terrible  menaces  against  all  who  should  dare  to  alter  a  single 
word ;  that  he  wished  the  death  even  of  every  prophet  who  would 
seek  by  miracles  to  establish  another  religion ;  lastly,  that  they 
are  the  children  of  the  family,  and  no  strangers,  who  have 
robbed  them  of  their  birth-right.  We  know  that  all  these  are 
very  poor  reasons,  which  merit  no  refutation.— FrmcA  Not; 
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designs  against  them ;  as  for  example,  that  of  seeking 
freedom  was  a  crime  of  high  treason  human  and  di- 
vine. The  accomplices  must  be  known ;  and  to  accom- 
plish it,  those  who  were  suspected  were  made  to  suffer 
a  thousand  deaths,  because,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  these  primitive  heroes,  whoever  was  sus- 
pected of  merely  having  a  disrespectful  opinion  of 
them,  was  worthy  of  death.  As  soon  as  they  have 
thus  merited  death,  it  signifies  little  whether  they  add 
frightful  torments  for  several  days,  and  even  weeks 
previously — ^a  practice  which  savours,  I  know  not  how, 
of  4he  Divinity.  Providence  sometimes  puts  us  to  the 
torture  by  employing  the  stone,  gravel,  gout,  scrofula, 
leprosy,  small-pox ;  by  tearing  the  entrails,  by  convul- 
sions of  the  nerves,  and  other  executors  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Providence. 

.  Now  as  the  first  despots  were,  in  the  eyes  of  their 
courtiers,  images  of  the  Divinity,  they  imitated  it  as 
much  as  they  could. 

What  is  very  singular  is,  that  the  question,  or  torture, 
is  never  spoken  of  in  the  Jewish  books.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  so  mild,  honest,  and  compassionate  a  nation 
Imew  not  this  method  of  discovering  the  truth.     In  my 

Snnion  the  reason  is,  that  they  had  no  need  of  it.  Qod 
ways  made  it  known  to  them  as  to  his  cherished 
people.  Sometimes  they  played  at  dice  to  discover  the 
truth,  and  the  suspected  culprit  always  had  double 
sixes.  Sometimes  they  went  to  the  high  priest,  who 
immediately  consulted  God  by  the  urim  and  thummim. 
Sometimes  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  seer  and 
prophet;  and  you  may  believe,  that  the  seer  and  pro- 
phet discovered  the  most  hidden  things,  as  well  as  the 
urim  and  thummim  of  the  high  priest.  The  people  of 
God  were  not  reduced,  like  ourselves,  to  interrogating  and 
conjecturing;  and  therefore  torture  could  not  be  in  use 
among  them,  which  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  manners  of  that  holy  people.  The  Romans 
inflicted  torture  on  slaves  alone,  but  slaves  were  not 
considered  as  men.  Neither  is  there  any  appearance, 
that  a  counsellor  of  the  criminal  court  regajxis  as  one 


f  his  felloRir-creatuns,  a  maQ"who  it  brought  tohiitt 
ran,  pale^  distorted  y  with  sunken  eyes,  k>iif  and  dirty 
eardy  covered  with  vermini  with  which  h^  has  been 
^rmented  kt  a  dvngeon^  He- gives  himself  theplea^ 
i^e  of  applying  to  him  the  major  and  minor  torttirev 
1  the  preanee  of  a  snrgeon^  who  counts  his  pnlse 
ntil  he  IS  in  chnger  ^of  deathy^  after  whieh  they  re-com^ 
leace ;  and  as  the  comedy  of  the '  Plaidenrs'  pleasantly 
ay3,  "  thatserves  to.pass  awayan  hour  or  two."    - 

The  grave  magistrate,  who  for  money  has  bought 
iie  right  of  making  these  experiments  upon  his  neigh«* 
our,  relates  to  his  wife,  at  dinner,  that  which  has 
assed  in  the  morning.  The  first  time  madam  shnd*- 
ers  at  it ;  the  second  she  takes  some  pleasure  in  it, 
ecause,  after  all,  women  are  curious;  and  afterwards, 
be  first  thing  she  says  when  he  enters  is, — My  dear, 
ave  you  tortured  anybody  to-day  ? 

The  French,  who  are  considered,  I  know  not  why,  a 
ery  humane  people,  are  astonished  that  the  English, 
rho  have  had  the  inhumanity  to  take  all  Canada 
:om  us,  have  renounced  the  pleasure  of  putting  the 
uestion. 

When  the  chevalier  de  Barre,  the  grandson  of  a 
eutenant*general  of  the  army,  a  young  man  of  much 
ense  and  great  expectations,  but 'possessing  all  th^ 
iddiness  of  unbridled  youth,  was  convicted  of  having 
ung  impious  songs,  and  even  of  havmg  dared  to  pass 
afore  a  procession  of  capuchins  without  taking  his  hat 
ffy  the  judges  of  Abbeville,  men  comparable  to  Roman 
enators,  •  ordered  not  only  that  his  tongue  should  be 
)rn  out,  that  his  hands  should  be  cut  off,  and  his  body 
urnt  at  a  slow  fire,  but  they  further  applied  the  tor- 
ire,  to  know  precisely  how  many  songs  he  had  sung, 
nd  how  many  processions  he  had  seen  with  his  hat  on 
is  head. 

It  was  not  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
lat  this  affair  happened ;  it  was  in  the  eighteenth, 
'oreign  nations  judge  of  France  by  its  spectacles, 
)mances,  and  pretty  verses;  by  opera  girls  who  have 
ery  sweet  manners,  by  opera  dancers  who  posr 
ess  grace;   by  mademoiselle  Ciairon,  who  declaitn« 
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delightfully.  Thej.know  not  that,  iinder  all,  there 
is  not  a  more  cruel  nation  than  the  French.*  The 
Russians  were  considered  barbarians  in  1700 ;  we  are 
not  so  until  1769;  an  empress  comes  to  this  great 
state  to  give  laws  which  would  do  honour  to  Minos» 
Numa,  or  Solon,  if  they  had  had  spirit  enough  to  have 
invented  them.  The  most  remarkable  is  universal  to- 
lerance ;  the  second  is  the  abolition  of  torture.  Justice 
and  humanity  have  ^ided  her  pen ;  she  has  reformed 
all.  Woe  to  a  nation  which,  being  more  civilized,  i» 
still  led  by  ancient  atrocious  customs!  Why  should  we 
change  our  Jurisprudence?  say  we.  Europe  is  ^^ 
debted  to  us  for  cooks,  tailors,  and  wig-makers ;  there- 
fore our  laws  are  good«t 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Protestaiits^  and  above  all,  philosophical  Pro- 
testant^ regard  transubstantiation  as  the  most  signal 
proof  of  extreme  impudence  in  monks,  and  of  im- 
becility in  laymen.  They  hold  no  terms  with  this 
belief,  which  Uiey  call  monstrous,  and  assert,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  of  good  sense  even  to  have  be- 
lieved in  it.  It  is,  say  they,  so  absurd,  so  contrary  to 
every  physical  law,  and  so  contradictory,  it  would  boa 
sort  of  annihilation  of  God  to  suppose  him  capable  of 
such  inconsistency.  Not  only  a  god  in  a  wafer,  but  a 
god  in  the  place  of  a  wafer ;  a  thousand  crumbs  of 
bread  become  in  an  instant  so  many  gods,  which  in- 
numerable crowd  of  gods  make  only  one  God.  Whi|e- 
liess  without  a  white  substance;  roundness  without 
rotundity  of  body;  wine  changed  into  blood,  retaining 
the  taste  of  wine ;  bread  changed  into  flesh,  and  into 
fibres  still  preserving  the  taste  of  flesh,— all  this  inspired 

*  The  manly  manner  in  which  Voltaire  exposes  the  vices  of 
his  countrymen,  in  order  to  cure  them,  supplies  an  admirable  coo- 
traat  to  the  thick  and  thin  defenders  of  Manchester  brutality,  and 
to  the  gross  perversion  of  truth,  justice,  and  even  law,  which  fol- 
lowed that  nationally  disgraceful  transaction;  possibly  the  boldest 
outrage  on  constitutional  and  legal  decency  which  has  occurred 
sinoe  the  revolntien.«*-T. 

t  See  the  article  Qvnrioif. 
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ich  a  degree  of  horror  and  contempt  in  the  enemies 
r  the  catholic,  apostolic^  and  Roman  religion,  that  it 
nnetimes  insensibly  verges  into  rage. 
Their  horror  augments  when  they  are  told,  that  in 
atholic  countries,  are  monks  who  rise  from  a  bed  of 
apurity  with  unwashed  hands  and  make  gods  by  hun- 
reds ;  who  eat  and  drink  Uiese  gods,  and  reduce  them 
I  the  usual  consequences  of  such  an  operation.  But 
hen  they  reflect,  that  this  superstition,  a  thousand 
tnes  more  absurd  and  sacrilegious  than  those  of  Egypt, 
roduces  to  an  Italian  priest  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
illions  of  revenue,  and  the  domination  of  a  country 
mtaining  a  hundred  thousand  square  leagues,  they 
*e  ready  to  march  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  and 
rive  away  this  priest  from  the  palace  of  Ceesar.  I 
Qow  not  if  I  shall  be  of  the  party,  because  I  love 
3ace ;  but  when  established  at  Rome,  I  will  certainly 
iy  them  a  visit. 

By  M.  GuiLLAUHE,  a  Protestant  Minister. 

TRINITY. 

The  first  among  the  westerns  who  spoke  of  the 
rinity  was  Timeus  of  Locris,  in  his  *  Soul  of  the 
^orld.' 

First  came  the  Idea,  the  perpetual  model  or  arche« 
pe  of  all  things  engendered  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
Word,'  the  internal  and  intelligible  *  Word.' 

Afterwards  the  unformed  mode,  the  second  word, 
r  the  word  spoken. 

Lastlv,  the  ^  son'  or  sensible  world,  or  the  spirit  of 
le  world. 

These  three  qualities  constitute  the  entire  world, 
hick  world  is  the  son  of  Qod  ^  Monogenes.'  He  has  a 
»ul  and  possessed  reason;  he  is  *  empsukos,  logUEOs.^ 

God,  wishing  to  make  a  very  fine  God,  has  engen* 
^red  one :  '  Touton  epoie  theon  genaton.' 

It  is  difficult  clearly  to  comprehend  the  system  of 
imeus,  which  he  perhaps  derived  from  the  Egyptians 
'  Brahmins.    I  know  not  whether  it  was  well  ander«> 
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stood  in  his  time.  It  is  like  decayed  and  rusty  medals^ 
the  inotto  of  which  is  efiaced :  it  could  be  read  for- 
merly ;  at  present  we  pvt  what  constructioii  we  please 
upon  it. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  sublime  balderdash  made 
much  progress  until  the  time  of  Plato.  It  was  buried 
in  oblivioD>  and  Plato  raised  it  up.  He  constructed 
his  edifice  in  the  air^  but  on  the  model  of  Timeus. 

He  admits  three  divbe  essences :  the  Father,  the 
Supreme  Creator^  the  Parent  of  other  gods,  is  the  first 
essence.   •    . 

The  second. is  the  visible  God,  the  minister  of  the 
invisible  one ;  the  '  Word/  the  understanding,  the 
great  spirit.  » 

The  third  is  the  world.^ 

It  is  true,  that  Plato  sometimes  says  quite  different 
and  even  quite  contrary  things ;  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  Greek  philosophers ;  and  Plato  hai^  made  use  of 
his  right  more  i^an  any  of  the  ancients  or  moderns. 

A  Greek  wind  wafted  these  philosophical  clouds  from 
Athens  to  Alexandria,  -  a  town  prodigiously  iufatuated 
with  two  things — money  and  chimeras.  There  were 
Jews  in  Alexandria,  who,  having  made  their  fortunes, 
turned  philosophers. 

Metaphysics  have  this  advantage,  that  they  require 
no  very  troublesome  preliminaries.  We  may  know 
all  about  them  without  havmg  learned  anything ;  and 
a  little  to  those  who  have  at  once  subtle  and  very  false 
minds,  will  go  a. great  way. 

Philo  the  Jew  was  a  philosopher  x>f  this  kind ;  he 
waa  contemporary  with  Jesus  Christ ;  but  he  has  the 
misfortune  of  not  knowing  him  anymore  thanJosephus 
diehistoriitt.  These  two  considenible  men,  employed 
in  the  chaos  of  affairs  of  state,  were  too  far  distant  from 
the  dawning  light.  This  Phib  had  qfuite  a  metaphTsical^ 
alleeorieal,  mystical  head.  It  was  he  wh»  said,  that 
God  must  have/ formed  the  world  in  six*  days;  he 
Ibrm^ed'it)  according  to  Zoroaster,  in  six  times,*  '<  be- 
ft — I — >"■■■■  ■ — .  ■ 
«.nKge  4»editioal7ia.    i     
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use  three  is  the  half  of  bix,  and  two  it  the  third  of 

and  this  number  is  male  and  female/' 
This  same  man,  infatuated  with  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
f$,  in  speaking  of  drunkenness,  that  God  and  wisdom 
urried,  and  that  wisdom  was  delivered  of  a  well- 
loved  son,  which  son  is  the  world. 
He  calls  the  angels  the  words  of  God,  and  the  world 
e  word  of  God — *  ioeon  ton  Theou/ 
As  to  Flavius  Josepnus,  he  was  a  man  of  war  who 
d  never  heard  speak  of  the  logos,  and  who  held  to 
s  dogmas  of  the  Pharisees  who  were  solely  attached 
their  traditions. 

From  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  this  platonic  philoso- 
ly  proceeded  to  those  of  Jerusalem.  Soon,  all  the 
bool  of  Alexandria,  which  was  the  only  learned  one, 
IS  platonic ;  and  Christians  who  philosophised,  no 
iger  spoke  of  anything  but  the  logos. 
We  know  that  it  was  in  disputes  of  that  time  the  same 
in  those  of  the  present.  To  one  badly  understood 
ssage  was  tacked  another  unintelligible  one,  to  which 
had  no  relation.  A  second  was  inferred  from  them, 
third  was  falsified,  and  they  fabricated  whole  books 
lich  they  attributed  to  authors  respected  by  the 
iltitude.  We  have  seen  an  hundred  examples  of  it  in 
e  article  Apocrypha* 

Dear  reader,  for  heaven's  sake  cast  your  eyes  on 
is  passage  of  Clement  the  Alexandrian:* — 
''  When  Plato  says,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  the 
ither  of  the  Universe,  he  demonstrates  by  that,  not 
;ly  that  the  world  has  been  engendered,  but  that  it 
s  been  engendered  as  the  Son  of  God.'' 
Do  you  understand  these  logomachies,  these  equi- 
ques  ?  Do  you  see  the  least  light  in  this  chaos  of  ob* 
are  expressions? 
Oh,  Locke,  Locke!  come  and  define  these  terms. 

all  these  platonic  disputes,  I  believe  there  was  not  a 
igle  one  understood.  They  distinguished  two  words, 
3  Mogos  endiathetos' — the  word  in  thought,  and  tha 

*  Strom,  bookv. 
VOL.  Yi.  2  c 
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tvord^produced—' logos, prophorikos/  They  had  the 
eternity  of  a  word^  aod  the  prolation,  the  emanation 
from  another  word. 

The  book  of  Apostolic  Constitutions,*  an  ancient 
monument  of  frauds  but  also  an  ancient  depository  of 
these  obscure  times,  expresses  itself  thus : — ^ 

''  The  Father  who  is  anterior  to  all  generation,  all 
commencement,  having  created  all  by  his  only  Son,  has 
engendered  this  Son  without  a  medium,  by  hts  willjand 
his  power." 

Afterwards  Origen  advanced,t  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  created  by  the  Son,  by  the  word. 

After  that  came  Eusebius  of  C«esarea,  who  taught,t 
that  the  spirit  paraclete  is  neither  of  Father  nor  Son. 

The  advocate  Lactantius  flourished  in  that  time.§ 

"  The  Son  of  God,"  says  he,  "  is  the  word,  as  the 
Other  angels  are  the  spirits  of  God.  The  word  is  a 
spirit  uttered  by  a  significant  voice,  the  spirit  proceed- 
ing from  the  nose^  and  the  word  from  the  mouth.  It 
follows,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  other  angels ;  those  being  emanated  like 
tacit  and  silent  spirits;  while  the  Son,  being  a  spirit 
proceeding  from  the  mouth,  possesses  sound  and  voice 
to  preach  t^  the  people." 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Lactantius  pleaded  his 
cause  in  a  strange  manner,  It  was  truly  reasoning  k 
la  Plato,  and  very  powerful  reasoning. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  amopg'the  very  violent 
disputes  on  the  Trinity  this  famous  yerse  was  inserted 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John:— ^ 

"  There  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth — the 
word  or  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood  ;  and  these 
three  are  one." 

Those  who  pretend  that  this  verse  is  truly  St  John's, 
are  much  more  embarrassed  than  those  who  deny  it ; 
for  they  must  explain  it. 

Stf   Augustin  says,    that    the    spirit    signi6es  the 

*  Book  viii.  chap.  xUi.       1  Tbeol.  b.  ii.  ohap.  vi. 
f  1  Part  on  St*  John,  ^  Book  iv.  chap,  viii. 
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Father,  water  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  blood  is  meant 
the  word.  This  explanation  is  fine,  but  it  still  leaves 
a  Uttle  confusion. 

St.  Ireneeus  goes  much  farther ;  he  says,*  that  Rahab 
the  prostitute  of  Jericho,  in  concealine  three  spies  of 
the  people  of  God,  concealed  the  Fa&er,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  which  is  strong,  but  not  consistent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  and  learned  Origen 
confounds  us  in  a  different  way.  The  following  is  one 
of  many  of  his  passages  ;t — 

**  The  Son  is  as  much  below  the  Father  as  he  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  are  above  the  most  noble  creatures." 

What  can  be  said  after  that?  How  can  we  help 
confessing,  with  grief,  that  nobody  understands  it? 
How  can  we  help  confessing,  that  from  the  first — from 
the  primitive  Christians,  the  Ebionites,  those  men  so 
mortified  and  so  pious,  who  always  revered  Jesus 
though  they  belived  him  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph — ^unti! 
the  great  controversy  of  Athanasius,  the  platonism  of 
the  Trinity  was  always  a  subject  of  quarrels.  A  su- 
preme judge  was  absolute] v  required  to  decide,  and 
ne  was  at  last  found  in  the  council  of  Nice,  which 
council  afterwards  produced  new  factions  and  wars. 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    TRINITY,     ACCORDING     TO 
ABAI7ZIT. 

/'  We  can  speak  with  exactness  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  union  exists  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  only 
by  relating  the  three  opinions  which  exist  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  by  making  reflections  on  each  of  them. 

**  Opinion  of  the  Orthodox, 
"  The  first  opinion  is  that  of  the  orthodox.  They 
establish — 1st  A  distinction  of  three  persons  in  the 
divine  esseuce,  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
the  world ;  2dly.  That  the  second  of  these  persons  is 
united  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ;  3dly. 
That  the  union  is  so  strict,  that  by  it  Jesus  Christ  is 
God ;  that  we  can  attribute  to  him  the  creation  of  the 

*  Book  iv.  chap,  xxxiv.  t  Book  xxiv,  on  St.  John. 
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world,  and  all  divine  perfections ;    and  that  we  Caii 
adore  him  with  a  supreme  worship^ 

**  Opinion  of  the  LkiitariOM.* 
"The  second  is  that  of  the  Unitarians.  Not  con- 
ceiving the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Divinity,  they 
establish — 1st.  That  divinity  is  united  to  the  human 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ;  2dly.  That  this  union  is 
s,uch  that  we  can  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God ;  that 
we  can  attribute  to  him  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
all  divine  perfections ;  and  adore  him  with  a  supreme 
worship. 

"  Opinion  of  the  Sociniana, 

"  The  third  opinion  is  that  of  the  Socinians,  who, 
like  the  Unitarians,  not  conceiving  any  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  Divinity,  establish — 1st.  That  divinity  is 
united  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ;  2dly.  That 
this  union  is  very  strict ;  3dly.  That  it  is  not  such  that  we 
can  call  Jesus  Christ  God,  or  attribute  divine  perfections 
and  the  creation  to  him,  or  adore  him  with  a  supreme 
worship;  and  they  think,  that  all  the  passages  of 
Scripture  may  be  explained  without  admitting  any  of 
these  things. 

"  ReflectUma  on  the  First  Opinion. 

''  In  the  distinction  which  is  made  of  three  persons 
in  the  Divinity,  we  either  retain  the  common  idea  of 
persons  or  we  do  not.  If  we  retain  the  common  idea 
of  persons,  we  establish  three  gods;  that  is  certain. 
If  we  do  not  establish  the  ordinary  idea  of  three  per- 
sons, it  is  no  longer  anything  more  than  a  distinction 
of  properties ;  which  agrees  with  the  second  opinion. 
Or  if  we  will  not  allow  that  it  is  not  a  distinction  of 
persons,  properly  speaking,  we  establish  a  distinction 
of  which  we  have  no  idea.  There  is  no  appearance, 
thafl^to  imagine  a  distinction  in  God,  of  which  we  can 
have  no  idea,  Scripture  would  put  men  in  danger  oi 

*  Or  nther  AriaQ9,  m  dow  undentood.— T. 
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becoming  idolaters,  by  maltiplying  the  Dimity.  It  is 
besides  surprising,  that  this  distinction  of  persons 
having  always  existed,  it  should  only  be  since  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ  that  it  has  been  revealed,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  them. 

^'  Reflectiofu  on  the  Second  Opinion, 

**  There  is  not  indeed  so  great  danger  of  precipitating 
men  into  idolatry  in  the  second  opinion  as  in  the  first ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  entirely  exempt 
frcHn  it.  Indeed,  as  by  the  nature  of  the  union  which 
it  establishes  between  Divinity  and  the  human  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ,  we  can  call  him  God  and  worship 
him,  there  are  two  objects  of  adoration — ^Jesus  Christ 
and  God.  I  confess  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  God 
whom  we  should  worship  in  Jesus  Christ;  but  who 
knows  not  the  extreme  inclination  which  men  have  to 
change  invisible  objects  of  worship  into  objects  which 
fall  under  the  senses,  or  at  least  under  the  imagination  ? 
an  inclination  which  they  will  here  gratify  without  the 
least  scruple,  since  they  say  that  Divinity  is  personally 
united  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

^'  ReflectumB  on  the  Third  Opinion. 

**  The  third  opinion,  besides  being  very  simple 
and  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  reason,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  similar  danger  of  throwing  men  into 
idolatry.  Though  by  this  opinion  Jesus  Christ  can  be 
no  more  than  a  simple  man,  it  need  not  be  feared, 
that  by  that  he  can  be  confounded  with  prophets  or 
saints  of  the  first  order.  In  this  sentiment  there  always 
remains  a  difference  between  them  and  him.  As  we 
can  imagine,  almost  to  the  utmost,  the  degrees  of 
union  of  divinity  with  a  man,  so  we  can  conceive,  that 
in  particular  the  union  of  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
so  high  a  degree  of  knowledge,  power,  felicity,  perfec- 
tion, and  dignitv,  that  there  is  always  an  immense  dis- 
tance between  him  and  the  greatest  prophets.  It  re- 
mains only  to  see  whether  this  opinion  can  agree  with 
Scripture,  and  whether  it  be  true  that  the  title  of  God, 

2c  3 
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divine  perfections,  creation,  and  supreme  vroirshrp^ 
not  attributed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  gospels." 

It  was  for  the  philosopher  Abauzit  to  see  all  this. 
For  myself  I  submit,  with  my  heart  and  mouth  and 
pen,  to  all  that  the  catholic  church  has  decided,  and 
to  all  that  it  may  decide  on  any  other  such  dogma. 
I  will  add  but  one  word  more  on  the  Trinity,  which  i«  a 
decision  of  Calnn's  that  we  have  on  this  mystery. 
This  is  it:— 

"  In  case  any  person  prove  heterodox,  and  scruples 
using  the  words  Trinity  and  Person,  we  believe  not 
that  this  can  be  a  reason  for  rejecting  him  ;  we  should 
support  him  without  driving  him  from  the  chureh, 
and  without  exposing  him  to  any  censure  .as  a  he- 
retic." 

It  was  after  such  a  solemn  declaration  as  this,  that 
John  Calvin — ^the  aforesaid  Calvin,  the  son  of  a  cooper 
of  Noyon — caused  Michael  Servetus  to  be  burnt  at 
Geneva  by  a  slow  fire  with  green  faggots.* 

TRUTH. 

"  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  king 
then  ?  Jesus  answered,  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king. 
To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into 
the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth  ; 
every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice.  Pi- 
late saith  unto  him.  What  is  truth  ?  and  when  he  bad 
said  this,  he  went  out,''  &c.  (St.  John,  chap,  xviii.) 

It  is  a  pity  for  mankind  that  Pilate  went  out,  without 
hearing  the  reply  :  we  should  then  have  known  what 
truth  is.  Pilate  was  not  very  curious.  The  accused, 
brought  before  him,  told  him  that  he  was  king,  that  he 
was  born  to  be  a  king,  and  he  informs  himself  not  how 
this  can  be.  He  was  supreme  judge  in  the  name  of 
CsBsar,  he  had  the  power  of  the  sword,  his  duty  was  to 
penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  these  words.     He  should 

*  Was  that  good  or  consistent  ?    Let  the  followers  of  this  man 
inform  us.— T. 
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have  said,— Tell  me  what  you  understand  by  being 
king  ?  how  are  you  bom  to  be  king,  and  to  bear  wit- 
ness unto  the  truth?  It  is  said  that  you  can  only 
arrive  at  the  ear  of  kings  with  difficulty ;  I,  who  am  a 
judge,  have  always  had  extreme  trouble  in  discovering 
it.  Inform  me,  whilst  your  enemies  cry  outside  against 
you ;  and  you  will  render  me  the  greatest  service  ever 
rendered  to  a  judge.  I  would  rather  learn  to  know 
the  truth,  than  condescend  to  the  tumultuous  demand 
of  the  Jews,  who  wish  me  to  hang  you. 

We  doubtless  dare  not  pretend  to  guess  what  the 
author  of  all  truth  would  have  said  to  Pilate. 

Should  he  have  said, "  Truth  is  an  abstract  word 
which  most  men  use  indifferently  in  their  books  and 
judgments,  for  error  and  falsehood?''  This  definition 
would  be  wonderfully  convenient  to  all  makers  of  sys- 
tems. Thus  the  word  wisdom  is  often  taken  for  folly, 
and  wit  for  nonsense. 

.    Humanly  speaking,  let  us  define  truth,  to  better  un- 
derstand that  which  is  declared — ^such  as  it  is. 

Suppose  that  six  months  only  had  been  taken  to 
teach  Pilate  the  truths  of  logic :  he  would  doubtless 
have  made  this  concluding  syllogism : — A  man's  life 
should  not  be  taken  away  who  has  only  preached  a 
good  doctrine ;  now  he  who  is  brought  before  m6,  ac- 
cording even  to  his  enemies,  has  often  preached  an  ex« 
cellent  doctrine^  therefore  he  should  not  be  punished 
with  death. 

He  might  also  have  inferred  this  other  argument — 
My  duty  is  to  dissipate  the  riots  of  a  seditious  people, 
who  demand  the  death  of  a  man  without  reason  or 
juridical  form ;  now  such  are  the  Jews  on  this  occasion ; 
therefore  I  s)fiould  send  them  away,  and  break  up  their 


We  take  for  granted  that  Pilate  knew  arithmetic ; 
we  will  not  therefore  speak  of  these  kind  of  truths. 

As  to  mathematical  truths,  I  believe  that  he  would 
have  required  three  years  at  least  before  he  could  have 
been  acquainted  with  transcendent  geometry.  The 
truths  of  physics,  combined  with  those  of  geometry, 
would  have  required  more  than  four  years.     We  gene- 
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rally  consume  six  years  in  studying  theology;  I  ask 
twelve  for  Pilate,  considering  that  he  was  a  pagan, 
and  that  six  years  would  not  have  been  too  many  to 
root  out  all  his  old  errors,  and  six  more  to  put  him  in 
a  state  worthy  to  receive  the  bonnet  of  a  doctor.  If 
Pilate  had  had  a  well  organised  head,  I  would  only 
have  demanded  two  years  to  teach  him  metaphysical 
truths,  and  as  these  truths  are  necessarily  united  with 
those  of  morality,  I  flatter  myself  that  in  less  than 
nine  years  Pilate  would  have  become  a  truly  learned 
and  perfectly  honest  man. 

Historical  Truths, 

I  should  afterwards  have  said  to  Pilate, — Historical 
truths  are  but  probabilities.  If  you  have  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  it  is  to  you  a  truth,  which  you  know 
by  intuition,  by  sentiment;  but  to  us  who  live  near 
the  desart  of  Syria,  it  is  merely  a  probable  thing,  which 
we  only  know  by  hearsay.  How  can  we  form  a  per- 
suasion from  report  equal  to  that  of  a  man,  who  hav- 
ing seen  the  thing,  can  boast  of  feeling  a  kind  of  cer- 
tainty. 

He  who  has  heard  the  thing  told  by  twelve  thou-> 
sand  ocular  witnesses,  has  only  twelve  thousand  pro- 
babilities equal*  to  one  strong  one,  which  is  not  equal 
to  certainty. 

If  you  have  the  thing  from  only  one  of  these  wit- 
nesses, you  are  sure  of  nothing— you  must  doubt.  If 
the  witness  is  dead,  you  must  doubt  still  more,  for  you 
can  enlighten  yourself  no  further.  If  from  several  de- 
ceased witnesses,  you  are  in  the  same  state. 

If  from  those  to  whom  the  witnesses  have  only 
spoken,  the  doubt  is  still  augmented. 

From  generation  to  generation  the  doubt  augments, 
and  the  probability  diminishes,  and  the  probability  is 
soon  reduced  to  zero. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  Truth,  according  to  which  the  Accused 
are  judged. 

We  can  be  made  accountable  to  justice  either  for 
deeds  or  words. 
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U  for  deedB,  they  must  be  as  certain  as  will  be  the 
puaishment  to  which  you  will  condemn  the  prisoner ; 
if,  for  example^  you  have  but  twenty  probabilities 
against  him,  these  twenty  probabilities  cannot  equal 
the  certainty  of  his  death.  If  you  would  haye  as 
many  probabilities  as  are  required  to  be  sure  that  you 
shed  not  innocent  blood,  they  must  be  the  fruit  of  the 
unanimous  evidences  of  witnesses  who  have  no  interest 
in  deposing.  From  this  concourse  of  probabilities  a 
strong  opinion  will  be  formed^  which  will  serve  to  ex- 
cuse your  judgment;  but  as  you  will  never  hiave 
entire  certainty,  you  cannot  flatter  yourself  with  know- 
ing the  truth  perfectly.  Consequently  you  should 
always  lean  towards  mercy  rather  than  towards  rigour; 

If  it  concerns  only  facts,  from  which  neither  mto- 
slaughter  nor  mutilation  have  resulted,  it  is  evident 
that  you  should  neither  cause  the  accused  to  be  puf  to 
death  nor  mutilated. 

If  the  question  is  only  of  words,  it  is  still  more  evi- 
dent that  you  should  not  cause  one  of  your  fe^^t^- 
creatures  to  be  hanged  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
used  his  tongue ;  for  all  the  words  in  the  world  being 
but  agitated  air,  at  least  if  they  have  not  caused  mur- 
der, it  is  ridiculous  to  condemn  a  man  to  death  for 
having  agitated  the  air.  Put  all  the  idle  words  which 
have  ever  been  uttered  into  one  scale,  and  in  the 
other  the  blood  of  a  man,  the  blood  will  weigh  down* 
Now,  if  he  who  has  been  brought  before  you  is  only 
accused  of  some  words  which  his  enemies  have  taken 
in  a  certain  sense,  all  that  you  can  do  is  to  repeat 
these  words  to  him,  which  he  will  explain  in  the 
sense  he  intended ;  but  to  deliver  an  innocent  man  to 
the  most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment,  for  words 
that  his  enemies  do  not  comprehend,  is  too  barbarous. 
You  make  the  life  of  a  man  of  no  more  importance 
than  that  of  a  lizard ;  and  too  many  judges  resemble  you. 

TYRANNY. 

,    The  sovereign  is  called  a  tyrant  who  knows  no  laws 
but  his  caprice ;  who  takes  the  property  of  his  subjects ; 
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and  who  afterwards  enlists  them  to  ^o  and  take  that 
of  his  neighbours.  We  have  none  of  these  tyrants  in 
Europe.  We  distinguish  the  tyranny  of  one  and  that 
of  many.  The  tyranny  of  several,  is  that  of  a  body 
which  would  invade  the  rights  of  other  bodies,  and 
which  would  exercise  despotism  by  favour  of  laws 
which  it  corrupts.  Neither  are  there  any  tyrannies  of 
this  kind  in  Europe. 

Under  what  tyranny  should  you  like  best  to  live  ? 
Under  none;  but  if  I  must  choose,  I  should  less  detest 
the  tyranny  of  a  single  one,  than  that  of  many.  A 
despot  has  always  some  good  moments ;  an  assemblage 
of  despots,  never.  If  a  tyrant  does  me  an  injustice, 
I  can  disarm  him  through  his  mistress,  his  confessor, 
or  his  page  ;  but  a  company  of  tyrants  is  inaccessible 
tD  all  seductions.  When  they  are  not  unjust,  they  ar^ 
hc^shy  and  they  never  dispense  favours.*  If  I  have 
but  one  despot,  I  am  at  liberty  to  set  myself  against 
a  wall  when  I  see  him  pass,  to  prostrate  myself,  or  to 
strike  my  forehead  against  the  ground,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country ;  but  if  there  is  a  company 
of  a  hundred  tyrants,  I  ^m  liable  to  repeat  this  cere* 
mony  a  hundred  times  a  day,  which  is  very  tiresome 
to  those  who  have  not  supple  joints.  If  I  have  a  farm 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  our  lords,  I  am 
crushed ;  if  I  complain  against  a  relation  of  the  rela- 
tions of  any  one  of  our  lords,  I  am  ruined.  How  must 
I  act?  I  fear  that  in  this  world  we  are  reduced  to  being 
either  the  anvil  or  the  hammer ;  happy  at  least  is  he 
who  escapes  this  alternative. 

TYRANT. 

*  Tyrannos' formerly  signified"  he  who  had  contrived 
to  draw  the  principal  authority  to  himself;"  as  '  king,' 

♦.The  justice  of  these  observations  will  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  hence  the  mischief  of  confederacies  similar  to  that 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  even  without  imputing  tyranny  to  the  mem* 
bers  composing  them,  being  in  the  strictest  and  most  injurious 
fiense  a  combination  to  support  the  interests  of  the  few  under  all 
circumstances.  Satan  himself  could  not  imagine  a  more  ominoat 
conspiracy  against  maukind  than  a  general  confederacy  of 
rulers.— T, 
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*  BasileuB/  signiBed  ^*  he  who  wa0  charged  with  refetiiig 
affairs  to  the  senate." 

The  acceptations  of  words  ehange  with  time.  Idiot 
at  first  meant  only  a  hermit,  an  isolated  man ;  in  time 
it  became  synonymous  with  fool. 

At  present  the  name  of  tyrant  is  given  to  an  usurper, 
or  to  a  king  who  commits  violent  and  unjust  actions. 

Cromwell  was  a  tyrant  of  both  these  lunds.  A  cit]<» 
zen  who  usurps  the  supreme  authority,  who  in  spite 
of  all  laws  suppresses  the  house  of  peers,  is  without 
doubt  an  usurper.  A  general  who  cuts  the  throat  of 
a  king,  his  prisoner  of  war,  at  once  violates  what  is 
called  the  lows  of  war,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  those 
of  humanity. 

Charles  I.  was  not  a  tyrant,  though  the  victorious 
faction  gave  him  that  name ;  he  was,  it  is  said,  obsti- 
nate, weak,  and  ilUadvised.  I  will  not  be  certain,  for 
I  did  i^t  know  him ;  but  I  am  certain  that  he  was  very 
unfortunate, 

Henry  VIII.  was  a  tyrant  in  his  government  as  in 
his  family,  and  alike  covered  with  the  Mood  of  two 
innocent  wives,  and  that  of  the  most  virtuous  citiasens ; 
he  merits  the  execration  of  posterity.  Yet  he  was  not 
punished,  and  Charles  I.  died  on  i^  scaffold. 

Elizabeth  committed  ah  act  of  tyranny,  and  her 
parliament  one  of  infamous  weakness,  in  causing  queen 
Mary  Stuart  to  be  assassinated  by  an  executioner; 
but  in  the  rest  of  her  government  she  was  not  tyranni-* 
cal;  she  was  clever  and  manoeuvring,  but  prudent 
and  strong. 

Richard  JIL  was  a  barbarous  tyrant;  but  he  was 
punished. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.  was  a  more  execrable  tvrant 
than  any  of  these,  apd  he  wtis  fortunate  in  ail  hit 
undertakings. 

Christian  ll.  was  as  wicked  a  tyrant  as  Alexan-* 
der  VI.  and  was  punished,  but  not  sufiBcently  so^ 

If  we  were  to  reckon  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Roman 
tyrants,  we  should  find  as  msmy  fortunate  as  the 
contrary.  When  I  say  fortunate,  I  speak  according  to 
the  vulgar  prejudice^  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
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word,  acobrdiiig  to  ai^Mannoea ;  for  tb&t  they  can  be 
really  luq^py,  tbut  their  miods  caa  be  coatented  and 
tranqiiil,  apfiears  to  me  to  be  knposaible. 

Conataiitae  the  Grealwas  efideii%  a  tyraftt  io  a. 
double  genae.  la  the  north  of  j^m^and  henamfed 
the  crown  of  the  Roman  empire,  ait  the  head  ofaeve 
foreign  legiona,  notwidistandfeg  all  the  laWs,  and  in 

'^He  of  tiie  senate  and  peoi^,  who  legitnnalaly  eledted 
Mazentins.  He  passed  ul  his  life  in  ciftme,  irolitpln« 
ousness,  fmnd,  and  imposture.  He  was  not^pn* 
nished,  but  was  he  happy?  God  knows;  btrt  I  know 
that  his  subjects  were  not  so. 

The  great  Theodosius  waa  the  most  abominaUe'  of 
tyrants,  when,  undtf  pretenoe  of  ^nng  a  ^east,  he 
caused  fifteen  thousand  Roman  citiaens  to  be  mur* 
dered  in  the  circus,  with  their  wives  «id  ehildrea>  and 
when  he  added  to  this  horror  the  faaey  of  passings 
some  months  without  going  to  tire  lumself  at  high 
mass.  This  lbeodo«us  has  almost  been  placed  in.  tibe 
rank  ot  the  blessed;  but  I  should  be  ¥ery  sorry  :tf  lie 
was  happy  upon  earth.  In  all  cases  it  would  be^«vdl 
to  assure  tyrants  that  they  will  never  be  happy.  ii^?thia 

•  world,  as  it  is  well  to  mike  our  stewards  end  eoeke 
believe  that  they  will  be  etamally  damned  if  A^ 
rob  us*  ..  .    ^ 

The  tyra^s  of  the  Lower  Greek  empire  wQte  ebMXt 

all  dethroned  or  assassinated  by  one  aaoihes.    AJU 

ihese  great  offenders  were  by  turns  the  execulioters  of 

human  and  diviae  Tengeanee.  •  .... 

Among  the  Turkish  tyrants,  we  see  as  many  de* 

t  pOsed  as  those  who  die  in  possession  of  die  Ihronev 
With  regard  to  subaltern  tyrants,  or  the  lower  ordar  of 
monsters,  who  burden  their  masters  with  the  execration 

^  with  which  the^  are  loaded,  the  number  of  these  Ha- 
mans,  these  Sejanuses,  is  infinite.  .      ^ 

UNIVERSITY.  /- 

Du  BouLAi,  in  his  History,  of  the  University  4>f 
Paris,  adopts  the  old,  uncertain,  not  to  say.  fabulous 
tradition,  which  carries  its  origin  to  the  time  of  Ctuu:- 
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lenaa^ne.  It  is  true  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  Oaguih 
aftd  of  €^les  de  Beauvais;  but  in  addition  to  the  fact, 
that  contemporary  authors,— as  E^nhard,  Almon,  Regi- 
BOn^  and  Sigebert,  make  no  mention  of  this  establisn- 
neDt,— Pasquier  and  du  Tillet  expressly  assert,  that  it 
commenced  in  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  reigns  of 
Louis  the  Young  and  of  Philip  Augustus. 

Moreover,  the  first  statutes  of  the  university  were 
drawn  up  by  Robert  de  Corceon,  legate  of  the  pope  in 
the  year  1215,  which  proves  that  it  received  from 
theftrst  the  form  it  retains  at  present;  because  a 
bull  of  Gregory  IX.  of  the  year  1231,  makes  mention 
of  masters  of  theology,  masters  of  law,  physicians,  and 
lastly,  artists.  The  name  *  university' originated  in  the 
supposition,  that  these  four  bodies,  termed  faculties, 
constituted  an  universality  of  studies;  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  comprehended  all  which  could  be  cultivated. 

The  popes,  by  the  means  of  these  establishments,  of 
the  decisions  of  which  they  made  themselves  judges, 
became  m«iters  of  the  instruction  of  the  people;  and 
the  same  spirit  which  made  the  permission  granted  to 
the  members  of  the  parliament  or  Paris  to  inter  them- 
sdves  in  the  habits  of  cordeliers,  be  regarded  as  an 
especial  favour  (as  rdated  in  the  article  Qcete)  dic- 
tated the  decrees  pronounced  by  that  sovereign  court 
«^nst  all  who  dared  to  oppose  an  unintelligible  scho- 
lastic system,  which,  according  to  the  confession  of  the 
abb^  Triteme,  was  only  a  false  science  that  had  vi- 
tiated religion.  In  fact,  that  which  Constantine  had 
only  insinuated  with  respect  to  the  Cumean  Sibyl,  has 
been  expressly  asserted  of  Aristotle.  Cardinal  Palla- 
vicini  supported  the  maxim  of  I  know  not  what  monk 
Paul,  who  pleasantly  observed,  that  without  Aristotle 
the  chureh  would  have  been  deficient  in  some  of  her 
articles  o(  fahh. 

..  Thus  the  celebrated  Ramus,  having  composed  two 
works  in  which  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle 
taught  in  the  universities,  would  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  his  ignorant  rival,  had  not  king 
Francis  I.  referred  to  his  own  judgment  the  process 
xxnumenced  in  Paris  between  Ramus  and   Anthony 

VOL.  VI.  2  i> 


Gonrea.  One  of  the  prmdpal  Gompifltetsf  against  Ra^ 
mus  related  to  the  nuuiaer  ia  vUck  h*  ta«g^  hie 
disciples  to  pronounce  the  letter  Q. 

Ramus  was  not  the  only  disputant  persecuted  for 
these  grave  absurdities.  In  the.  jear  1624,  th^  .par- 
liament of  Paris  banished  from  its  district  &ree  per- 
sons who  wished  to  maintain  theses  openly  against 
Aristotle.  Erery  person  was  ibibidden  to  seUor  HO  cir- 
culate the  propositions  contained  ia  these  tfiesesi  On 
paia  of  corponJ  punishment,  or  to  feeadh  ahy  ophridn 
Agabst  ancient  and  approved  authors,  on'  fnutr-^ 
death.  -  ,, 

The  remonstrances  of  the  Sorbonne,  id  consequeiiee 
of  which  the  same  parliament  issued  a  dedj^cm  a^afeMit 
the  chemists  in  the  ^^ar  1629,  testified  that  itwasiiifr' 
possible  to  impeach  the  principles  of  Aristode^  without 
at  the  same  time  impeaching  ^ose  of  the  sehoksttc 
theology  received  by  me  church.  In  the  mean  titttf;  the 
facultv  having  issued,  in  1566,  a  decree  forbidding  Ihe 
use  or  antimony^  and  the  parliament  having  confinMd 
the  said  decree,  Paumier  de  Caen,  a  great  chearist 
aad<  celebrated  physician  of  Paris,  for  not  eonformiiftg 
10  it,  was  degraded  hi  ^eyear  1609.  Lasttv,^jiMi- 
<Dony  bding  afterwards  insetted  in  the  boc^  -of  ^  nu^ 
«ipto,  compose^  by  ordnr  ^  the  flttuky  in  iibe  ftik 
I6d7,  tho  said  faculty  pertmiftted  the  iise^  of  ilte  lf66; 
ai^eptury  after  hnviog  fisrbi^en  it;  l^Mch^d^isiSiolrllfife 
yoorliamei^  oonfirmed  by ■  »*  no^  decree^  ^  ^it^ui<qilK 
isnirarrity  Mlowed  the  exaniple'  Joif  the  'cteiirMii  itrbteh 
finally  prosoribed-.th^  dootrioe  of  Arii^,  ubdet  ^diii^ 
ddjS^,  and  Approved  ih^  wo#d^  consiubstatttiil/' whii:li 
athad  previously  eettdeiiiiied/^asi'^e  have^fMten  in  the 
.article  Cou^piib.f  ^  ■  S -.»  In. 'j  /• ./ lu.i  n;-^\-^  //v 
-  J  ^What  we  ham  ob80rieidio£^  ^be*  uttitttrsityOf '>ttiito^ 
may^serve  to|^ve.ii»ian  Sdelfct'of  other  uftiv^tslliei^of 
wlack  it  waa>iie|;«riibsd  as^tthe^'modeU  «  fin  foei;'>ih''>tefiw 
tatkm  of  it,  eighlf  l^uirenUties  MUtted  tte'  Mme 
deoiee  as  the  Setbo^s^iintthe'ftfnfUettliy  oeatu#yr  CO 
wity  that  w^n  the  oa^^of  '^^doelbr  w«6'be8t^Tim»  Ae 
candidate  should  be  nmde  4o>sf<^ear  lliat  'he  win  main- 
tain the  immaealaleooiieepli0ii''Of'Ao^'Vlfgtn>Matys 
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whickhe  did  not  rtgard  liowerar  as  tn  urticte  of  fidth, 
but  B0  •  eatkolic  and  pious  optnioii. 

USAGES. 

ContempUhk  Custom$  do  not  always  impli/ a  contemptihk 
Nation^ 

TiiBitE  <irec»set  in  which  we  must  not  judge  of  ft 
natioa  by  iu  usages  and  popular  superstitious.  Sup* 
pORe  Cemfy  aftev  haviag  eonqueied  £gypt»  wishing  to 
malcQ'Commeree  flourish  in  the  Roman  empire,  had  sent 
an  embassy  to  China  by  the  x>ort  of  Arsinoe,  the  Red 
Saa,'.and  w  Indian  Oeean.  The  emperor  Yventi,  the 
fifit  of  ihe  iftame,  then  reigned  in  China;  the  Chinese 
aiuials  represent  him  to  us  as  a  very  wise  and  learned 
piiooei  Aner  receiving  the  ambassadors  of  Csesar  with 
aUx  Chinese  politeness,  he  secretly  informs  himsetf 
ttivongh  bis  mterpjreter  of  theeusloms,  the  usages, 
s<fieneesi  and  religion  of  the  Roman  people;  as  cele* 
bmitjiedin  the  w^st  as  the  Chinese  people  are  in  the 
eas^  He  first  learns  that  their  priests  have  regulated 
their  yeaita  in  so  absurd  a  manner,  that  the  sun  has  al- 
ready entered  the  celestial  signs  of  spring  when  the 
Romans  cfllebf  ate  the  first  feasts  of  w\nter.  He  learnt 
that  this  naliom  at  a  great  expense  supports  a  college 
of  priests,  wh(0  know  exactly  the  time  in  which  they 
nfmtt  embark,  and  when  they  should  give  battle,  by  the 
isfspectitOb  of  a  bullock's  liver,  or  the  manner  in  which 
fowls  eat  grain.  This  saewd  science  was  formerly 
taught  to  Uie  Romans  by  a  little  god  named  Tages, 
who  came  out  of  the  earth  in  Tuscany.  These  people 
adore  a  supreme  and  only  God,  whom  they  alwaya  call 
very  great  and  very  good  God ;  yet  they  have  built  a 
temfie  ;to.  acoiirtesan  named  Flora,  and  the  good  wo- 
men of  Rome  have  almost  ail  little  eods — ^penates — in 
their  houses,  about  four  or  five  inches  hi§^  One  of 
these  liUfe  divinities  is  the  goddess  of  bosoms,  another 
that  of  posteriors.  They  have  e  vena  penate  whom  they  call 
the  gad Peditum*  The  emperor  Yventi  began  to  laugh: 
and  the  tribunals  of  Nankin  at  first  think  with  liim, 
that^libe  Roman  ambassadors  are  knaves  or  impostors, 
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"Who  hsnre  taken  the  tkle  of  envoys  of  theRom$tn  repi|f><» 
He ;  but  as  the  emperot  is  as  iusft  ^s  he  is  polite,,  he.  has 
particular  conversations  witli  them.  He  thto  learns 
that  the  Roman  priests  were  very  ignorant,  but  "that 
Ceesar  actually  reformed  the  calendar.  They  confesi  to 
him,  that  the  college  of  augtirs  wa^  established'^h^tfte 
time  of  their  early  barbarity,  that  they  have  alldlired 
this  ridiculous  'institution,  tieeoiiie  dear  to  'a  peddle 
Long  ignorant,  to  exist,  but  that  all  sensible  peopie 
laugh  at  the  augurs;  thatCeasar  dever  consulted  them ; 
that,  according  to  the  account  of  a  very  great  maa 
named  Cato,  no  augur  could  ever  look  ano^r  in  the 
face  without  laughing t  and  finally,  that  CH^ero,  tite 
greatest  orator  and  beat  philosopher  of  Rome,  wrote  a 
tittle  work  against  the  augura,  entitled  *  Of  IMvination,* 
in  which  he  delivers  up  to  eternal  ridicule  all  the  predtc- 
tions  and  sorceries  of  soothsayers  with  which  thie  earth 
ia  infatuated.  The  emperor  of  China  has  the^curiosity 
to  read  this  book  of  Cicero ;  the  interpreters  translate 
it;  and  in  consequence  he  admires^at  once  the  book  and 
the  Roman  repubhc»  / 

VAMPIRES. 

What  !  is  it  in  our  eighteenth  century  that  van^ 
pires  exist?  Is  it  after  the  reigns  of  Locke^  Shafitea- 
bury,  Trenchard,  and  Collins?  Is  it  under  thosei  ,of 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  St.  Lambert,  and  Ducloa,  that 
we  believe, in  vampires,  and  that  the  reverend  fatheir 
Dom  Calmet,  benedictine  priest  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Vannes  and  St.  Hidulpbe,  abb^  of  Sen0D,*«^an 
abbey  of  an  hundred  thousand  Itvref  a  year,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  twir other  abbeys  of  the  same.rerenue^ 
— has  printed  and  reprinted  the  history  of  vampirea» 
with  the  approbation  of  the  SorbonA^  signed  Marcitli? 

These  vampires  vsere  oorpses,  who  went  out  6f  theif 
graves  at.  night  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  living,- either 
at  their  throats  or  stomacba,  «fter  which  they  returned 
to  their  cemeteries.  The  persona,  so  sucked  watifed^ 
gre^4^1e» .  and  .&1L  into^jconsmfflpUons  ;  whik  .the 
sucking  corpses  grew  fat,  gpt^  rosy,  ancl  enjoyed  an 
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excdletit  appetile,  It  wds  in  Poland,  Hi»g«ry, 
Sileftia,  Moravia,  Austria,  ai|d  Lorraine,  that  the  dead 
made  this  good  cheer.    We  never  heard  speak  of  vam- 

G'res  in  London,  nor  even  at  Paris.  I  confess,  that  in 
ith  these  cities  there  were  stock-iobbers,  brokers^ 
and  nien  of  bnsinessi  who  racked  the  blood  of  the  people 
in  broad  day-light;  but  they  were  not  dead,  though  Gor-> 
ru|>ted.  ThAse  triie  suckers  lived  not  in  cemeteries,  but 
in  very  agreeable  palacieis* 

Who  wiQuld  believe^  that  we  derive  the  idea  of  vam- 
pires from  Greece?  Not  fiom  the  Greece  of  Alexan<» 
aer, Aristotle,  Plato,  Epicurus  and  Demosthenes;  but 
£rom  christian  Greece^  unfortunately  schismatic* . 

For  a  long  time,  christians  of  the  ureek  rite  have  wa^ 
gined  thalb  ^he  bodies  of  christians  of  the  Latijn  church, 
buried  in  Greepe,  do  not  decay,  because  th^y  arees*- 
communicated*  This  is  precisely  the  contrary  idea  to 
that  of  w^  christians  of  the  Latin  chuich,  who  believe 
that  corpses  whi<^  do  not  corrupt  are  marked,  with 
the  seal  of  eternal  beatitude*  So  much  so,  indeed*  th^t 
when  we  have  paid  an  hundred  thousand  crowns  So 
Rome^  to  give  ^em  a  saint's  brevet,  we  adore  them 
with  the  worship  of '  d^lia\ 

The  Greeks  are  persuaded  that  these  dead  are  sor- 
eerers;  they  call  them  'broncolacas/or  *  vrouoola^s,^ 
acobtdiug  as  lUej^  pronounce  the  second  lel^r  of  Che 
alphabet.  TheGrefek  corpeea  go  into  houses  to  stick 
th^:bh>odMOf  little  iohildiiea,  to  eat  the'  silpp^r  ofHbe 
fiidicitsafliAsiotherif,  drfak  their  wine,  and  break  iall  th« 
farnilare.  .They  can  onlrbe  putto  rights  by^b^ming 
tfaasm  wknrthey  are(<;angbt^  But  Ae  pfOcaution  inurt 
betiAfinoffiot  pnttin^  them  mto the  Are  ttn»il  'after 
dMir  hcaiita 'are  torn  oat^  whidi  most  be  tarnt  sepa^ 
ralelj;  ../  !••  .-.'"j  .<      >  ;•  •....!        >      i  •"«■  ■•     '■-'• 

illie  ^ebraled  Tou#neft)rS^  sentiinto  ^he:  Lefomt  by 

ix>diB  jXI Vv,  ns'  ^ell  «s  eo  many  oCher  virtiao8or,'^>  iras 

witheisiifiall  ^^atets  attribu«ed^to>on0  of  theso  '  brou- 

eofaicas^^a;nditoi;faiS'cerMMMiy*    > 

'  After  8bmidep,notlmgiseDmmbnic«tedmore promptly 

-  -         '-'  -   ■•      i"    •'   ■■     '■ "^  ■* 

*  Toursefort,  t^I*  i.  psgt  1&5,  sad  foU^fwrng. 
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Iban  fuperstilm,  fisM^atkisra,  !9oroetyr«ttd  t^ 
those  ttimd  from  the  deftd..  Tbtm  mere  biilBeolaaaa 
in  Wallaehia^  Moldavia,  »Dd«  8omjeianumg<<ihe  Polo&ii^- 
4if8^.who  are  of  tbe  Boioiah  cbiwoli.  i  Tliia  eopemtiiion 
being. absent^  they  acquired  i^  ivd  it  wenfr/thrcniph 
all  the  east  of  Germany.  Nothing  was  afokcfti  of/bmi 
vfonpires,  from  1730  to  173i^i(ll^  were  laid  in  wAk 
for,  their  hearts  torn  out  and  burikt^  They  ses^ffArfied 
the  ancient  martyrs-^^he  more  i they  were  bvriit^  the 
more  the  abounded. 

y  Finally >  Calmet  became  th^r  historian,  add  treated 
vampires  aa  he  treated  the  Old  and  New  Te&tament,  by 
relating  faithfully  all  that  has  been  said  before,  him. 

The  most  curious  things,  in  my  opinion^  were  the  verbal 
auit^  juridiieally  conducted,  concerning  the  dead  who 
went  from  their  tombs  to  suck  the  little  boys  and  girls 
of  their  neighbourhood.  Caknet^elates^  that  in  Hun- 
gar^^  itwo  officers  delegated  by  the  emperor  Gharks  VL 
assisted  by  the  bailiff  of  the  place  and  an  exeontioBer, 
held  an  inquest  on  a  vampire,  who  had  been  dead  six 
uteekA  and  who. sucked  all  the  neighbourhood.  They 
found  him  in  hiti  coffin,  fresh  and  jolty,  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  liking  for  food.  The  bailiff  passed  his  sen- 
tenoe;  the  executioner  tore  out  the  vampire's  heart, 
and  burnt  it,  after  which  he  feasted  no  more. 

Who^.  after  this^  dares  to  doubt  of  the  resuscitated 
dead,  with  which  our  ancient  legends  are  filled,  and 
of  all  the  micaeles  related  by  BoUandus,  and  the  sin- 
cere and  revered  Dom  Ruinart? 
r  l^pu  wiU  fi^d  stories  of  vampires  in  the  Jewi^  Letters 
of  D*Argens,  whom  the  iesuit  authors  of  the  journal 
. Df  Jreirottx  have' accused  of  believing  nothing*  It 
.jhooldbe  observed  how  they  tnumph  in  the  history  of 
I  the; vampire  of  Hungary^  how  they  thaaked  God  and 
the  ^rein  for^having  at  last,  eonveited  this  poor  ]>'Ar- 
geoAj^thechambertainof aking  who  did  notlikelieve  in 
..vampireB*  ^'Behold,**  said  they,  '^.tibis&mopaaiibetiever, 
who  dared  to  throw  doubts  on.the  apfieHratiGe  of  the 
angel  to  tha  holy  virgin;  on  thestar.  whiohconduoied 
the  magi;  on  the  cure  of  the  possessed;  on  the  immer* 
sion  of  two  thousand  swine  into  slake;  on  an  eclipse  of 


llier«tttt>  at  Ae  ftiil  oiooq  ;  cnifaie  fManwetion  of  the  dead 
who>'iniliedinJeniMleiii;-w|iis  heart  is  softened,  his 
mitid  is  enKghteoMi :  he  belieTes  in  vampires.'^ 
.  •  Thereind  kMfer  neMMiiiiedany  qvestien,  but  to  ex- 
awmiei  whetlier  all  lliese  dead  were  raised  by  their  own 
virtue,  by  the  power  of  God,  ov  by  that  of  the  devil. 
Sefveral  goeat  thcotogiane  of  LorrMoe,  of  Moravia,  and 
Hungary,  displayed  their  ^opinions  and  their  seience. 
They  related  mil  that  St.  Augusttn,  St.  Ambrose,  and 
so  m$iny  other  saints,  had  most  unintelligtbiy  said  on  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The^  related  all  the  miracles  of  St. 
Stephen,  which  are  fonnd  in  the  seventh  book  ofthe  works 
of  Skt^Angnstin.  This  is  oneof  the  most  carioas'Of  them : — 
In  ^  city  of  Aubeal  in  Africa,  a  young  man  was 
crushed' to  death  by  the  ruins  of  a  wall ;  the  widowvim* 
mediately  invoked  St.  Stephen,  to  whom  she  was  very 
mnch  devoted.     St.  Stephen  raised  him.     He  was 
asked  what  he  had  seen  in  the  other  world.     Sirs,  said 
he,  when  my  soul  quitted  my  body,  it  met  an  infinity  of 
souls,  who  asked  it  more  questions  about  this  wovld 
than  you  do  on  the  other.     I  went  I  know  not  whither, 
when  I  met  St.  Stephen,  who  said  to  me,  Give  back  that 
which  thou  hast  received.     I  answered.  What  shonld  I 
give  back  ?  you  have  given  me  nothing.    He  repeated 
three  times,' Give  back  that  which  thou  hast  received. 
Then  I  comprehended  that  he  spoke  ofthe  oredo:  f 
repeated  my  xH-edo  to  bias,  and  suddenly  he  raised  me. 

Above  alC  they  quoted  the  stories  related  by  Sulnicius 
Severus,  in  the  life  of  St.  Martin.  They  provea  that 
St«  Martin^  with  some  others,  raised  up  a  condemned 
soul. 

But  all  these  stories,  however  true  they  might  he,  had 
nothing  in  commpn  with  the  vampires  who  rose  to  suck 
tiie  blood  of  their  neighbours,  and  afterwards  replaced 
themselves  in.th«r  coAns.  They  looked  if  they  could 
not  find  in  the  Qld  Testament,  or  in  the  mythology, 
;  some  .vampire  whom  they  could  quote  as  an  example; 
but  theyiQHJBfl  aone^  4t  was  proved,,  however,  that 
the  deaddcaBknaBd  <aty  since  in  so«(iaoy  antient  na- 
tions food  was  fdaced  on  their  tombs. 

^The  difficulty  was  to  know  whether  it  was  the  soul 
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or  the  body  of  the  dead  which  ate.  It  was  decided  that 
itvas  both.  Delicate  ,^d  unsubstantial  things,  a» 
sweetmeats,  whipped  cream,  uid  melting  fruits,  were  for 
the  Bimk  and  roast  beef  and  die  Uke  wese  for  tiia  bsd  ju. 

The  kbgs  of  Persia  w«re,  said  tbej[»  the  lltst  who 
caused  themselves  to  be  served  with  viands  after 
their  death.  Almost  all  the  kings  of  the  present  day 
imitate  them,  but  they  are  the  monks  who  eat  their 
dinner  and  supper^  and  drink  their  wine.  Thus,  pro- 
perly speaking,  kings  are  not  vampires:  the  true  vam- 
pires are  the  monks,  who  e$t  at  me  expense  of  both 
kings  and  people. 

It  is  very  true,  that  St.  Stanislaus,  who  had  bought 
a  considerable  estate  from  a  PoHsh  gentleman,  and  not 
paid  him  for  it,  beiqg  brought  before  king  Boleslas,  by 
his  heirs,  raised  up  the  gentleman ;  but  this  was  solely 
to  get  quittance.  It  is  not  said  that  he  gave  a  single 
glass  of  wine  to  the  seller,  who  returned  to  the  other 
world  without  having  eaten  or  drunk.  They  after"* 
wards  treated  of  the  grand  question,  whether  a  vampire 
could  be  absolved  who  died  excommunicated,  which 
comes  more  to  the  point. 

I  am  not  profound  enough  in  theology  to  give  my 
Opititon  on  this  subject,  but  I  would  wilnngly  b^  for 
absolution,  because  in  all  doubtful  affidrs  We  should 
take  the  mBdest  part.  ' 

Odia  restringenda,  favores  ampliandi*.  .  f 

The  result  of  all  this  is,,tiiat  a  great  part  of  Eurq)^ 
has  been  infested  ,with  vampires  tor  Avje  or  siac  vears/ 
and  that  there  are  now  no  more ;  that  we  b^ve  biad  Cjon* 
vulaipn^ies  in  France  for  twenty  years,  and  that  we 
have  them  ^o  longer ;  that  we  nave  had  demomaca 
for  seventeen  hundred  years»  but  have  them  no  lopgeri 
(hat  the  dead  have  been  raised  ever  since  the  days  of 
Hippolytus,  but  diat  they  are  raised  no  longer ;  and  last- 
ly^ thatwehave  had  jesiifks^  S^s^Sf  Portugalyi^nanc^^ 
and  ttie  two  Siciliea,.biil  that  sfe^siBe  them  no  Ungetm^ 

..      M  I  ■  ■  I      ■.■"■'       J  >'  l|    I  *         

«  The  laUer  are  in  existence  again*  and  it  will  not  be  their  &uU 
if  the  rest  of  the  series  do  not  follow*— T. 
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A  BmaU'Tawn  cf  Umiria^  nike  kagueifrom  Mome$  cndt 
vicideAtaUy^  of  the  Dwinii^  ofJuguitus. 

Those  wbo  Ioto  tlie  studjf  of  history  are  glad  to  un- 
derstand by  what  title  a  citizen  of  Veletri  governed  an 
empire,  which  extended  from  mount  Taurus  to  mount 
Atbs,  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the'  western  ocean, 
it  was  not  as  perpetual  aictatoi;  this  title  had  beea  too 
fatal  to  Julius  Cesar,  and  Augustus  bore  it  only  eleven 
days.  The  fear  of  perishing  like  his  predecessor,  and 
the  counsels  of  Agrippaji  induced  him  to  take  other  mea« 
sures :  he  insensibly  concentrated  in  his  own  person 
all  the  dignitiies  of  the  republic.  Thirteen  consulates, 
the  tribunate  renewed  in  his  favour  every  ten  years,  the 
name  of  prince  of  the  senate,  that  of  imperator,  which 
at  first  signified  only  the  general  of  an  army,  but  to 
which  it  was  known  how  to  bestow  a  more  extensive 
signification, — such  were  tfie  tides  which  appeared  to 
legitimate  his  power. 

The  senate  lost  nothing  by  his  honours,  but  pre- 
served even  its  most  extensive  rights.  Augustus  di- 
vided with  it  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  but  retained 
the  principal  for  himself:  finally,  he  was  master  of  the 
public  treasury  and  the  soldiery,  and  in  fact  sovereign. 

What  is  more  strange,  Jiilius  Csesar  having  been 
enisled  among  the  gods  after  his  deadi,  Augustus  was 
ordained  God  while  living.  It  is  true  he  was  not  alto- 
gether a  god  hi  Rome,  but  he  was  sb  in  the  proVincfesi 
where  he  had  temples  and  priests.  The  abbey  of  Atnai 
at  Lyons  was  a  fin^  temple  of  Augustus.  '  Horace  says 
to  him —  '         •   ' 

Juranda9f)ue  tuuin  per  nomeo  ppnimus  aras. 

Thatis  to  jsay^  amop^  like  ij^MMans  existed eoarlieM  so 
finished^  as  to*<baiP»  snuall'akars  in-their-iioiviesrdedi* 
cated  to  Augustus,  "fte  was  llieiefore  canvniied  during 
his'Kfe,  and  the  name  of  god  Yditjus)  became  the  title 
or  nickname  of  all  the  succeeding  emperors.  Caligula 
constituted  himself  a  god  without  difficulty,  and  was 
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worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux :  his 
statue  was  placed  bet^reen  thit>se  of  the  twins,  and  they 
sacrificed  to  him  peacocks,  pheasants,  and  Numidian 
fowls,  until  they  ended  hy  immolating,  himself.  Nero 
bore  the  name  of  god,  before  he  was  condemned  by 
^  senate  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  a  slave. 

We  are  not  to  imaeine  that  the  name  of  *  gpfl '  sig^ 
nified,  in  regard  to  £ese  monsters,  th^t  which  wett8»9 
derstand  by.  it :  the  blasphemy  could  not  be  csmeA 
qnite  so  far.  ^  DiviHs '  pieeisely  answers  to  <  sanettis/ 
The  Augustan  list  of  proscriptions^  and  the  filthy  ^^ 
gram  against  Fulvia,  are  not  the  productions  ot  a  diio* 

There  were  twelve  conspiracies  against  this  god»  ii 
we  include  the  pretended  plot  of  Cinna;  but  none  cf 
them  succeeded ;  and  of  all  the  wretches  who  have 
usurped  diving  honours,  Augustus  was  doubtleso  the 
most  fortun^ate.  It  was  he,  indeed,  who  actually  ^»w 
minated  the  Roman  republic ;  for  C«sar  was  dictator 
only  six  months,  and  Ai^^stus  reigned  forty  years. 
It  was  during  his  reign  that  manners  changed  with  the 
government.  The  armies,  formerlv  composed  of  the 
Roman  legions  and  people  of  Italy,  were  in  th^e  en4 
made  up  from  all  the  barbarians,  who  naturally  enough 
placed  emperors  of  their  ^wn  country  on  the  wroBe« 

In  the  diird  century,  they  raised  up  thirty  tyrants  at 
one  tim^,  of  whom  some  were  natives  of  Transylvania, 
others  of  Gfi;ui ,  Britain,  and'  Germany.  Diocleaiai»  WM 
the  son  of  a  Dalmatian  slave ;  Maximian  Hercules,-  a 
pea^sAt  <d  Sinnik;  u^d  Tbeodosius,  a  native  of  Spain 
•-^not^n  civilized. 

Wa  knoif  how  the  Roman  empire  was  fiodlj.  de- 
stroyed; how  the  Turks  have  subjugated  one  halv^nd 
how  the  name  of  the  other  still  subsists  among  the  Marco* 
mass  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  The  most  sioffukr 
of  dl  its  revolutions  however,  and  the  most  astonishing 
of  ali  spectacles,  is  the  mahner  in  which  its  ca|fitd  is 
governed  and  inhabited  at -this  moment. 
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The  forger  of  whom  we  have  so  miich  spoken,  who 
niide  the  testament  of  cardinal  Richelieu^  says  in 
chapter  iv.  «<  That  it  would  be  ttmch  better  to  allow 
▼ttaalltjf  and  the  '  droit  annueF  to  continue  to  exist, 
than  to  abolirfi  these  two  establishments,  which  are  not 
to  be  changed  suddenly  without  shaking  the  state.^ 

All  France  repeated,  and  believed  they  repeated 
after  cardinal  Richelieu,  that  the  sale  of  oiEces  of  judi* 
catdre  was  very  advantageous. 

The  abb^  de  St.  Pierre  was  the  first  who,  still  be- 
lieving that  the  pretended  testament  was  the  ckrdinal's, 
dared  to  say  in  his  observation  on  chapter  iv.— "  The 
cardinal  engaged  himself  on  a  bad  subject,  in  maintain-^ 
ing  that  the  sale  of  places  can  be  advantageous  to  the 
state.  It  is  trae,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  otherwise 
reimburse  all  the  charges.'^ 

.  Thus  Ais  abuse  appeared  to  every  body,  not  only 
irrsformable,  but  usefu].  They  were  so  accustomed  to 
this  opprobrium  that  they  did  not  feel  it ;  it  seemed 
Eternal  $  yet  a  single  man  in  a  few  months  has  over- 
tfarown  it. 

Let  us  therefore  repeat,  that  all  may  be  done,  all  may 
be  ci)rrected ;  that  the  great  fault  of  almost  all  who 
WfBm,  is  having  but  half  wills  and  half  means.  If 
Peter  tlie  Great  had  not  willed  strongly,  two  thousand 
leagues  of  country  wo^ld  still  be  barbarous. 

H^  can  we  give  water  in  Pttrie  to  thirty  thousand 
houses*  which  want  it?  How  can  we  pay  ttie  ddl>ts  of 
dfij>state?  How  cdn  we  threw  off  the  dreaded  tyranny 
6i  a  f<)reign  power,  which  is  not  a  power,  and  to  whicn 
we  pOL^  the  first  fruits  as  a  tribute?  Dare  to  wish  it, 
and  ^u  will  arrive  at  your  object  more  easily  than  you 

*  f^if^M  the  restpm^ion.Df  Ae  Bcmrbote,  a  body  of  ca|»itaUtte^ 
many  ot"whom  wer^  EngUsli,  aoiiffbt  to  obtain  miniiterial  protao 
tion,  to  lerve  Pari*  with  water  i  but  it  being  found  that  the  pipet 
muit  necessarily^  be  furnished  by  this  country,  national  fteiings 
were  aUowed  to  interfere,  and  Voltaire's  hint  is  unattended  to  at 
this  hour.  The  silly  water-works  at  Versailles  were  once  the 
source  of  Parisian  pride ;  how  much  more  would  Louis  XIV.  have 
done  for  his  snbieeto,by  conveying  the  water  into  their  houses !— T. 
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extirpated  the  jesaits,  and  purged  the  theatre  of  petits- 
maitres. 

VENICE; 

AND,   IKCIDEKTALLY,   07    LIBERTY. 

No  power  can  reproach  the  Venetians  with  having 
acquired  their  liberty  by  revolt;  none  can  say  to  them, 
I  haVe  freed  you — here  is  the  diploma  of  your  manu* 
mission. 

They  have  not  usurped  their  rights,  as  Ceesar  usurped 
empire,  or  as  so  many  bishops,  commencing  with  that 
of  Home,  have  usurped  royal  rights.  They  are  lords 
of  Venice  (if  we  dare  use  the  audacious  comparison) 
as  God  is  lord  of  the  earth,  because  he  founded  it. 

Attila,  who  never  took  the  title  of  the  scourge  of  God, 
ravaged  Italy.  He  has  as  much  right  to  do  so,  as  Char- 
lemagne the  Austrasian,  Arnold  the  Corinthian  bas- 
tard, Guy  duke  of  Spoleto,  Berenger  marquis  of 
Friuli,  or  the  bishops  who  wished  to  make  themselves 
sovereigns  of  it. 

In  this  time  of  military  and  ecclesiastical  robberies, 
Attila  passed  as  a  vulture,  and  the  Venetians  saved 
themselves  in  the  sea  as  kingfishers,  which  hone  assist 
or  protect ;  they  make  their  nest  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  they  enlarge  it,  they  people  it,  they  defend  it, 
they  enrich  it.  I  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
just  possession?  Our  father  Adam,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  that  fine  country  of  Mesopotamia,  was  not 
more  justly  lord  and  gardener  of  terrestrial  paradise. 

I  have  read  the  **  Squittinio  della  liberty  di  Venezia," 
and  I  am  indignant  at  it. 

What !  Venice  could  not  be  originally  free,  because 
the  Greek  emperors,  superstitious,  weak,  wicked,  and 
barbarous,  said — ^This  new  town  has  been  built  on  our 
ancient  territory;  and  because  a  German  having  the 
litfe  of  Emperor  of  the  West,  says — ^This  town  being  in 
the  west,  is  of  our  domain  ? 

It  seems  to  me  like  a  flying  fish,  pursued  at  once  by 
a  falcon  and  a  shark,  but  which  escapes  both.* 

•  The  ■bark  hu  finally  d^foared  it.— T, 
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Sannazarius  was  very  right  in  saying,  in  comparing 
Rome  and  Venice — 

Illam  homines  dices,  banc  possuisse  Decs. 

Rome  lost,  by  Ceesar,  at  the  end  of  five  hundred 
years,  its  liberty  acquired  by  Brutus.  Venice  has  pre- 
served her's  for  eleven  centuries,  and  I  hope  she  will 
always  do  so.* 

Genoa !  why  dost  thou  boast  of  showing  the  grant 
of  a  Berenger,  who  gave  thee  privileges  in  the  year 
958  ?  We  know  that  concessions  of  privileges  are  but 
titles  of  servitude.  And  this  is  a  fine  title !  the  charter 
of  a  passing  tyrant,  who  was  never  properly  acknow- 
ledged in  Italy,  and  who  was  driven  from  it  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  charter ! 

The  true  charter  of  liberty  is  independence,  main-, 
tained  by  force.  It  is  with  the  point  of  the  sword,  that 
diplomas  should  be  signed  securing  this  natural  prero- 
gative. Thou  hast  lost,  more  than  once,  thy  privilege 
and  thy  strong  box,  since  1748:  it  is  necessary  to  take 
care  of  both.f  Happy  Helvetia!  to  what  charter 
owest  thou  thy  liberty  ?  To  thy  courage,  thy  firmness, 
and  thy  mountains. — But  I  am  thy  emperor.  But  I 
will  have  thee  be  so  no  longer. — ^Thy  fathers  have  been 
the  slaves  of  my  fathers.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  their 
children  will  not  serve  thee. — But  I  have  the  right  at- 
tached to  my  dignity.  And  we  have  the  right  of  na* 
ture.  X 

When  had  the  Seven  United  Provinces  this  incon- 
testable right?   At  the  moment  in  which  they  were 


*  The  futility  of  this  wish  is  now  a  matter  of  fact,  and  without 
feeling  much  lor  Venetian  government,  the  manner  is  a  Tiolent 
human  outrage. — ^T. 

t  Both  are  gone;  nor  is  the  loss  unconnected  with  British  feel- 
ings, and  transactions.  The  proclamation  of  a  British  general  is 
on  record,  as  also  the  diplomacy^  of  possibly  the  only  English  mi- 
nister that  ever  lived,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
the  comparative  liberty  of  his  country  as  an  usage!— T, 

X  This  is  the  lansuage  of  nature  and  common  sense :  had  th^ 
Spaniards  put  it  forth  manfully,  they  might  have  fared  better; 
worse  than  their  present  fate  they  could  scarcely  have  encoun- 
tered.—T. 
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united;  and  from  that  time  Philip  II.  was  the  rebel. 
What  a  great  man  was  William,  prince  of  Orange  :  he 
found  them  slaves,  and  he  made  them  free  men  ! 

Why  is  liberty  so  rare? 

Because  it  is  the  first  of  blessings. 

VERSE. 

It  is  easy  to  write  in  prose^  but  very  difficult  to  be  a 
poet.  More  than  one  ^  prosateur'  has  affected  to  despise 
poetry ;  in  reference  to  which  propensity,  we  may  call 
to  mind  the  bon^mot  of  Montaigne :  ^^  We  cannot  at- 
tain to  poetry ;  let  us  revenge  ourselves  by  abusing  it" 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  Montesquieu,  being 
unable  to  succeed  in  verse,  professed,  in  his  Persian 
Letters,  to  discover  no  merit  in  Virgil  or  Horace.  The 
eloquent  Bossuet  endeavoured  to  make  verses,  but 
they  wene  detestable;  he  took  eare  however  not  to  de- 
claim against  great  poets. 

Fenelon  scarcely  made  better  verses  than  Bossuet, 
but  knew  by  heart  all  the  fine  poetry  of  antiquity.  His 
mind  was  full  of  it,  and  he  continually  quotes  it  in  his 
letters. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  l^ere  never  existed  a  truly 
eloquent  man,  who  did  not  love  poetry.  I  will  simply 
Cite,  for  ezamj^e,  C«esar  and  Cicero ;  the  one  composed 
a  tragedy  on  ^dipus,  and  we  have  pieces  of  poetry  by 
the  latter  .which  might  pass  among  the  best  that 
preceded  LucHretius,  Vir^l,  and  Horace.* 

A  certain  abb6  Trublet  has  printed  that  he  cannot 
read  a  po^m  ^t  oiM^e  from  beginning  to  end.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Abb^ !  but  what  can  we  read,  what  can  we  under- 
stand, what  can  we  do,  for  a  long  time  together^  any 
more  than  poetry  ? 

'■>■''      ■      ■     '■'  '■♦     \  ']'        '      '.'       ' ■  '.  

*  Here  Voltaire  proceeds  to  a  long  verbal  examination  of  the 
QOntlrnctlon  of  Trench  verBes,  which  would  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  interest  any  reader  out  of  France,  or  in  translation  j  or 
p^bly  within  Franoe  at  the  pr^nt  moment.— T. 
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Fi^bidden  Viands,  Dangerous  ViandM.'-'A  short  Exami- 
nation  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Precepts,  and  of  those 
of  the  Jncient  Philosophers. 

ViAKD  comes  no  doubt  from  victu8,^-that  which 
nourishes  and  sustains  life:  fromvictus  was  formed  vi* 
yentia;  from  viventia,  viand.  This  word  should  be  ap- 
plied to  all  that  is  eaten,  but  by  the  caprice  of  all  lan- 
guages, the  custom  has  prevailed  of  refusing  this  de^ 
nomination  to  bread,  milk,  rice,  pukes,  fruits,  and 
fish,  and  of  giving  it  only  to  terrestrial  animals.  This 
seems  contrary  to  reason,  but  it  is  the  fancy  of  all 
languages,  and  of  those  who  formed  them. 

Some  of  the  first  christians  made  a  scruple  of  eating 
that  which  had  been  ofiered  to  the  gods,  of  whatever 
nature  it  might  be.  St  Paul  approved  not  of  this 
scruple.  He  writes  to  the  Corinthiuis, — '^  Meat  com* 
mendeth  us  not  to  God :  for  neither  if  we  eat,  are  we 
the  better;  neither  if  we  eat  not,  are  we  the  worse."* 
.He  merely  exhorts  tiiem  not  to  eat  viands  immolated 
to  the  gods,  before  those  brothers  who  might  be  scan- 
dalized at  it.  We  see  not,  after  that,  why  he  so  ill 
treats  St.  Peter,  and  reproadies  him  with  having  eaten 
forbidden  viands  with  the  Gentiles.  We  see  elsewhere,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Simon  Peter  was  author- 
ised to  eat  of  all  mdifierently ;  for  he  one  day  saw  the 
firmament  open,  and  a  great  sheet  descending  by  the 
four  corners  from  heaven  to  earth;  it  was  covered  with 
all  kinds  of  four-footed  beasts,  with  all  kinds  of  birds 
and  reptiles  (or  animals  which  swim)  and  a  voice  cried 
to  him—"  Kill  and  eat."* 

You  will  remark,  that  Lent  and  fast  days  were  not 
then  instituted.  Nothing  is  ever  done,  except  by  de- 
grees. We  can  here  say  for  the  consolation  of  the 
weak,  that  the  quarrel  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
should  not  alaim  us :  saints  are  men.  Paul  commenced 


*  I.  Corinthians,  viii.  8. 
t  Acti,  I. 
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by  being  the  jailor,  and  even  the  executioner,  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus;  Peter  had  denied  Jesus;  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  dawning,  suffering,  militant,  tri- 
umphant church,  has  always  been  divided,  from  the 
Ebionites  to  the  Jesuits. 

I  think  that  the  Brachmans,  so  anterior  to  the  Jews, 
might  well  have  been  divided  also ;  but  they  were  the 
first  who  imposed  upon  themselves  the  law  of  not 
eating  any  animal.  As  they  believed  that  souls  passed 
and  repassed  from  human  bodies  to  those  of  beasts, 
they  would  not  eat  their  relations.  Perhaps  their  best 
reason  was  the  fear  of  accustoming  men  to  carnage, 
and  inspiring  them  with  ferocious  manners. 

We  know  that  Pythagoras,  who  studied  geometry 
and  morals  among  them,  embraced  this  humane  doc- 
trine, and  brought  it  into  Italy.  His  disciples  followed 
it  a  very  Jong  time :  the  celebrated  philosophers,  Ploti- 
'  nus,  Jamblicus,  and  Porphyry,  recommended  and  even 
practised  it ; — ^though  it  is  very  rare  to  practise  what  is 
preached.  The  work  of  Porphyry  on  abstinence  from 
meat,  written  in  the  middle  of  our  third  century,  and 
very  well  translated  into  our  language  by  M.  oe  Ba- 
rigni,  is  very  much  esteemed  by  the  learned  ;  but  it  has 
not  made  more  disciples  among  us  than  the  book  of 
the  physician  H6quet.  It  is  in  vain  that  Porphyry 
proposes,  as  models,  the  Brahmins  and  Persian  magi  of 
the  first  class,  who  had  a  horror  of  the  custom  of  bu- 
rying the  entrails  of  other  creatures  in  our  own ;  he  is 
not  now  followed  by  the  fathers  of  La  Trappe.  The 
work  of  Porphyry  is  addressed  to  one  of  his  ancient 
disciples,  named  Firmus,  who  it  is  said  turned  christian, 
to  have  the  liberty  of  eating  meat  and  drinking  wine. 

He  shows  Firmus,  that  m  abstaining  from  meat  and 
strong  liquors,  we  preserve  the  health  of  the  soul  and 
body ;  that  we  live  longer  and  more  innocently.  All 
his  reflections  are  those  of  a  scrupulous  theologian,  of  a 
rigid  philosopher,  and  of  a  mild  and  sensible  mind. 
We  might  think,  in  reading  his  work,  that  this  great 
enemy  of  the  church  was  one  of  its  fathers. 

He  speaks  not  of  metempsychosis,  but  he  regards 
animals  as  our  bretheren,  because  they  are  animated 
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like  ourselves;  they  have  Che  same  principles  of  life; 
they  have,  as  well  as  ourselves,  ideas,  sentimeiit,  me- 
mory and  industry.  They  want  but  speech ;  if  they 
had  it,  should  we  dare  to  kill  and  eat  them ;  should  we 
dare  to  commit  diese  fratricides?  Where  is  the  barba- 
rian who  would  roast  a  lamb,  if  it  conjured  him  by  an 
affecting  speech  not  to  become  at  once  an  assassin,  an 
anthropophagufr? 

This  book  proves  at  least,  that  among  the  Gentiles 
there  were  philosophers  of  the  most  austere  virtue;  hot 
they  could  not  prevail  against  butchers  and  gluttons. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Porphyry  makes  a  very 
fine  eulogium  on  the  Essenians :  he  is  filled  with  ve* 
neration  tor  them,  although  they  sometimes  eat  meat. 
He  was  for  whoever  was  the  most  virtuous,  whether  Es- 
senians, Pythagoreans,  Stoics,  or  Christians.  When 
sects  are  formed  of  a  small  number,  their  manners  are 
pure ;  and  they  degenerate  in  proportion  as  they  be- 
come powerful.  Lust,  eaming,  and  luxury,  then  pre- 
vail, and  all  the  virtues  ny  away: — 

Lagola,  il  dado  e  I'otiose  piume 
Hanno  dal'  mondo  ogni  virtik  sbandita. 

VIRTUE. 

SECTION    I. 

It  is  said  of  Marcus  Brutus,  that  before  killing 
himself,  he  pronounced  these  words — ^^  Oh !  Virtue,  I 
believed  that  thou  wert  something,  but  thou  art  only  a 
vile  phantom  !*' 

Thou  wast  right,  Brutus,  if  thou  madest  virtue  con- 
sist in  being  the  chief  of  a  party  and  the  assassin  of 
thy  l^efactor,  of  thy  father,  Julius  Csesar.  Hadst 
thou  made  virtue  to  consist  only  in  doing  good  to  those 
who  depended  on  thee,  thou  wouldst  not  have  called  it 
a  phantom,  or  have  killed  thyself  in  despair. 

I  am  very  virtuous,  says  a  miserable  excrement  of  theo* 
logy:  I  possess  the  four  cardinal  virtues  and  the  three 
theological  ones.  An  honest  man  asks  htm, — ^What  are 
the  cardinal  virtues?  The  other  answers, — They  are 
fortitude,  prudence,  temperance^  smd  justice. 

2e3 
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HONEST    MAH. 

If  thou  art  just,  thou  hast  said  all.  Thy  fortitude, 
prudence,  and  temperance,  are  useful  qualities:  ii 
thou  possessest  them,  so  much  the  better  for  thee;  but 
if  thou  art  just,  so  much  the  better  for  others.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  be  just;  thou  shouldst  be  beneficent; 
this  is  being  truly  cardinal.  And  thy  theological  vir- 
tues, what  are  they  ? 

THEOLOGIAir. 

Faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

HONEST    MAN. 

Is  there  virtue  in  believing?  If  that  which  thou 
believest  seems  to  thee  to  be  true,  there  is  no  merit  ia 
believing  it ;  if  it  seems  to  thee  to  be  false;  it  is  im- 
possible for  thee  to  believe  it. 

Hope  should  no  more  be  a  virtue  than  fear;  we  fear 
and  we  hope,  according  to  what  is  promised  or  threat- 
ened us.  As  to  charity,  is  it  not  that  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  understood  by  humanity — love  of  your 
neighbour  ?  This  love  is  nothing,  if  it  does  not  act ; 
beneficence  is  therefore  the  only  true  virtue. 

THEOLOGIAN. 

What  a  fool  I  Yes,  truly,  I  shall  trouble  myself  to 
serve  men,  if  I  get  nothing  in  return !  Every  trouble 
merits  payment.  I  pretend  to  do  no  good  action^ 
except  to  insure  myself  paradise. 

Quia  enioi  virtutem  amplectitur,  fpsam 

Pnemia  si  tollas ?  Juvbnal,  sat  x. 

For,  if  the  gain  you  take  away, 
To  virtue  who  will  homage  pay  ? 

HONEST    MAN. 

Ah!  good  sir,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you  did  not  hope 
for  paradise,  or  fear  hell,  you  would  never  do  a  good 
action.  You  quote  me  lines  from  Juvenal,  to  prove  to 
me  that  you  have  only  your  interest  in  view.  Racbe 
could  at  least  show  you,  that  even  in  this  world  we 
might  find  our  recompense,  while  waiting  for  a  better : — 

Quel  plaisir  de  penser,  et  dedire  en  vous>m6aie, 
Partout  en  ce  mboient  on  me  benit,  on  m*aime ! 
On  oe  voit  point  le  peuple  k  mon  nom  s'alanner; 
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Le  ciel  dant  toui  lenn  pleun  ne  in*entend  point  nommer  i 
Leur  ■ombre  iniroitie  ne  fuit  point  mon  visage ; 
Je  vots  voter  partout  lea  cceurs  k  mon  passage. 
Tela  etaient  vos  plaisirs. 

RAcmB^JBrttamileiit,  act  iv.  sc.  ii. 
How  great  hit  pleasure  who  can  justly  say. 
All  at  this  moment  either  bless  or  love  me  f 
The  people  at  my  name  betray  no  fear. 
Nor  in  their  plaints  does  Heav'n  e'er  hear  of  me ! 
Their  enmity  ne*er  makes  them  fly  my  presence, 
But  every  heart  springs  out  at  my  approach ! 
Such  were  your  pleasures! 

Believe  me,  doctor,  there  are  two  things  which  deaerve 
to  be  loved  for  themselves, — God  and  Virtue. 

THEOLOOIAK. 

Ah!  sir,  you  are  a  Fenelonist. 

HONEST    MAK. 

Yes,  doctor. 

THEOLOOIAV. 

1  will  inform  against  you  at  the  tribunal  of  Meaux. 

HONEST    MAN. 

Go,  and  inform ! 

SECTION  II. 

•  What  is  virtue  ?  Beneficence  towards  your  neigh- 
bour. Can  I  call  virtue  anything  but  that  which  does 
^ood?  I  am  indigent,  thou  art  liberal.  I  am  in 
danger,  thou  succourest  me.  I  am  deceived,  thou 
tellest  me  the  truth.  I  am  neglected,  thou  consolest 
me.  I  am  ignorant,  thou  teachest  me.  I  can  easily 
call  thee  virtuous,  but  what  will  become  of  the  cardinal 
and  theological  virtues?  Some  will  remain  in  the 
schools. 

What  signifies  it  to  me  whether  thou  art  temperate  ? 
^  It  is  a  precept  of  health,  which  thou  observest ;  thou 
art  the  better  for  it ;  I  congratulate  thee  on  it  Thou 
hast  faith  and  hope;  I  congratulate  thee  still  more; 
they  will  procure  thee  eternsd  life.  Thy  tlieological  vir- 
tues are  celestial  gifts ;  thy  cardinal  ones  are  excellent 
qualities,  which  serve  to  guide  thee ;  but  they  are  not 
virtues  in  relation  to  thy  neighbour.  The  prudent  man 
does  himself  good ;  the  virtuous  one  does  it  to  other 
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men.    St.  Paul  was  right  in  telling  thee,  that  charity 
ranks  aboye  faith  and  hope. 

But  how!  wilt  thott  admit  of  no  other  virtues  than 
those  which  are  us^al  to  thy  neighbour? — How  can  I 
admit  any  others  ?  We  live  in  society;  there  is  diere- 
for^  nothing  truly  good  for  us  but  that  which  does 
good  to  society.  An  hermit  will  be  sober,  pious,  and 
dressed  in  sackcloth : — very  well ;  he  will  be  holy ; 
but  I  will  not  call  him  virtuous  until  he  shall  have  done 
some  act  of  virtue  by  which  men  may  have  prbfited. 
Whilst  he  is  alone,  he  is  neither  beneficent  nor  the  con- 
trary; he  is  nobody  to  us.  If  St.  Bruno  had  made 
peace  in  families,  if  he  had  assisted  the  indigent,  he 
had  been  virtuous ;  having  fasted  and  prayed  in  8oli-> 
tude,  he  is  only  a  saint.  Virtue  between  men  is  a 
eommerce  of  good  actions :  he  who  has.no  part  in  this  ^ 
commerce,  must  not  be  reckoned.  If  this  saint  were 
in  the  world,  he  would  doubtlessMo  good,  but  whilst  he 
is  not  in  the  world,  we  have  no  reason  to  give  him 
the  name  of  virtuous :  he  will  be  good  for  himself,  and 
not  for  us. 

But,  say  you,  if  an  hermit  is  gluttonous,  drunken, 
l^ven  up  to  a  secret  debauch  with  himself,  he  is 
vicious ;  he  is  therefore  virtuous,  if  he  has  the  contrary 
qualides.  I  cannot  agree  to  this :  he  is  a  vety  vile 
tnan,  if  he  has  the  faults  of  which  you  speak ;  but 
he  is  not  vicious,  wicked,  or  punishable  by  society,  to 
which  his  infamies  do  no  harm.  It  may  be  presumed, 
that  if  he  re-enters  society,  he  will  do  evil  to  it;  he  then 
will  be  very  vicious ;  and  it  is  even  more  probable  that 
he  will  be  a  wicked  man,  than  it  is  certain  that  the 
other  temperate  and  chaste  hermit  will  be  a  good 
man ;  for  in  soeiety  faults  augment,  and  good  quaLties 
diminish. 

A  much  stronger  ob|ection  is  made  to  me:  Nero, 
pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  other  monsters  of  the  kind,^ 
have  performed  good  actions.  I  reply  boldly,  that 
they  were  virtuous  at  the  time. 

Some  theologians  say,  that  the  divine  emperor  An- 
toninus was  not  virtuous;  that  he  was  an  infatuated 
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stoic,  who,  not  content  with  commanding  men,  would 
further  be  esteemed  by  them ;  that  he  gave  himself  credit 
for  the  ^od  which  he  did  to  mankind ;  that  he  was  all 
his  life  just,  laborious,  beneficent,  through  ranity;  and 
that  he  only  deceived  men  by  his  virtues.  To  which  I 
exclaim^ — My  God !  often  send  us  such  knaves  1 

VISION. 

Whek  I  speak  of  vision,  I  do  not  mean  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  our  eyes  perceive  objects,  and  in 
which  the  pictures  of  all  that  we  see  are  painted  on  the 
retina)~^a  divine  picture  designed  according  to  all  the 
laws  of  mathematics,  which  is  consequently,  like 
Everything  else,  from  the  hand  of  the  Eternal  Geome* 
trician;  in  spite  of  those  who  explain  it,  and  who  pre^ 
tend  to  believe,  that  the  eye  is  not  intended  to  see,  the 
ear  to  hear,  or  the  feet  to  walk.  This  matter  has  been 
so  learnedly  treated  by  so  many  great  geniuses,  that 
there  is  no  further  remnant  to  glean  after  their  har- 
vests. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  of  the  heresy  of  which 
pope  John  XXII.  was  accused,  who  pretended  that 
saints  will  not  enjoy  beatific  vision  until  after  the  last 
judgment.     I  give  up  this  vision. 

My  subject  is  the  innumerable  multitude  of  visions 
^th  which  so  many  holy  personages  have  been  favoured 
or  tormented ;  which  so  many  ideots  are  believed  to 
have  seen ;  with  which  so  many  knavish  men  and 
women  have  duped  the  world,  either  to  get  the  repu- 
tation of  being  favoured  by  heaven,  which  is  very  nat- 
tering, or  to  gain  money,  which  is  still  more  so  to 
rogues  in  general. 

Calmet  and  Langlet  have  made  ample  collections  of 
these  visions.  The  most  interesting  m  my  opinion  is 
the  one  which  has  produced  the  greatest  effects,  since 
it  has  tended  to  reform  three  parts  of  the  Swiss, — that 
of  the  young  jacobin  Yetzer,  with  which  I  have  already 
dmused  my  dear  reader.  This  Yetzer,  as  you  know, 
saw  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St.  Barbara  several  times,  who 
informed  him  of  the  marks  of  Jesus  Christ.    You  are 
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sot  igpaoranthow  be  received,  from  a  jacobin  confessor, 
a  bost  powdered  witb  arsenic,  and  bow  the  bishop  of 
Lausanne  would  have  had  him  burnt  for  complaining 
that  he  was  poisoned.  You  have  seen,  that  these  abo- 
minations were  one  of  the  causes  of  the  misfortune 
which  happened  to  the  Bernese,  of  ceasidg  to  be  catho- 
lic, apostolical,  and  Roman. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  visions  of  this  consequence 
to  tell  you  of.  Yet  you  will  confess,  that  the  vision  of 
the  re?erend  father  cordeliers  of  Orleans,  in  1534, 
approaches  the  necurest  to  it,  thotgh  still  very  distant. 
The  criminal  process  which  it  occasioned  is  still  in 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  France,  No. 
1770. 

The  illustrious  ho^se  of  St.  Memin  did  gteat  good 
to  the  convent  of  the  cordeliers,  and  had  their  vault  in 
the  church.  The  wife  of  a  lord  of  St  Memin,  prdvost 
of  Orleans,  being  dead,  her  husband,  believing  thatrhis 
ancestors  had  sufficiently  impoverished  themselves  by 
giving  to  the  monks,  gave  the  brothers  a  present  wlHcn 
did  not  appear  to  them  considerable  enough.  These 
good  Franciscans  coticeived  a  plan  for  dishiterring  the 
deceased,  to  force  the  widower  to  have  her  buried 
again  in  their  holy  ground,  and  to  pay  them  better. 
The  project  was  not  clever,  for  the  lord  of  St.  Memin 
would  not  have  failed  to  have  buried  her  elsewhere. 
But  folly  often  mixes  with  knavery. 

At  first  the  soul  of  the  lady  of  St.  Memin  appeared 
only  to  two  brothers.  She  said  tc  them, — '*  I  am 
damned,  like  Judas,  because  my  husband  has  not  given 
suiHcient."  *  The  two  knaves  who  related  these  words 
perceived  not^  that  they  must  do  more  harm  to  the 
convent  than  good.  The  aim  of  the  convent  was 
to  extort  money  from  the  lord  of  St.  Memin,  for  the 
repose  of  his  wife's  soul.  Now,  if  madame  de  St 
Memin  was  damned,  all  tlie  money  in  the  wc^ld  could 
not  save  her.  They  got  no  more ;  the  cordeliers  lost 
their  labour. 


*  Extracted  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  bishop  of 
Hlois,  Caumartin. 
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At  this  time  there  was  very  little  good  sense  in 
France :  the  nation  had  been  brutalised  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Franks,  and  afterwards  by  the  invasion  of 
scholastic  theology;  but  in  Orleans  there  were  some 
persons  who  reasoned.  If  the  Great  Being  permitted 
the  soul  of  m'adame  de  St.  Memin  to  appear  to  two 
Franciscans,  it  was  not  natural,  they  thought,  for  this 
soul  to  declare  itself  damned  like  Judas.  This  com- 
parison appeared  to  them  to  be  unnatural.  This  lady 
had  not  sold  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  thirty  derniers; 
she  was  not  hanged ;  her  intestines  had  not  obtruded 
themselves;  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext 
for  comparing  her  to  Judas. 

This  caused  suspicion ;  and  the  rumour  was  still 
greater  in  Orleans,  because  there  were  already  heretics 
there  who  believed  not  in  certain  visions,  and  who,  in 
admitting  absurd  principles,  did  not  always  fail  to  draw 
good  conclusions.  The  cordetiers  therefore  changed 
their  battery,  and  put  the  lady  in  purgatory. 

She  therefore  appeared  agam,  and  declared  that  pur- 
gatory was  her  lot ;  but  she  demanded  to  be  disinterred. 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  disinter  those  in  purgatory, 
but  they  hoped,  that  monsieur  St.  Memin  would  prevent 
this  extraordinary  affront,  by  giving  money.  This 
demand  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  church  augmented 
the  suspicions.  It  was  well  known,  that  souls  often 
appeared,  but  they  never  demanded  to  be  dism- 
terred. 

From  this  time  the  soul  spoke  no  more,  but  it  haunted 
everybody  in  the  convent  and  church.  The  brother 
cordeliers  exorcised  it.  Brother  Peter  of  Arras  adopted 
a  very  awkward  manner  of  conjuring  it.  He  said  to 
it, — If  thou  art  the  soul  of  the  late  madame  de  St. 
Memin,  strike  four  knocks ; — and  the  four  knocks  were 
struck.  If  thou  art  damned,  strike  six  knocks; — and 
the  six  knocks  were  struck.  If  thou  art  still  tormented 
in  hell,  because  thy  body  is  buried  in  holy  ground, 
knock  six  more  times ; — ^and  the  other  six  knocks  were 
heard  stiH  more  distiscdy.  if  we  disinter  thy  body, 
and  cease  praying  to  God  for  thee,  wilt  thou  be  the  less 
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danmed?    Strike  five  knocks  to  certify  it  to  as ;— «ad 
the  soul  certified  it  by  five  knocks.* 

This  interrogation  of  the  soul,  made  by  Peter  of 
Arras,  was  signed  by  twenty-two  cordeliers,  at  theliead 
of  which  was  the  reverend  father  provincial.  Iha 
father  provincial  the  next  day  asked  it  the  same  qnea* 
dons,  and  received  the  same  answers. 
.  It  will  be  said,  that  the  soul  having  declared  that  it 
was  in  purgatory,  the  cordeliers  should  not  have  sup-* 
posed  that  it  was  in  hell ;  but  it  is  not  my  fault  if  theo« 
fogians  contradict  one  another. 

The  lord  of  St.  Memin  presented  a  request  to  the 
king  against  the  father  cordeUers.  They  presented  a 
request  on  their  sides ;  the  king  appointed  judges,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  Adrian  Fumee,  master  of  re* 
quests. 

The  procureur-general  of  the  commission  required 
that  the  said  cordeliers  should  be  burned,  but  the  sen- 
tence only  .condemned  Uiem  to  make  the  ^amende  ho- 
norable' with  a  torch  in  their  bosom,  and  to  be  banished 
from  the  kingdom.  This  sentence  is  of  the  18Ui  of 
February,  1535. 

After  such  a  vision,  it  is  useless  to  relate  any  others: 
they  are  all  a  species  either  of  knavery  or  folly.  Visions 
of  the  first  kind  are  !under  the  province  of  justice; 
those  of  the  second  are  either  visions  of  diseased  fools, 
or  of  fools  in  good  health.  The  first  belong  to  medi-t 
cine,  the  second  to  Bedlam. 

VISION  OF  CONSTANTINE. 

Grave  theologians  have  not  failed  to  allege  a  8pe-« 
cious  reason,  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  appearance 
of  the  cross  in  heaven ;  but  we  are  going  to  show,  that . 
these  arguments  are  not  suffici^ntlv  convincing  to  ex-» 
elude  doubt ;  the  evidences  which  they  quote  being 
neither  persuasive  nor  according  with  one  another. 

•  All  these  perticulen  era  deUiled  io  U^e  nbbi   lAOglet'a 
HUtery  of  Apparitions  and  Visions. 
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Firaty  they  produce  no  witnesses  but  christians^ 
the  deposition  of  whom  may  be  suipected,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  fact  which  tended  to  prove  tiie  divinity  of 
their  religion.  How  is  it  that  no  pagan  author  has 
made  mention  of  this  miracle,,  which  was  seen  equally 
by  all  the  army  of  Constantine?  That  Zozimus,  who 
seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  glory  of 
Constantine,  has  said  nothing  of  it,  is  not  surprismg ; 
but  the  silence  appears  very  strange  of  the  author  of 
the  panegyric  of  Constantine,  pronounced  in  his  pre- 
sence at  Treves,  in  which  oration  the  panegyrist  ex- 
presses himself  in  magnificent  terms  on  all  the  war 
against  Maxentius,  whom  this  emperor  had  conquered* 

Another  orator,  who,  in  his  panegyric,  treats  so  elo- 
quently  of  the  war  against  Maxentius,  on  the  clemency 
which  Constantine  showed  after  the  victory,  and  on  the 
deliverance  of  Rome,  says  not  a  word  on  this  appari- 
tion;  whilst  he  assures  us,  that  celestial  armies  were 
seen  by  all  the  Gauls,  which  armies,  it  was  pretended, 
were  sent  to  aid  Constantine. 

This  surprising  yisiop  has  not  only  been  unknown  to 
pagan  authors,  but  to  three  christian  writers,  who  had 
the  finest  occasion  to  speak  of  them.  Optatian  Por- 
phyrins mentions  more  than  once  the  monogram  of 
Clijist,  which  he  calls  the  celestial  sign,  in  the  pane** 
gyric  of  Constantine  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  verse, 
but  not  a  word  on  the  appearance  of  the  cross  in 
the  sky. 

Lactantius  says  nothing  of  it  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Death  of  Persecutors,  which  he  composed  towards  the 
year  314,  two  years  after  the  vision  of  which  we  speak ; 
yet  he  must  have  been  perfectly  informed  of  all  that 
regards  Constantine,  having  been  tutor  to  Crispus,  the 
son  pf  (his  prince.  He  merely  relates,*  that  donstan- 
tine  was  pon^manded,  in  a  dream,  to  put  the  divine 
image  of  the  cross  on  the  bucklers  of  his  soldiers,  and 
to  give  up  war ;  but  in  relating  a  dream,  the  truth  of 
which  had  no  other  support  than  the  evidence  of  the 

•  Chap.xliv. 
VOL.  VI.  2  r 
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emperor,  he  passes  in  silence  over  a  prodigy  to  which 
all  the  army  were  witnesses. 

Further,  £usebius  of  Ceesarea  himself,  who  has  given 
the  example  to  all  other  christian  historians  on  the  sub- 

1'ect,  spedis  not  of  this  wonder,  in  the  whole  course  of 
lis  Ecclesiastical  History,  though  he  enlarges  much  on 
the  exploits  of  Constantine  against  Maxentius.  It  is 
only  in  his  life  of  this  emperor  that  he  expresses  him- 
self in  these  terms  :* — "  Constantine  resolved  to  adore 
the  god  of  Constantius;  his  father  implored  the 
protection  of  this  god  against  Maxentius.  Whilst  he 
was  praying,  he  had  a  wonderful  vision,  which 
would  appear  incredible,  if  related  by  another ;  but 
since  the  victorious  emperor  has  himself  related  it  to  us, 
who  wrote  this  history ;  and  that,  after  having  been 
long  known  to  this  prince,  and  enjoying  a  share  in  his 
good  graces,  the  emperor  confirming  iivhat  he  said  by 
oath, — ^who  could  doubt  it?  particularly  since  the  event 
has  confirmed  the  truth  of  it. 

/*  He  affirmed,  that  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
set,  he  saw  a  luminous  cross  above  it,  with  this  in- 
scription in  Greek, — *  By  this  sign,  conquer  :*  that 
this  appearance  astonished  him  extremely,  as  well  as 
all  the  soldiers  who  followed  him,  who  were  witnesses 
of  the  miracle;  that  whilst  his  mind  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  this  vision,  and  he  sought  to  penetrate  the 
sense  of  it,  the  night  being  come,  Jesus  Christ  appeared 
to  him  during  his  sleep,  with  the  same  sign  which  he 
had  shown  to  him  in  the  air  in  the  day-time,  and  com- 
manded him  to  make  a  standard  of  the  same  form,  ^d 
to  bear  it  in  his  battles,  to  secure  him  from  danger. 
Constantine,  rising  at  break  of  day,  related  to  his 
friends  the  vision  which  had  beheld  and,  sending  for 
goldsmiths  and  lapidaries,  he  sat  in  the  in  the  midst  of 
them,  explained  to  them  the  figure  of  the  sign  which 
he  had  seen,  and  commanded  them  to  make  a  similar 
one  of  gold  and  jewels;  and  we  remember  having 
sometimes  seen  it.** 

*  Book  i.  chap,  xxviii.  xxxi.  and  zxxii. 
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.  Eusebius  afterwards  adds,  that  Constantine,  asto- 
nished at  so  admirable  a  vision,  sent  for  christian 
prieats ;  and  that,  instructed  by  them,  he  applied  himself 
to  reading  our  sacred  books,  and  concluded  that  he 
ought  to  adore  with  a  profound  respect  the  God  who 
s^ppeared  to  him. 

How  can  we  conceive,  that  so  admirable  a  vision^ 
seen  by  so  many  millions  of  people,  and  so  calculated 
to  justify  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion,  could  be 
unknown  to  Eusebius,  an  historian  so  careful  in  seek- 
ing all  that  could  contribute  to  do  honour  to  Christi- 
anity, as  even  to  quote  profane  monuments  falsely,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  article  Eclipsb?  And  how  can  we 
persuade  ourselves,  that  he  was  not  informed  of  it, 
until  several  years  after,  by  the  sole  evidence  of  Con- 
stantine?  Were  there  no  christians  in  the  army,  who 
publicly  made  a  glory  of  having  seen  such  a  pro- 
digy ?  Had  they  so  little  interest  in  their  cause,  as  to 
Iceep  silence  on  so  great  a  miracle  ?  Ought  we  to  be 
astonished,  after  that,  that  Gelasius,  one  of  the  succes- 
isors  of  Eusebius,  in  the  siege  of  Csesarea  in  the  fifth 
century,  has  said  that  many  people  suspected  that  it 
was  only  a  fable,  invented  in  favour  ot  the  christian 
religion?* 

This  suspicion  will  become  much  stronger,  if  we 
take  notice  how  little  the  witnesses  agree  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  marvellous  appearance.  Almost 
all  affirm,  that  the  cross  was  seen  by  Constantine  and 
all  his  army ;  and  Gelasius  speaks  of  Constantine  alone> 
They  differ  on  the  time  of  the  vision.  Philostorgius, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  which  Photiushas  pre- 
served us  the  extract,  says,  f  that  it  was  when  Con- 
stantine gained  the  victory  over  Maxentius;  others 
pretend  that  it  was  before,  when  Constantine  was 
making  preparations  for  attacking  the  tyrant,  and  was 
on  his  march  with  his  army.  Arthemius,  quoted  by 
Metaphrastus  and  Surius^  mentions  the  20th  of  October, 

*  Hist,  of  the  Acti  otthe  Council  of  Nice,  chap.  iv. 
X  Book  i.  chap,  vii, 
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and  says  that  it  was  at  tkoon ;  others  speak  of  the  after  - 
soon  at  sun-set. 

Authors  do  not  a^ee  better  even  on  the  Tision  :  th^ 
greatest  hamber  acknowledged  but  one,  and  that  in  a 
dream.  There  is  only  Eusebius,  followed  by  Philostor- 
gius  and  Socrates,*  who  speak  of  two ;  the  one  tbat 
Constantine  saw  in  the  day  time,  and  the  other  which 
he  saw  in  a  dream,  tending  to  confirm  the  first.  Nice^ 
phorus  Callistus  reckons  three.f 
^  The  inscription  ofiers  new  differences:  Eusebius 
says,  that  it  was  in  Greek  characters,  while  others 
speak  not  of  it.  According  to  Phifostorgius  and 
Nicephorus,  it  was4n  Latin  characters;  others  saj  no- 
thing about  h,  and  seem  by  their  relation  to  suppose 
that  the  characters  were  Greek.  Philostorgius  affirms^ 
that  the  inscription  was  formed  by  aft  assemblage  of 
stars;  Arthemius  says,  that  the  letters  were  golden. 
The  author  quoted  by  Photius,|  represents  them  as 
composed  of  the  same  luminous  matter  as  the  cross ; 
and  according  to  Sosomenes,§  it  had  no  inscription^ 
and  they  were  angels  who  said  to  Constantine, — "  By 
this  sign  gain  the  victory." 

Finally,  the  relation  of  historians  is  opposed  on  the 
consequences  of  this  vision.  If  we  take  that  of  Euse- 
bins,  Constantine,  aided  by  God,  easily  gained  the 
victory  over  Maxentius;  but  according  to  Lactanttus^ 
the  victory  was  much  disputed.  He  even  says  that 
the  troops  of  Maxentius  had  some  advantage,  before 
Constantine  made  his  army  -  approach  the  gates  of 
Rome.  If  we  may  believe  Eusebius  and  Sosomenes,. 
from  this  epoch  Constantine  was  always  victorious, 
and  opposed  the  salutary  sign  of  the  cross  to  his  ene- 
mies, as  an  impenetrable  rampart.  However,  a  chris- 
tian author,  of  whom  M.de  Valoishas  collected  some 
fragments,  at  the  end  of  Ammianus  MarcelHnus,t| — re- 
lates, that  in  the  two  battles  given  to  Licinius  by  Con- 
stantine, the  victory  was  doubtful,  and  that  Constantine 
was  even  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh ;  and  Nice- 

*  Eccies.  Hist.  b.  i.  chap.  ii.       ^  Eccles.  Hist  (».  i.  chap.  iii. 
f  Idem,  b.  viii.  ch.  iii.  n  Pages  473  and  475. 

t  Bibl.  folio  66. 
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{>horu8*  says,  that  a(br  the  first  apparition,  he  twice 
combatted  the  Byzaatines,  without  opposing  the  cross 
to  them,  and  would  not  even  have  remembered  it,  if 
he  had  not  lost  nine  thousand  men*  and  had  the  same 
vision  twice  more.  In  the  first,  the  stars  were  so 
arranged  that  they  formed  these  words  of  a  psalm,t 
^*  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble.  I  will  deliver 
thee,  and  thoa  shalt  glorify  me ;"  and  the  last,  much 
clearer  and  more  brilliant  still,  bore, — ^^  By  this  sign 
thou  shalt  vanquish  all  thy  enemies." 

Philostorgius  affirms,  that  the  vision  of  the  cross, 
and  the  victory  gained  over  Maxentius,  determined 
Gonstantine  to  embrace  the  christian  faith;  but  Rufi- 
nus,  wJi^o  has  translated  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Eusebiim  into  Latin,  says  that  he  already  favoured 
Christianity,  and  honourea  the  true  God.  It  is  how- 
ever known,  that  he  did  not  receive  baptism  until 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  as  is  expressly  said  by 
Philostorgius,!  St.  Athanasius,§  St.  Ambrose,||  St. 
Jerome,1F  Socrates,**  Theodoret,tt  and  the  author  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria.|t  This  custom,  then  com- 
mon, was  founded  on  the  belief  that,  baptism  efilBu^ing 
all  the  sins  of  him  who  received  it,  he  died  certain  of 
his  salvation. 

We  might  confine  ourselves  to  these  general  refiec- 
lions,  but  by  superabundance  of  right  we  irill  discuss 
the  authority  of  Busebius,  as  an  historian,  and  that  of 
Cons tantine  and  Arthemius,  as  ocular  witnesses. 

As  to  Arthemius,  we  think  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  <ank  of  ocular  witnesses;  his  discourse 
being  founded. only  on  hia  Acts,  related  by  Meta- 
phrastus,  a  £^uloua  author^-~rAots  which  Baronial 

•  Bqo1(  vii.  cbap.  xlvii. 

+  Psalm  jlMx.  verse  16. 

t  Book  T^.  chap.  vi. 

4  Pag»017  on  iheSytKxI. 

I  Oration  o»  ibc  Deatk  of  Tlieodoum. 

%  Chron.  year  337.. 

•♦  Book  ii.  chap,  xlvii- 

+  +  Chap,  xxxii. 

tt  Page  684. 
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pretends  it  was  wrong  to  impeach,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  confesses  that  they  are  interpolated. 

As  to  the  speech  of  Constantine,  related  by  Eusebius, 
it  is  indisputably  an  astonishing  liiing,  that  tlus  em- 
peror feared  that  he  should  not  be  l^lieved  unless  he 
made  oath;  and  that  Euaebius  has  not  supported  his 
evidence  by  that  of  any  of  the  officers  or  soldiers  of 
the  army.  But  without  here  adopting  the  opinioa  of 
some  scholars,  who  doubt  whether  Eusebins  is  Uie 
author  of  the  life  of  Constantine, — ^is  he  mH  an  au* 
thor  who,  in  this  work,  bears  throughout  the  cha^ 
racter  of  a  panegyrist  rather  than  that  of  an  historian  ? 
Is  he  not .  a  writer  who  has  carefully  suppressed  aH 
which  could  be  disadvantageous  to  his  hero?  In  a 
word,  does  he  not  show  his  partiality,  when  he  says,  in 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  speaking  of  Maxentius,  tliat 
having  usurped  the  sovereign  power  at  Rome,  to  flatter 
the  people  he  feigned  at  first  to  profess  the  christian 
religion  ?  As  if  it  was  imposuble  for  Constantine  ta 
make  use  of  such  a  feint,  and  to  pretend  this  vision » 
just  as  Licinius,  some  time  after,  to  encourage  his 
soldiers  against  Maximin,  pretended  that  an  angel  in  » 
dream  had  dictated  a  prayer  to  him,  which  he  must  re* 
peat  with  his  army. 

How  could  Eusebins  really  have  the  effirontery  Uy 
call  a  prince  a  christian  who  caused  the  temple  of 
Concord  to  be  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense,  as  is  proved 
by  an  inscription,  which  was  read  in  the  time  of  Lelta 
Geraldi,  in  the  temple  of  Latran?  A  prince  who 
caused  his  son  Crispus,  already  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Cffisar,  to  perish  on  a  slight  suspicion  of 
having  commerce  with  Fausta,  his  stepmodier;  who 
caused  this  same  Fauata,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  to  be  suffocated  in  an  over- 
heated bath ;  who  cauaed  the  emperor  Maximian  Her* 
cules,  his.  adopted  fatlier,  to  be  strangled ;  who  took 
away  the  life. of  the  young  Licinius,  his  nephew,  who 
had  already  displayed  very  good  qualities ;  and  in  short, 
who  dishonoured  himself  by  so  many  murders,, 
that  the  consul  Ablavius  called  .his  times  Neronian  ? 
"We  might  add^  that  much  dependance  should  not  be 
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placed  on  the  oath  of  Constantine,  since  he  had  not 
the  least  scruple  in  perjuring  himself,  by  causing  Li- 
cinins  to  be  strangled,  to  whom  he  had  promised  his 
life  upon  oath.  Eusebius  passes  in  silence  over  all  the 
actions  of  Constant! ne  which  are  related  by  Eutro- 
pius,*  Zosimus,t  Orosius^  St.  Jerome,^  and  Aurelius 
Victorill 

After  this,  have  we  not  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
pretended  appearance  of  the  cross  in  the  sky  is  only  a 
fraud  which  Constantine  imagined  to  favour  the  suc- 
cess of  his  ambitious  enterprises  ?  The  medals  of  this 
prince  and  of  bis  family,  which  are  found  in  Banduri, 
and  in  the  work  entitled  "  Numismata  Imperatorum 
Roman oinim ;"  the  triumphal  arch  of  which  Baroniusf 
speaks,  in  the  inscription  of  which  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people  said,  that  Constantine,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Divinity,  had  rid  the  republic  of  the  tyrant 
Maxentius,  and  of  all  his  faction ;  finally,  the  statue 
which  Constantine  himself  caused  to  be  erected  at 
Rome,  holding  a  lance  terminating  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  this  inscription  (as  related  by  Eusebius**)  : 
"  By  this  saving  sign  I  have  delivered  your  city  from 
the  yoke  of  tyranny  ;** — ^all  this,  1  say,  only  proves  the 
immoderate  pride  of  this  artificial  prince,  who  would 
every  where  spread  the  noise  of  his  pretended  dream, 
and  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  it. 

Yet,  to  excuse  Eusebius,  we  must  compare  him  to  a 
bishop  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whom  La  Bruyerc 
he^tated  not  to  call  a  father  of  the  church.  Bossuet, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  fell  so  unmercifully  on  the 
visions  of  the  elegant  and  sensible  F6n61on,  commented 
himself,  in  the  funeral  oration  of  Anne  of  Gonzaga  of 
Cleves,  on  the  two  visions  which  worked  the  conversion 
of  the  princess  Palatine.  It  was  an  admirable  dream, 
says  this  prelate :  she  thought  that  walking  alone  in  a 
foi^st,  she  met  with  a  blind  man  in  a  small  cell. 
She  comprehended  that  a  sense  is  wanting  to  the  in- 

•    *  Book  X.  chap.  4.  J  Epitome,  chap.  1. 

i.  Book  ii,  chap  29.  5[  Vol.  iii.  page  896. 

J  Book  vii.  chap  28.  »»  Book  i.  chap.  4*       ^ 
^  Chron.  year  321. 
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credulous  as  well  as  to  the  blind ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  midst  of  so  mysterious  a  dream,  she  ap- 
plied the  fine  comparison  of  the  blind  man  to  the  truths 
of  religion  and  of  the  other  life. 

In  the  second  vision,  God  continued  to  instruct  her, 
as  he  did  Joseph  and  Solomon ;  and  during  the  drow- 
siness which  the  trouble  caused  her,  he  put  this  para- 
ble into  her  mind,  so  similar  to  that  in  the  gospel  :* — she 
saw  that  appear  which  Jesus  Christ  has  not  disdained 
to  give  us  as  an  image  of  his  tenderness — ^a  hen  be- 
come a  mother,  anxious  round  the  little  ones  which 
she  conducted.  One  of  them  having  strayed,  our 
invalid  saw  it  swallowed  by  a  hungry  dog.  She  ran 
and  tore  the  innocent  animal  away  from  him.  At  the 
same  time  a  voice  cried  from  the  other  side,  that  she 
must  give  it  back  to  the  ravisher.f  No,  said  she, 
I  will  never  give  it  back.  At  this  moment  she  awakened , 
and  the  explanation  of  the  figure  which  had  beeti 
shewn  to  her,  presented  itself  to  her  mind  in  an 
instant.^ 

VOWS. 

To  make  a  vow  for  life,  is  to  make  oneself  a  slave. 
How  can  this  worst  of  all  slavery  be  allowed  in  a 
country  in  which  slavery  is  procribed  ? 

To  promise  to  God  by  an  oath,  that  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  until  death,  we  will  be  a  Jesuit,  jacobin,  or 
capuchin,  is  to  af&rm  that  we  will  always  think  like  a 
capuchin,  a  jacobin,  or  a  Jesuit.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
promise  for  the  whole  life  that  which  no  man  can  cer- 
tainly ensure  from  night  to  morning  I 

How  can  governments  have  been  such  enemies  to 
themselves,  and  so  absurd,  as  to  authorise  citizens  to 
alienate   their   liberty  at  an  age  when  they  are  not 

•  St,  Matthew,  c.  xxHi.  v.  37. 

f  The  author  has  given  this  strange  dream  stiU  more  ctrcooi- 

antially  in  a  previous  article. 

X  We  give  this  formal  refutation  of  a  flagrant  piece  of  impos- 
^  tnre,  in  deference  to  the  original ;  although  with  a  very  slight 
notion  of  the  necessity  of  any  such  exposure  to  tlie  Englisk 
reader.— T. 
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allowed  to  dispose  of  the  least  portion  of  their  for- 
tunes? How,  bein^  convinced  of  the  extent  of  this 
stupidity,  have  not  the  whole  of  the  magistracy  united 
to  put  an  end  to  it? 

Is  it  not  alarming  to  reflect,  that  there  are  more 
monks  than  soldiers  ?* 

Is  it  possible  not  to  be  affected  by  the  discovery  of 
the  secrets  of  cloisters;  the  turpitudes,  the  horrors,  and 
the  torments  to  which  so  many  unhappy  children  are 
subjected,  who  detest  the  state  which  they  have  been 
forced  to  itdopt,  when  they  become  men,  and  who 
beat  with  useless  despair  the  chains  which  tiieir  weak- 
ness has  imposed  on  them  ? 

I  knew  a  young  man,  whose  parents  engaged  to 
make  a  capuchin  of  him  at  fifteen  years  and  a  half 
old,  when  he  desperately  loved  a  girl  very  nearly  of 
his  own  age.  As  soon  as  the  unhappy  youth  nad 
made  his  vow  to  St.  Francis,  the  devil  reminded 
him  of  those  which  he  had  made  to  his  mistress,  to 
whom  he  had  signed  a  promise  of  marriage.  At  last, 
the  devil  being  stronger  than  St.  Francis,  the  young 
capuchin  left  his  cloister,  repaired  to  ihe  house  of 
his  mistress,  and  was  told  that  she  had  entered  a  con- 
vent and  made  profession. 

He  flew  to  the  convent  and  asked  to  see  her,  when 
he  was  told  that  she  had  died  of  grief.  This  news 
deprived  him  of  all  sense,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground 
nearly  lifeless.  He  was  immediately  transported  to  a 
neighbouring  monastery,  not  to  aflbrd  him  the  neces- 
sary medical  aid,  but  in  order  to  procure  him  the 
blessing  of  extreme  unction  before  his  death,  which 
infallibly  saves  the  soul. 

The  house  to  which  the  poor  fainting  boy  was  car- 
ried happened  to  be  a  convent  of  capuchins,  who 
charitably  let  him  remain  at  the  door  for  three  hours  %. 
but  at  last  he  was  recognised  by  one  of  the  venerable 
brothers,  who  had  seen  him  in  the  monastery  to  which 
he  belonged.  On  this  discovery  he  was  carried  into 
a  cell,  and  attention  paid  to  recover  him,  in  order  that 

•  Most  sensible  Spaniards  think  so.— T. 
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he  might  expiate,  by  a  salutary  penitencey  the  errors -of 
which  he  had  been  guilty. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  strength,  he  was  con- 
ducted, well  bound,  to  bis  convent,  and  the  following 
is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  placed  in  a  dungeon  under 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  an  enormous  stone, 
to  which  a  chain  of  iron  was  attached.  To  this  chedn 
be  was  fastened  by  one  leg,  and  near  him  was  placed 
a  loaf  of  barley  bread  and  a  jug  of  water ;  after  which 
they  closed  the  entrance  of  the  dungeon  with  a  large 
block  of  stone,  which  covered  the  opening  by  which 
they  had  descended. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  they  withdrew  him  from 
the  dungeon,  in  order  to  bnng  him  before  the  criminal 
court  of  the  capuchins.  They  wished  to  know  if  he  had 
any  accomplices  in  his  flight,  and  to  oblige  him  to 
confess,  applied  the  mode  of  torture  employed  in  the 
convent.  This  preparatory  torture  was  inflicted  by 
cords,  which  bound  the  limbs  of  the  patient,,  and  made 
him  endure  a  sort  of  rack. 

After  having  undergone  these  torments,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  his  cell,  from 
which  he  was  to  be  brought  put  thrice  a  week,  in  ord^ 
to  receive  upon  his  naked  body  the  discipUne  with 
iron  chains. 

For  six  months  his  constitution  endured  this  punish- 
ment, from  which  he  was  at  length  so  fortunate  as  to 
es6ape  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  among  the  capu- 
chins, who  fought  with  one  another,  and  allowed  the 
prisoner  to  escape  during  the  fray. 

After  hiding  himself  for  some  hours,  he  ventured  to 
go  abroad  at  the  decline  of  day,  almost  worn  out  by 
hunger,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  himself.  A  pass- 
ing Samaritan  took  pity  upon  the  poor  famished  spectre, 
Conducted  him  to  his  house,  and  gave  him  assistance. 
The  unhappy  youth  himself  related  to  me  his  story  in 
the  presence  of  his  liberator.  Behold  here  the  con- 
sequence of  vows  I 

^   It  would  be  a  nice  point  to  decide,  whether  the  hor- 
rors passing  every  day  among  the  mendicant  friars,  are 
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fliore  revolting  than  the  pernicious  riches  of  the  other 
orders,  which  reduces  so  many  families  into  mendi- 
cants. 

All  of  them  have  made  a  vow  to  live  at  our  expense, 
and  to  be  a  burthen  to  their  country ;  to  injure  its 
population,  and  to  betray  both  their  contemporaries 
and  posterity;  and  shall  we  suffer  it? 

Here  is  another  interesting  question  for  officers  of 
the  army: — 

Why  are  monks  allowed  to  recover  one  of  their 
brethren  who  has  listed  for  a  soldier,  while  a  captain 
is  prevented  from  recovering  a  deserter  who  has  turned 
monk? 

JOURNEY  OF  ST.  PETER  TO  ROME. 

The  famous  dispute,  whether  Peter  made  the  journey 
to  Rome,  is  it  not  in  the  main  as  frivolous  as  most 
other  grand  disputes?  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  in  France,  depend  neither  on  the  truth  of 
the  journey  of  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  from 
Athens  to  the  midst  of  Gaul ;  his  martyrdom  at  Mont- 
martre ;  nor  the  other  journey  which  he  made  after  his 
death,  from  Montmartre  to  St.  Denis,  carrying  his 
head  in  his  arms,  and  kissing  it  at  every  step. 

The  Carthusians  have  great  riches,  without  there 
being  the  least  truth  in  the  history  of  the  canon  of 
Paris,  who  rose  from  his  coffin  three  successive  days, 
to  inform  the  assistants  that  he  was  damned. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  rights  and 
revenues  of  the  Roman  pontiff  can  exist,  whether 
Simon  Barjonas,  sumamed  Cephas,  went  to  Rome  or 
not.  All  the  rights  of  the  archbishops  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople  were  established  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  the  year  451  of  our  vulgar  era,  and 
there  was  no  mention  in  this  council  of  any  journey 
made  by  an  apostle  to  Byzantium  or  to  Rome. 

The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople 
followed  the  lot  of  their  provinces.  The  ecclesiastical 
chiefs  of  these  two  imperial  cities,  and  of  opulent  Egypt, 
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must  necessarily  have  more  authority^  privilege^  and 
richesy  than  bishops  of  little  towns. 

If  the  residence  of  an  apostle  in  a  city  decided  so 
many  rights,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  would  have 
been,  without  contradiction,  the  first  bishop  of  Chria- 
tendom.  He  was  evidently  the  successor  of  St.  James, 
the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  acknowledged  as  the 
founder  of  this  church,  and  afterwards  called  the  first 
of  all  bishops.  We  should  add  by  the  same  reasoning, 
that  all  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  should  be  circum- 
cised, since  the  fifteen  first  bishops  of  Jerusalem, — ^the 
cradle  of  Christianity  and  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ, — had  all 
received  circumcision.* 

It  is  indisputable,  that  the  first  largesses  made  to 
the  jchurch  of  Rome  by  Constantino,  have  not  the  least 
relation  to  the  journey  of  St.  Peter. 

1.  The  first  church  raised  at  Rome  was  that  of  St 
John:  it  is  still  the  true  cathedral.  It  is  evident  that 
it  would  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  if  he  had 
been  the  first  bishop  of  it.  It  is  the  strongest  of  all 
presumptions,  and  that  alone  might  have  ended  the 
dispute. 

2.  To  this  powerful  conjecture,  are  joined  convinc- 
ing negative  proofs.  If  Peter  had  been  at  Rome  with 
Paul,  Uie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  have  mentioned 
it ;  and  they  say  not  a  word  about  iU 

3.  If  St,  Peter  went  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Rome, 
St  Paul  would  not  have  said,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians — **  When  they  saw  that  the  gospel  of  the 
uncircumcisions  was  committed  unto  me,  as  the  gospel 
of  the  circumcision  was  unto  Peter ;  apd  when  James, 
Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars^  pert> 
cetved  the  grace  that  was  ^iven  unto  me,  they  gave  to 
me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  that 
we  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  l)ie  cir- 
cumcision.*' 

*  ^  Fifteen  bitbops  of  tferusalem  mnstbaye  been  circumciaed, 
•nd  eTervbody  thinking  with  them,  oo-operated  with  them." 
(St.  Epiph.  Heres.  Ixx.)  **  1  have  learnt  by  the  monaments  of  the 
•ncienta,  that  until  the  tiege  of  Jerusalem  by  Adrian,  ther«  w«re 
if  teen  foUowing  bishops,  natiTea  of  this  city.'^— Evibbiui,  book  iv. 
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4.  tn  the  letters  which  Paul  writes  from  Rome,  he 
never  speaks  of  Peter;  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
Peter  was  not  there. 

5«  In  the  letters  which  Paul  writes  to  his  hrethretl 
of  Rome,  there  is  not  the  least  compliment  to  Peter, 
nor  the  least  mention  of  him ;  therefore  Peter  neither 
made  a  journey  to  Rome  when  Paul  was  in  prison, 
nor  when  he  was  free. 

6.  We  have  never  known  any  letter  of  St.  Peter's 
dated  from  Rome. 

7.  Some,  like  Paul  Orosius,  a  Spaniard  of  the  fifth 
century,  say  that  he  was  at  Rome  m  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  say 
that  he  was  then  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  that  he  was  at  Antioch. 

8.  I  do  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  any  proof,  but 
speaking  humanly,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
fane criticism,  Peter  could  scarcely  go  from  Jerusalem 
to  Rome,  knowing  neither  the  Latin  nor  even  the 
Greek  language,  which  St.  Paul  spoke,  though  very 
badly.  It  is  said,  that  the  apostles  spoke  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  universe ;  therefore  I  am  silenced. 

9.  Finally,  the  first  notion  which  we  ever  had  of 
the  journey  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome,  came  from  one 
named  Papias,  who  lived  about  an  hundred  years 
after  St.  Peter.  This  Papias  was  a  Phrygian ;  he 
wrote  in  Phrygia,  and  he  pretended  that  St.  Peter 
went  to  Rome,  because  in  one  of  his  letters  he  speaks 
of  Babylon.  We  have  indeed  a  letter,  attributed  to 
St.  Peter,  written  in  these  obscure  times,  in  which  it  is 
said — ^*  The  church  which  is  at  Babylon,  my  wife,  and 
ray  son  Mark,  salute  you."  It  has  pleased  some 
translators  to  translate  the  word  meaning  my  wife,  bv 
*  chosen  vessel :' — "  Babylon,  the  chosen  vessel." — Thjs 
is  translating  comprehensively. 

Papias,  who  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  one  of  the 
great  visionaries  of  these  ages,  imagined  that  Babylon 
signified  Rome.  It  was  however  very  natural  for 
Peter  to  depart  from  Antioch  to  visit  the  brethren  of 
Babylon.  There  were  always  Jews  at  Babylon;  and 
they  continually  carried  on  the  trade  of  brokers  and 
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pedlars :  it  is  very  likely  that  several  disciples  sought 
refuge  there,  and  that  Peter  went  to  encourage  them. 
There  is  not  more  reason  in  supposing  that  Babylon 
lugnifies  Rome,  than  in  supposing  that  Rome  means 
Babylon.  What  an  extravagant  idea,  to,  suppose  that 
Peter  wrote  an  exhortation  to  his  comrades,  as  we 
write  at  present,  in  cyphers !  Did  he  fear  that  his  letter 
should  be  opened  at  the  post  ?  Why  should  Peter  fear 
that  his  Jewish  letters  should  be  known — ^so  useless  in 
a  worldly  sense,  and  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Romana  to  pay  the  least , attention?  Who  engaged 
him  to  lie  so  vainly  ?  What  could  have  possessed  peo-> 
pie  to  think,  that  when  he  wrote  Babylon^  he  intended 
Rome?' 

It  is  after  similar  convincing  proofs^  that  the  judici- 
ous Calmet  concludes,  that  the  journey  of  St.  Peter  to 
flome  is  proved  by  St.  Peter  himself,  who  says  .  ex- 
pressly, that  he  has  written  his  letter  from  Babylon, 
that  is  to  say,  from  Rome,  as  we  interpret  with  the 
ancients.  Once  more,  this  is  powerful  reasoning  I  He 
has  probably  learned  this  logic  among  the  vampires. 

The  learned  archbishop  of  Paris  Marca,  Dupin, 
Blondel,  and  Spanheim,  are  not  of  this  opinion ; .  but  it 
was  that  of  Calmet,  who  reasoned  like  Calmet^  and 
who  was  followed  by  a  multitude  of  writers  so  at- 
tached to  the  sublimity  of  their  principles,  that  they 
sometimes  neglected  wholesome  criticism  and  reason. 
It  is  a  very  poor  pretence  of  the  partisans  of  the 
voyage  to  say,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  in- 
tended for  the  history  of  Paul,  and  not  for  that  of 
Peter ;  and  that  if  they  pass  in  silence  over  the  sojourn 
of  Simon  Barjonas  at  Rome,  it  is  that  the  actions  and 
exploits  of  Paul  were  the  sole  object  of  the  writer. 

The  Acts  speak  much  of  Simon  Barjonas,  surnamed 
Peter :  it  is  he  who  proposes  to  give  a  successor  to 
Ju4as«  We  see  him  strike  Ananias  and  his  wife  with 
sudden  death,  who  had  given  him  their  property,  but 
unfortunately  not  all  of  it.  We  see  him  raise  his 
sempstress  Dorcas„  at  the  house  of  the.  tanner  Simon 
at  Joppa.  He  has  a  quarrel  in  Samaria  with  Simon 
surnamed  the  Magician ;  he  goes  to  Lippa,  Csesarea, 
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and  Jerusalem:  what  would  it  have  cost  him  to  go  to 
Kome?  . 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  Peter  went  to 
Rome  under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  or  Nero. 
The  journev  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  is  only  founded  oR 
the  pretended  apocryphal  fasti  of  Italy.* 

Another  apocrypha,  intitled  *  Catalogues  of  Bishops/ 
makes  Peter  bishop  of  Rome  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  master. 

I  know  not  what  Arabian  tale  sent  him  to  Rome  un- 
der Caligula.  Eusebius,  three  hundred  years  after, 
makes  him  to  be  conducted  to  Rome  under  Claudius 
by  a  divine  hand,  without  saying  in  what  year. 

Lactantius,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Constahtine^  is 
the  first  veracious  author  who  has  said,  that  Peter  went 
to  Rome  under  Nero,  and  that  he  was  crucified  there. 

We  must  avow,  that  if  such  claims  alone  were 
brought  forward  by  a  party  in  a  law-suit,  he  would 
not  gain  his  cause,  and  he  would  be  advised  to  keep 
to  the  maxim  of  *  uti  possidetis ;'  and  this  is  the  part 
which  Rome  has  taken. 

But  it  is  said  that,  before  Eusebius  and  Lactantius^ 
the  exact  Papias  had  already  related  the  adventure  of 
Peter  and  Simon ;  the  virtue  of  God  which  removed 
him  into  the  presence  of  Nero;  the  kinsman  of  Nero 
half  raised  from  the  dead,  in  the  name  of  God,  by  Simon, 
and  wholly  raised  by  Peter ;  the  compliments  of  their 
dogs ;  the  bread  given  by  Peter  to  Simon's  dogs ;  the 
magician  who  flew  into  the  air;  the  christian  who 
caused  him  to  fall  by  a  sign  of  the  cross,  by  which  he 
broke  both  his  legs ;  Nero,  who  cut  off  Peter's  head 
to  pay  for  the  legs  of  his  magician,  &c.  &c.  The  grave 
Marcellus  repeats  this  authentic  history,  and  the  grave 
Hegesippus  again  repeats  it,  and  others  repeat  it  after 
them;  and  I  repeat  to  you,  that  if  ever  you  plead  for 
a  meadow  before  the  judge  of  Vaugirard,  you  will 
never  gain  your  suit  by  such  claims. 

I  doubt  not  that  the  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Peter  is 
still  at  Rome  in  the  fine  church.    I  doubt  not  but  that 

*  See  Spanheiai«-^acrai  Anliq.  lib.  iii. 
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Bt4  Peter  enjoyed  the  bishopric  of  Rome  twenty-nine 
years,  a  month,  and  nine  days,  as  it  is  said.  But  1 
may  venture  to  say,  that  that  is  not  demonstratively 
proved ;  and  I  say  that  it  is  to  be  thought  that  the  Ro- 
man bishops  of  the  present  time  are  more  at  their  ease 
than  those  of  times  past,— obscure  times,  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  penetrate. 

WALLER, 

The  celebrated  Waller  has  been  much  spoken  of  in 
France ;  he  has  been  praised  by  La  Fontaine,  St.  Evre- 
mond,  and  Bayle,  who  however  knew  little  of  him  be- 
yond his  name. 

He  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  reputation  in  London 
as  Votture  enjoyed  in  Paris,  but  I  believe  that  he  more 
deserved  it.  Voiture  existed  at  a  time  when  we  were 
£rst  emerging  from  literary  ignorance,  and  when  wit 
was  aimed  at,  but  scarcely  attained.  Turns  of  expres- 
sion were  sought  for  instead  of  thoughts,  and  false 
stones  were  more  easily  discovered  than  genuine  dia^ 
monds.  Voiture,  who  possessed  an  easy  and  trifling 
turn  of  mind,  was  the  first  who  shone  in  this  aurora 
of  French  literature.  Had  he  come  after  the  great 
men  who  have  thrown  so  much  lustre  on  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  have  had 
something  more  than  mere  wit,  which  was  enough  for 
ihe  hotel  de  Rambouillet,  but  not  enough  for  posterity. 
Boileau  praises  him,  but  it  was  in  his  first  satires,  and 
before  his  taste  was  formed.  He  was  young,  and  of 
that  age  in  which  men  jud^e  rather  by  reputation  than 
from  themselves;  and  besides,  Boileau  was  often  unjust 
in  his  praise  as  well  as  his  censure.  He  praised  Se-» 
grais,  whom  nobody  read;  insulted  Quinault,  whom 
everybody  repeated  by  heart ;  and  said  nothing  of  La 
Fontaine. 

Waller,  although  superior  to  Voiture,  was  not  per- 
fect. His  poems  of  gedlantry  are  very  graceful,  but 
they  are  frequently  languid  from  negligence,  and  they 
are  often  disfigured  by  conceits.  In  his  days,  the  £ng- 
'ish  had  not  learned  to  write  correctly.     His  serious 
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pieces  are  replete  with  vigonr,  and  exhibit  none  of  the 
softness  of  his  gallant  efi^trions.  •  He  composed  a  mo« 
nody  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  which,  with  several 
faults,  passes  for  a  masterpiece;  and  it  was  in  refe** 
rence  to  this  eulogy  that  Waller  made  the  reply  to 
Charles  11.  which  is  inserted  in  Bayle's  Dictionary. 
The  king,  to  whom  Waller,  after  the  manner  of  kings 
and  poets,  presented  a  poem  studied  with  panegyric, 
told  him  that  he  had  written  more  finely  on  Cromwell. 
Waller  immediately  replied,—^  Sire,  we  poets  always 
succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth."  This  reply  was 
not  so  sincere  as  that  of  the  Dutch  ambassador  who, 
when  the  same  king  complained  to  him  that  his  masters 
had  less  regard  for  him  than  for  Cromwell,  replied, — 
"Ah,  sire,  that  Cromwell  was  quite  another  thing."  There 
are  coui^iers  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  and  Waller  was 
one  of  them :  but  after  their  death,  I  consider  men 
only  by  their  works :  all  the  rest  is  annihilated.  I  sim- 
ply observe,  that  Waller,  bom  to  an  estate  of  the  annual 
value  of  sixty  thousand  livres,  had  never  the  silly  pride 
or  carelessness  to  neglect  his  talent.  Tlie  earls  of  Dor- 
set and  of  Roscommon,  the  two  dukes  of  Buckingham, 
the  earl  of  Halifax,  and  a  great  many  others,  have  not 
thought  it  below  them  to  become  celebrated  pol;ts  and 
illustrious  writers ;  and  their  works  do  them  more  ho* 
nour  than  their  titles.  They  have  cultivated  lettei^  as 
if  their  fortunes  depended  on  their  Success,  and  havtft 
rendered  literature  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  in  all  things  require  leaders  from  among  the 
great, — who  however  have  less  influence  of  this  kind 
in  England  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.* 

WAR. 

All  animals  are 'perpetually  at  war ;  every  species 
is  born  to  devour  another.    There  are  none,  even  to 

-■"'.'  — r- 

*  And  necewariiy,  for  in  no  country  do  the  nobiKty  less  distin- 
guish themselves  as  express  patrons  of  literature.  A  nobleman 
can  scarcely  be  mentioned  at  ihis  moment,  who  can  properly  be  so 
denominated^  unless  book  colteetors  and  formers  ef  librarits  'be 
included,  which  cannot  accuraiely  b«  doae.^T. 
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sheep  and  doves,  who  do  not  swallow  a  prodigkras 
number  of  imperceptible  animals.  Males  of  the  same 
Species  make  war  for  the  females,  like  Menelatrs  and 
Paris.  Air,  earth,  and  the  waters,  are  fields  of  de* 
struction. 

It  seems  that  God  having  given  reason  to  men^  this 
reason  should  teach  them  not  to  debase  themselves  by 
imitating  animals,  particularly  when  nature  has  given 
them  neither  arms  to  kill  their  fellow-creatures,  nor  in- 
stinct which  leads  them  to  suck  their  blood. 

Yet  murderous  war  is  so  much  the  dreadful  lot  of 
man,  that  except  two  or  three  nations,  there  are  none 
but  what  their  ancient  histories  represent  as  armed 
against  one  another.  Towards  Canada,  man  and 
warrior  are  synonimous;  and  we  have  seen,  in  our  he- 
misphere, that  thief  and  soldier  were  the  same  thing. 
Manicheans !  behold  your  excuse. 

The  most  determined  of  flatterers  will  easily  agree, 
that  war  always  brings  pestilence  and  famine  in  its 
train,  from  the  little  that  he  may  have  seen  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  armies  of  Germany,  or  the  few  villages  he 
may  have  passed  through  in  which  some  great  exploit 
of  war  has  been  performed. 

That  is  doubtless  a  very  fine  art  which  desolates 
countries,  destroys  habitations,  aud  in  a  common  year 
causes  the  death  of  from  forty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  This  invention  was  first  cultivated  by  nations 
assembled  for  their  common  good ;  for  instance,  the 
diet  of  the  Greeks  declared  to  the  diet  of  Phrygia  and 
neighbouring  nations,  that  they  intended  to  depart  on 
a  thousand  fishers*  barks,  to  exterminate  them  if  they 
could. 

The  assembled  Roman  people  judged  that  it  was  to 
their  interest  to  go  and  fight,  before  harvest,  against  the 
people  of  Veii  or  the  VoUcians.  And  some  years  after, 
all  the  Romans,  being  exasperated  against  all  the  Car* 
thaginians,  fought  them  a  long  time  on  sea  and  land. 
It  is  not  exactly  the  same  at  present. 

A  genealogist  proves  to  a  prince,  that  he  descends 
in  a  fight  line  from  a  count,  whose  par^its  made  a 
family  compact,  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  with 
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a  bouse  the  recollection  of  which  does  not  e?en  exist. 
This  house  had  distant  pretensions  to  a  province,  of 
which  the  last  possessor  aied  of  apoplexy.  The  prince 
and  his  council  see  his  right  at  once.  This  province, 
which  is  some  hundred  leagues  distant  from  him,  in 
vain  protests  that  it  knows  lum  not;  that  it  has  no  de- 
sire  to  be  governed  by  him ;  that  to  give  laws  to  its 
people,  he  must  at  least  have  their  consent; — ^these 
discourses  only  reach  as  far  as  the  ears  of  the  prince, 
whose  right  is  incontestable.  He  immediately  assem- 
bles a  great  number  of  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose, 
dresses  them  in  coarse  blue  cloth,  borders  their  hats 
with  broad  white  binding,  makes  them  turn  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  marches  to  glory. 

Other  princes  who  hear  of  this  equipment,  take  part  in 
it,  each  according  to  his  power,  and  cover  a  small  extent 
of  country  with  more  mercenary  murderers  than  Zingfais 
Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  Bajazet  employed  in  their  train. 

Distant  people  hear  that  they  are  going  to  fight,  and 
that  they  may  gain  five  or  six  sous  a-day,  if  they  will 
be  of  the  party ;  they  divide  themselves  into  two  bands, 
like  reapers,  and  offer  their  services  to  whoever  will 
employ  them. 

These  multitudes  fall  upon  one  another,  not  only 
without  having  any  interest  in  the  affair,  but  without 
knowing  the  reason  of  it. 

We  see  at  once  five  or  six  belligerent  powers,  some- 
times three  against  three,  sometimes  two  against  four, 
and  sometimes  one  against  five ;  all  equally  detesting 
one  another,  uniting  with  and  attacking  by  turns ;  all 
agreed  in  a  single  point, — ^that  of  doing  all  the  harm 
possible. 

The  most  wonderful  part  of  this  infernal  enterprise 
iS|  that  each  chief  of  the  murderers  causes  his  colours 
to  be  blessed,  and  solemnly  invokes  God  before  he  goes 
to  exterminate  his  neighbours.  If  a  chief  has  only  the 
fortune  to  kill  two  or  three  thousand  men,  he  does  not 
thank  God  for  it;  but  when  he  has  exterminated  about 
ten  thmisand  by  fire  and  sword,  and,  to  complete  the 
work,  some  town  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
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they  then  sing  a  long  song  in  four  parts,  composed .  in 
a  language  unknown  to  all  who  have  fought,  and 
moreoTer  replete  with  barbarism.  The  same  song 
serves  for  marriages  and  births  as  well  as  for  murders ; 
which  is  unpardonable,  particularly  in  a  nation  the 
roost  famous  for  new  songs. 

Natural  religion  has  a  thousand  tknes  prevented  citi* 
zens  from  committing  crimes.  A  well-trained  mind 
has  not  the  inclination  for  it;  a  tender  one  is  alanned 
at  it,  representing  to  itself  a  just  and  avenging  God  ; 
but  artificial  religion  encourages  all  cruelties  which 
are  exercised  in  troops, — conspiracies,  seditions,  pil* 
lages,  ambuscades,  surprises  of  towns,  robberies,  and 
murder.  Each  marches  gaily  to  crime,  under  the  ban- 
ner of  his  saint. 

A  certain  number  of  orators  are  everywhere  paid  to 
celebrate  these  murderous  days ;  some  are  dressed  in 
a  long  black  close  coat,  with  a  short  cloak;  others  have 
a  shirt  above  a  gown ;  some  wear  two  variegated  stuff 
streamers  over  their  shirts.  AH  of  them  speak  for  a 
long  time,  and  quote  that  which  was  done  of  old  in 
Palesline,  as  applicable  to  a  combat  in  Veteravia. 

The  rest  of  the  year,  these  people  declaim  against 
vices.  They  prove  in  three  points  and  by  antitheses, 
that  ladies  who  lay  a  little  carmine  upon  their  cheeks 
will  be  the  eternal  objects  of  the  eternal  vengeance  of 
the  Eternal ;  that  Polyeuctus  and  Athalia  are  works  of 
the  demon ;  that  a  man  who  for  200  crowns  per  day 
causes  his  table  to  be  furnished  with  fresh  sea-fish 
during  Lent,  infallibly  works  his  salvation ;  and  that 
a  poor  man  who  eats  two  sous  and  a  half  worth  of 
mutton,  will  go  for  ever  to  all  the  devils. 

Of  five  or  six  thousand  declamations  of  this  kind, 
there  are  three  or  four  at  most,  composed  by  a  Gaul 
named  Massillon,  which  an  honest  man  may  read  with- 
x)ut  disgust;  but  in  all  these  discourses  you  will 
scarcely  find  two  in  which  the  orator  dares  to  say  a 
word  against  the  scourge  and  crime  of  war,  which  con- 
tains all  other  scourges  and  crimes.  The  unfortunate 
orators  speak  incessantly  against  love,  which  is  the 
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only  consolation  of  mankind,  and  the  only  mode  of 
making  amends  for  it ;  they  say  nothing  of  the  abomi- 
nable efforts  \?hich  we  make  to  destroy  it. 

You  have  made  a  very  bad  sermon  on  impurity,-^ 
oh,  Bourdaloue ! — ^but  none  on  these  murders,  varied 
in  so  many  ways;  on  these  rapines  and  robberies; 
on  this  universal  rage  which  devours  the  world.  All 
the  united  vices  of  all  ages  and  places  will  never  equal 
the  evils  produced  by  a  single  campaign. 

Miserable  physicians  of  souls  I  you  exclaim,  for  five 
quarters  of  an  hour,  on  some  pricks  of  a  pin,  and  say 
nothing  on  the  malady  which  tears  us  into  a  thousand 
pieces !  Philosophers,  moralists !  burn  all  your  books. 
While  the  caprice  of  a  few  men  makes  that  part  of  man- 
kind consecrated  to  heroism,  to  murder  loyally  millions 
of  our  brethren,  can  there  be  anything  more  horrible 
throughout  nature  ? 

What  becomes  of,  and  what  signifies  to  me,  huma- 
nity, beneficence,  modesty,'  temperance,  mildness,  wis* 
dom,  and  piety^  whilst  half  a  pound  of  lead,  sent  from 
the  distance  of  an  hundred  steps,  pierces  my  body,  and 
I  die  at  twenty  years  of  age,  in  inexpressible  torments, 
in  the  midst  of  five  or  six  thousand  dying  men,  whilst 
my  eyes,  which  open  for  the  last  time,  see  the  town  in 
which  I  was  bom  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
last  sounds  which  reach  my  ears  are  the  cries  of  women 
and  children  expiring  under  the  ruins,  all  for  the  pr^ 
tended  interests  of  a  man  whom  I  know  not  ? 

What  is  worse,  war  is  an  inevitable  scourge.  If  we 
take  notice,  all  men  have  worshipped  Mars.  Sabaoth 
among  the  Jews  signifies  the  god  of  arms;  but  Mi-» 
nerva  in  Homer  calls  Mars  a  furious,  mad,  and  infer-^ 
nal  god. 

The  celebrated  Montesquieu,  who  was  called  hu- 
mane, has  however  said,  that  it  is  just  to  bear  fire  and 
sword  against  our  neighbours,  when  we  fear  that  they 
are  doing  too  well.  If  this  is  the  spirit  of  laws,  it  is 
also  that  of  Borgia  and  of  Machiavel.  If  unfortunately 
he  says  true,  we  must  write  against  this  truth,  though 
it  may  be  proved  by  facts. 
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This  18  what  Montesquieu  says  :* — 

''  Between  societies,  the  right  of  natural  defence 
sometimes  induces  the  necessity  of  attacking,  when  one 
people  sees  that  a  longer  peace  puts  another  in  a  situa- 
tion to  destroy  it,  and  that  attack  at  the  given  moment 
is  the  only  way  of  preventing  this  destruction/' 

How  can  attack  in  peace  be  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting this  destruction  ?  You  must  be  sure  that'  this 
neighbour  will  destroy  you,  if  be  become  powerful.  To 
be  sure  of  it,  he  must  already  have  made  preparations 
for  your  overthrow.  In  this  case,  it  is  he  who  com- 
mences the  war;  it  is  not  you:  your  supposition  is 
false  and  contradictory. 

If  ever  war  is  evidently  unjust,  it  is  that  which  you 
propose :  it  is  going  to  kill  your  neighbour,  who  does' 
not  attack  you,  lest  he  should  ever  be  in  a  state  to  do 
so.  To  hazard  the  ruin  of  your  country,  in  the  hope  of 
ruining  without  reason  the^t  of  another,  is  assuredly 
neither  honest  nor  useful ;  for  we  are  never  sure  of  suc- 
cess, as  you  well  know. 

If  your  neighbour  becomes  too  powerful  during 
peace,  what  prevents  you  from  rendering  yourself 
equally  powerful  ?  If  he  has  made  alliances,  make  them 
on  your  side.  If,  having  fewer  monks,  he  has  more 
soldiers  and  manufacturers,  imitate  him  in  this  wise 
economy.  If  he  employs  his  sailors  better,  employ 
yours  in  the  same  manner:  all  that  is  very  just.  But 
to  expose  your  people  to  the  most  horrible  misery,  in 
the  so  often  false  idea  of  overturning  your  dear  brother 
the  most  serene  neighbouring  prince ! — it  was  not  for 
the  honorary  president  of  a  pacific  society  to  give  you 
such  advice. 

WEAKNESS  ON  BOTH  SIDES.f 

Weariless  on  both  sides  is,  as  we  know,  the  motto 
of  all  quarrels.     I  speak  not  here  of  those  which  have 

*  Spirit  pf  Laws*  b.  z.  chap.  ii. 

•^  Or  dispute*  io  which  the  conteading  parties  are  equally  ridi* 
■nilout— DO  small  number. — ^T. 
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caused  blood  to  be  shed :— the  Anabaptists,  who  ravaged 
Westphalia ;  the  Calvinists,  who  kindled  so  many  wars 
in  France ;  the  sanguinary  factions  of  the  Armagnact 
and  Burgundians ;  the  punishment  of  the  maid  of  Or- 
leans, whom  one  half  of  France  regarded  as  a  celestial 
heroine,  and  the  other  as  a  sorceress ;  the  Sorbonne, 
which  presented  a  request  to  hare  her  burnt;  the  assas- 
sination of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  justified  by  the  doc- 
tors ;  subjects  excused  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  by  a 
decree  of  the  sacred  faculty ;  the  executioners  so  onen 
employed  to  enforce  opinions ;  the  piles  lighted  for 
unfortunates  who  persuaded  others  that  they  were  sor- 
cerers and  heretics : — ^all  that  is  more  than  weakness. 
Yet  these  abominations  were  committed  in  the  good 
times  of  honest  Germanic  faith  and  Gallic  naivete  I 
I  would  send  back  to  them  all  honest  people  who  regret 
times  past. 

I  will  make  here,  simply  for  my  own  particular  edi- 
fication, a  little  instructive  memoir  of  the  fine  things 
which  divided  the  minds  of  our  grandfathers. 

In  the  eleventh  century, — ^in  that  good  time  in  which 
we  knew  not  the  art  of  war,  which  however  we  have 
always  practised;  nor  that  of  governing  towns,  nor 
commerce,  nor  society,  and  in  which  we  could  neither 
read  nor  write, — ^men  of  much  mind  disputed  solemnly, 
at  much  length,  and  with  great  vivacity,  on  what  hap* 
penedat  the  water-closet,  after  having  fulfilled  a  sacred 
duty,  of  which  we  must  speak  only  with  the  most  pro- 
found respect.  This  was  called  the  dispute  of  the 
stercorists ;  and  not  ending  in  a  war,  was  in  conse- 
quence one  of  the  mildest  impertinences  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  dispute  which  divided  learned  Spain,  in  the 
same  century,  on  the  Mosarabic  version,  also  termi- 
nated without  ravaging  provinces  or  shedding  human 
blood.  The  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  then  prevailed, 
permitted  not  the  difficulty  to  be  enlightened  otherwise 
than  in  leaving  the  decision  to  two  noble  knights.  As 
in  tiiat  of  the  two  Don  Quixotes,  whichever  overthrew 
his  adversary  caused  his  own  party  to  triumph.    Don 
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Ruis  de  Martanza,  knight  of  the  MoRarabic  ritual,  over- 
threw the  Don  Quixote  of  the  Latin  ritual;  but  as  the 
laws  of  chivalry  decided  not  positively,  that  a  ritual 
must  be  proscribed  because  its  knight  was  unhorsed, 
a  more  certain  and  established  secret  was  made  use  of, 
to  know  which  of  the  books  should  be  preferred.  The 
expedient  alluded  to,  was  that  of  throwing  them  both 
into  the  fire,  it  not  being  possible  for  the  sound  ritual 
to  perish  in  the  flames.  I  know  not  how  it  happened, 
however,  but  they  were  both  burnt,  and  the  dispute 
remained  undecided,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
Spaniards.  By  degrees,  the  Latin  ritual  got  the  prefe* 
rence ;  and  if  any  knight  afterwards  presented  himself 
to  maintain  the  Mosarabic,  it  was  the  knight  and  not 
the  ritual  which  was  thrown  into  the  fire. 

In  these  fine  times,  we  and  other  polished  people, 
when  we  were  ill,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an 
Arabian  physician.  When  we  would  know  what  day 
of  the  moon  it  was,  we  referred  to  the  Arabs.  If  we 
would  buy  a  piece  of  cloth,  we  must  pay  a  Jew  for  it ; 
and  when  a  farmer  wanted  rain,  he  addressed  himself 
to  a  sorcerer.  At  last,  however,  when  some  of  us 
learnt  Latin,  and  had  a  bad  translation  of  Aristotle,  we 
figured  in  the  world  with  honour,  passing  three  or  four 
hundred  years  in  decyphering  some  pages  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite,  and  in  adoring  and  condemning  them.  Some 
said,  that  without  him  we  should  want  articles  of  faith ; 
others,  that  he  was  an  atheist.  A  Spaniard  proved  that 
Aristotle  was  a  saint,  and  that  we  should  celebrate  his 
anniversary ;  while  a  council  in  France  caused  his  di- 
vine writings  to  be  burnt.  Colleges,  universities,  whole 
orders  of  monks,  were  reciprocally  anathematized,  on 
the  subject  of  some  passages  of  this  great  man,  which 
neither  themselves,  the  judges  who  interposed  their 
authority,  nor  the  author  himself,  ever  understood. 
There  were  many  fisty^cufFs  given  in  Germany  in  these 
grave  quarrels,  but  there  was  not  much  bloodshed.  It 
is  a  pity,  for  die  glory  of  Aristotle,  that  they  did  not 
make  civil  war,  and  have  some  regular  battles  m  favour 
of  quiddities,  and  of  the  *  universal  of  the  part  of  the 
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thing/  Our  ancestors  cut  the  throats  of  each  other  in' 
disputes  upon  points  which  they  understood  very  httlef 
better. 

It  is  true  that  a  much-celebrated  madman  named  Od* 
cam,  surnamed  the  invincible  doctor,  chief  of  those  who 
stood  up  for  the  *  universal  of  the  part  of  thought/  de- 
manded from  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  that  hef 
should  defend  his  pen  with  his  imperial  sword  against 
Scott,  another  Scottish  madman,  surnamed  the  subtle 
doctor,  who  fought  for  the  *  universal  of  the  part  of  the 
thing/  Happily  the  sword  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  re- 
mained in  its  scabbard.  Who  would  believe  that  these 
disputes  h^ve  lasted  until  our  days,  and  that  the  par-' 
liament  of  Paris,  in  1624,  gave  anne  sentence  in  favour 
of  Aristotle? 

Towards  the  time  of  the  brave  Occam  and  the  intre- 
pid  Scott,  a  much  more  serious  quarrel  arose,  into 
which  the  reverend  father  cordeliers  inveigled  all  the 
christian  world.  This  was  to  know  if  their  kitchen 
garden  belonged  to  themselves,  or  if  they  were  merely 
simple  tenants  of  it.  The  form  of  the  cowls  and  the 
size  of  the  sleeves  were  further  subjects  of  this  holy 
war.  Pope  John  XXIL,  who  interfered,  found  out  to 
whom  he  was  speaking.  The  cordeliers  quitted  his 
party  for  that  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  then  drew  his 
sword. 

There  were  moreover  three  or  four  cordeliers  burnt 
as  heretics,  which  is  rather  strong ;  but  after  all,  this 
affair  having  neither  shaken  thrones  nor  ruined  pro* 
vinces,  we  may  place  it  in  the  rank  of  peaceable  follies. 

There  have  been  always  some  of  this  kind,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  have  fallen  into  the  most  profound  oblivion ; 
and  of  four  or  five  hundred  sects  which  have  appeared, 
there  remain  in  the  memory  of  men  those  only  which  have 
produced  either  extreme  disorder  or  extreme  folly, — 
two  things  which  they  willingly  retain.  Who  knows, 
in  the  present  day,  that  there  were  Orebites,  Osmites, 
and  Insdorfians?  Who  is  now  acquainted  with  the 
Anointed,  the  Cornacians,  or  the  Iscariots  ? 

Dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  Dutch  lady,  I  was 

Toj..  VI.  i  n 
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charitably  warned  by  one  of  the  guests  to  take  cafe  of 
myself,  and  not  to  praise  Voetius.  I  have  no  desire, 
said  I,  to  say  either  good  or  evil  of  jrour  Voetius.;  but 
i^hy  do  you  give  me  this  advice?  Because  madame  is 
a  Cocceian,  said  my  neighbour.  With  all  my  heart, 
laid  I.  She  added,  that  there  were  still  four  Cocceians 
in  Holland,  and  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  sect 
perished.  A  time  will  come  in  which  Uie  Jaasenists, 
who  have  made  so  much  noise  amongst  us^  and  who 
are  unknown  everywhere  else,  will  have  the  fate  oi  the 
Cocceians.  An  old  doctor  said  to  me — **  Sir,  in  my  youth 
I  have  debated  on  the  ^  mandata  impossibilia  volentibus 
et  conantibus/  I  have  written  against  the  formulary 
and  the  pope,  and  I  thouffht  myself  a  confessor*  I 
have  been  put  in  prison,  and  I  thought  myself  a  martyr. 
I  now  no  longer  mterfere  in  anything,  wad  I  belioTe 
myself  to  be  reasonable/'  Whatare  your  occupatioiis, 
said  I  to  him  ?  **  Sir,"  replied  he,  ^^  I  am  very  fond  of  mo* 
ney/'  It  is  thus  that  almost  all  men  in  tiieir  old  age 
inwardl;^  laugh  at  the  follies  which  they  ardendy  em- 
braced in  their  youth.  Sects  grow  old,  like  men. 
Those  which  have  not  been  supported  by  great  princes, 
which  have  not  caused  g[eat  mischief,  grow  old  mudi 
sooner  than  others.  They  are  epidemic  maladies, 
which  pass*  over  like  the  sweatmg  sickness  and  the 
hooping-cough. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  on  the  pious  reveries 
of  madame  Guyon.  '  We  no  longer  read  the  most 
unintelligible  book  of  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  but  Teie* 
inachus.  We  no  longer  remember  what  the  eloquent 
JBossuet wrote  against  the  elegant  and  amiable  Finelon ; 
we  give  the  preference  to  his  funeral  orations.  In  sll 
jthe  dispute  on  what  is  called  quietism,  there  has  been 
liothing  good  but  the  old  tale  revived  of  the  honest 
woman  who  brought  a  torch  to  burn  paradise,  and. a 
pruise  of  water  to  extinguish  the  fire  of  hell,  tbat  God 
should  no  longer  be  served  either  through  hope  or  fear. 
I  will  oifly  remark  one  singularity  in  this  proceeding, 
which  is  not  equal  to  the  story  of  the  good  woman ; 
it  is,  that  the  Jesuits,  who  were  so  much  accused  ia 
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France  by  Ibe  jansenistf  of  having  been  founded  by  St, 
Ignatius,  expressly  to  destroy  the  love  of  €k>d,  warmly 
interfered  at  Kome  in  favour  of  the  pure  love  of  F4n61on. 
It  happened  to  them  as  to  M.  de  Langeais,  who  was 
pursued  b^  his  wife  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  on  ac* 
count  of  his  impotence,  ana  by  a  girl  to  the  parliament 
of  Rennes,  for  having  rendered  her  pregnant  He 
ought  to  have  gained  one  of  these  two  causes ;  he  lost 
them  both.  Pure  love,  for  which  the  Jesuits  made  so 
much  sthr,  was  condemned  at  Rome,  and  diey  were  al*- 
ways  supposed  at  Paris  to  be  against  loving  God.  This 
opinion  was  so  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  that  when, 
some  years  aeo,  an  engraving  was  sold  re{>resenting  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  drewed  as  a  Jesuit,  a  wit  (apparently 
the  Loustig  of  the  janse'nist  party)  wrote  lines  under  the 
print,  intimating  that  the  ingenious  fathers  had  habited 
God  like  themselves,  as  the  surest  means  of  preventing 
the  lore  of  him: 

Admires  I'artiiice  extreme 

De  cet  peiet  tng^nieux : 

lie  TOM  oDt  habill^  oomme  eux, 

Mon  Dieji,  de  peur  qu*on  ne  vout  aime. 

At  Rone,  where  such  disputes  never  arise,  and  where 
th^y  judge  those  that  take  place  elsewhere,  they  were 
much  annoyed  with- quarrels  on  pure  love.  Cardinal 
Carpegne,  who  was  the  reporter  of  the  affairs  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  was  ill,  and  suffered  much  in 
a  part  which  is  not  more  spared  in  cardinals  than  in 
odier  men.  His  surgeon  bandaged  him  with  fine 
Unen,  which  is  called  cambrai  (cambric)  in  Italy  as  in 
many  other  places.  The  cardinal  cried  out,  when  th^ 
surgeon  pleaded  that  it  was  the  finest  cambrai,-— 
^  Whatl  more  cambrai  still?  Is  it  not  enough  to 
have  one's  head  fatigued  with  it?''  Happy  the  dis- 
'  putes  which  end  thus!  Happy  would  man  be  if  all 
.the  disputers  of  this  world,  if  heresiarchs,  submitted 
^th  so  much  moderation,  such  magnanimoas  mildness, 
as  the  great  archbishop  of  Cambr$ty,  who  had  no  desire 
to  be  an  hereslarchi  I  know  not  whether  hjS  "Was 
(ridit  in  wishing  God  to  be  loved  for  himself  alone. 

2h2 
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but  M.  de  F^n^lon  certainly  deserved  to  be    loved 
thus. 

In  purely  literary  disputes  there  is  often  as  much 
snarling  and  party-spirit  as  in  more  interesting  quar- 
rels, We  should,  if  we  could,  renew  the  factions  of 
the  circus,  which  agitated  the  Roman  empire.  Two 
rival  actresses  are  capable  of  dividing  a  town.  Men 
have  all  a  secret  inchnation  for  faction.  If  we  cannot 
cabal;  pursue,  and  destroy  one  another  for  crowns> 
tiaras,  and  mitres;  we  fall  upon  one  another  for  a  dan- 
cer or  a  musician.  Rameau  had  a  violent  party  against 
him,  who  would  have  exterminated  him ;  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  it  I  had  a  violent  party  against  me^  and  I 
.knew  it  well. 

WHYS  (THE). 

Why  do  we  scarcely  ever  know  the  tenth  part  of 
the  good  we  might  do  ? 

It  is  clear,  that  if  a  nation  inhabiting  between  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  sea,  had  employed  in  ame- 
liorating and  embellishing  the  country  a  tenth  part  of 
the  money  it  lost  in  the  war  of  1741,  and  one  half  of 
the  men  killed  to  no  purpose  in  Germany,  the  state 
would  have  been  more  flourishing.  Why  was  not  this 
done  ?  Why  prefer  a  war,  which  Europe  considered 
,unjust,  to  the  happy  labours  of  peace,  which  would 
have  produced  the  useful  and  the  agreeable? 

Why  did  Louis  XIV,  who  had  so  much  taste  for 
great  monuments,  for  new  foundations,  for  the  fine 
arts,  lose  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  money  in  see- 
ing his  cuirassiers  and  his  household  swim  across  the 
Rhine ;  in  not  taking  Amsterdam ;  in  stirring  up  nearly 
all  Europe  against  him?  What  could  he  not  have  done 
done  with  his  eight  hundred  millions  ? 

Why,  when  he  reformed  jurisprudence,  did  he  reform 
it  only  by  halves  ?  Ought  the  numerous  ancient  cus- 
toms, founded  on  the  decretals  and  the  canon  law,  to 
be  still  suffered  to  exist?  Was  it  necessary  that  in  the 
many  causes  called  ecclesiastical,  but  which  are  ia 
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reiJit^  civily  appeal  flhould  be  made  to  the  bialiop;  firom 
the  bishop  to  the  metropolitan ;  from  the  metropolitan 
to  the  primate;  and  from  the  primate  to  Rome,  *  ad 
apostolos/?— as  if  the  apoistles  had  of  old  be^  the 
judees  of  the  Oauls  '  en  dernier  ressort' 

Why,  when  Louis  XIV  was  outrageously  insulted 
by  pope  Alexander  VII — Chigi — did  he  amuse  himself 
with  sending  for  a  legate  into  France,  to  make  friyolons 
excuses,  and  with  having  a  pyramid  erected  at  Rome, 
the  inscriptions  over  which  concerned  none  but  the 
watchmen  of  Rome — a  pyramid  which  he  soon  after 
had  demolished?  Had  it  not  been  better  to  have  abo- 
lished for  ever  the  simony  by  which  every  bishop  and 
every  abbot  in  Oaul  pays  to  the  Italian  apostolic  cham- 
ber the  half  of  his  revenue  ? 

Why  did  the  same  monarch,  when  still  more  grie- 
vously insulted  by  Innocent  Xf— Odescalchi — who 
took  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Orange  against  him,  con- 
tent himself  with  having  four  propositions  maintained 
in  his  universities,  and  refuse  the  prayers  of  the  whole 
magistracy,  who  solicited  an  eternal  rupture  with  the 
court  of  Rome  ? 

Why,  in  making  the  laws,  was  it  forgotten  to  place 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  under  one  uniform 
law,  leaving  in  existence  a  hundred  different  customs, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty-four  different  measures  ? 

Why  were  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom  still  reputed 
foreign  to  one  another,  so  that  the  merchandise  of 
Normandy,  on  being  conveyed  by  land  into  Brittany, 
pays  duty,  as  if  it  came  from  England  ? 

Why  was  not  corn  grown  in  Champagne  allowed  to 
be  sold  in  Picardy  widiout  an  express  permission — as 
at  Rome  permission  is  obtained  for  three  giuli  to  read 
forbidden  books  ? 

Why  w?ui  France  left  so  long  under  the  reproach  of 
venality?  It  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  Louis  XV  to 
abolish  the  custom  of  buying  the  right  to  sit  af  judges 
over  men,  as  you  buy  a  country  house,  and  making 
pleaders  pay  fees  to  the  judge,  as  tickets  for  the  plaj 
are  paid  for  at  the  door. 

'^  2h3 
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Why  institute  in  a  kingdom  the  offices  and  dignides  of* 
King's  councillors: — Inspectors  of  drink 

Inspectors  of  the  shambles 

Registrars  of  inventories 

Comptrollers  of  fines 

Inspectors  of  hogs 

Per^quateur  of  tailles 

Euel-meters 

Assistant-meters 

Fuel-pilers 

Unloaders  of  green  wood 

Comptrollers  of  timber 

Markers  of  timber 

Coal-meters 

Corn-sifters 
^   Inspectors  of  calves 

Comptrollers  of  poultry 

Gangers 

Assayers  of  brandy 

Assayers  of  beer 

Rollers  of  casks 

Unloaders  of  hay 

Floor-clearers 

Inspectors  of  ells 

Inspectors  of  wigs  ? 
These  offices,  in  which  doubtless  consist  the  pros- 
perity and  splendour  of  an  empire,  formed  numerous 
communities,  which  had  each  their  syndics.  This  was 
all  suppressed  in  1719 ;  but  it  was  to  make  room  for 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  in  the  course  of  time. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  retrench  all  the  pomp  and 
luxury  of  greatness,  than  miserably  to  support  them 
by  means  so  low  and  shameful  ? 

Why  has  a  nation,  often  reduced  to  extremity  and 
to  some  degree  of  humiliation,  still  supported  itself  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  crush  it  ?  Because  that 
nation  is  active  and  industrious.    The  people  are  like 

•  Thecomptroller-geoeral  Pontchartrain, afterwards  cbaocellor, 
was  one  of  those  who  made  the  greatest  use  of  these  meant  of 
obtaining  momentary  support :  it  was  he  who  said,— Providenos 
watches  over  this  kingdom ;  for  no  sooner  has  the  king  created  mn 
office,  than  God  creates  a  blockhead  to  purchase  it  I«*fy«icA  noit 
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be  bees:  jrou  take  from  them  wax  and  honey^  and 
hey  forthwith  set  to  work  to  produce  more. 

Why,  in  the  half  of  Europe,  do  the  girls  pray  to 
jod  in  Latin,  which  they  do  not  understand  ? 

Why,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  nearly  all  the 
>opes  and  bishops  notoriously  had  bastards,  did  they 
)ersist  in  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  priests;  while 
he  Greek  church  has  constantly  ordained  that  curates 
hould  have  wives  ? 

Why  in  all  antiquity  was  there  no  theological  dis- 
)ute,  nor  any  people  distinguished  by  a  sectarian  ap* 
>ellation  ?  The  Egyptians  were  not  called  Isiacs  or 
)siriacs.  The  people  of  Syria  were  not  named  Gybe* 
ians.  The  Gretans  had  a  particular  devotion  for 
fupiter,  but  were  not  called  Jupiterians.  The  ancient 
^atins  were  much  attached  to  Saturn,  but  there  was 
lot  a  village  in  all  Ladum  called  Satumian.  The  dis- 
ciples of  the  God  of  Truth,  on  the  contrary,  taking  the 
itle  of  their  master  himself,  and  calling  themsdves^ 
ike  him,  '  anointed/  declared,  as  soon  as  they  were 
ible,  eternal  war  against  all  nations  that  were  not 
anointed,'  and  made  war  upon  one  another  for  upwards 
)f  fourteen  hundred  years,  taking  the  names  of  Arians* 
^anicheans,  Donatists,  Hussites,  Papists,  Lutherans, 
^alvinists,  &c.  Even  the  Jansenists  and  Molinists 
lave  experienced  no  mortification  so  acute  as  that  of 
LOt  having  had  it  in  theif  power  to  cut  one  another*^ 
hroats  in  pitched  battle.     Whence  is  this? 

Why  does  a  bookseller  publicly  sell  the  *  Course  of 
Ltlieism,'  by  the  great  Lucretius,  printed  for  the  dau- 
phin, only  son  of  Louis  XIV,  by  order  and  under  the 
lirection  of  the  wise  duke  of  Montausier,  and  of  the 
loquent  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  of  the  learned 
luet,  bishop  of  Avranches?  There  you  find  those 
ublime  impieties,  those  admirable  lines  against  Pro- 
idience  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  pass 
rom  mouth  to  mouth,  through  all  after  ages : — 

England  has  not  thU  consolation :  the  blockheads  are  born  for 
le  places  which  they  prescriptively  obtain  by  oligarchical 
rrangement ;  taking  the  place,  and  giving  us  nothing,  or  worse 
lan  nothing)  in  ietani.-<-«T. 
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Ez  nihilot  nihil  |  in  mhilam  nil  poMe  reverti. 
Rom  nothiagy  mMight  i  to  nothiog  noaght  rstonM. 
TWigvre  enim  m  tangi  nid  corpus  nulla  potett  res. 
Matter  akma  oaa  touch  and  govern  matter. 
Nee  bene  pro  mentis  capitar,  nee  tangitur  iri  (Deos). 
Nothing  can  flatter  God,  or  cause  his  anger. 
TWntam  religio  potnit  suadere  malomm  I 
How  great  the  eril  by  religion  caused ! 

Desipere  est  mortale  etemo  jungere  et  ani 
Consentire  putare,  et  fungi  mutua  posse. 
lis  weak  in  mortals  to  attempt  to  join 
To  transient  being  that  which  lasts  for  ever. 

Nil  igitur  mors  est,  ad  nos  neque  pertioet  hilum. 

IVben  death  is,  we  are  not|  the  body  diesi  and  with  it  alL 

Mortolem  tamen  esse  animam  &tere  neoesse  est* 

There  is  no  future:  mortal  is  the  soul. 

Hioc  Acherusia  fit  stultorum  denique  vita. 

Heaoe  ancient  fools  are  superstition's  prey. 

And  a  hundred  other  lines  which  charm  all  nations, — 
the  immortal  productions  of  a  mind  which  believed 
itselfto  be  mortal. 

Not  only  are  these  Latin  yerses  sold  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques  and  on  the  Quai  des  Augustins ;  but  you 
fearlessly  purchate  the  translations  made  into  all  the 
patois  derived  from  the  Latin  tongue ; — translations  de- 
corated with  learned  notes,  which  elucidate  the  doc- 
trine of  materialism,  collect  all  the  proofs  against  the 
DivinitVy  and  would  annihilate  it,  if  it  could  be  de- 
stroyed. You  find  this  book,  bound  in  morocco,  in 
the  fine  library  of  a  great  and  devout  prince,  of  a 
cardinal,  of  a  chancellor,  of  an  archbishop,  of  a  round- 
capped  president :  but  the  eighteen  first  books  of  De 
Thou  were  condemned  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 
A  poor  Gallic  philosopher  ventures  to  publish,  in  his 
own  private  name,  that  if  men  had  been  born  without 
fingers,  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  work 
tapestry;  and  immediately  another  Gaul,  who,  for  his 
money  has  obtained  a  robe  of  office,  requires  that  the 
book  and  the  author  be  burned. 
Why  are  scenic  exhibitions  anathematized  by  certain 
^sons  who  call  themselves  of  the  first  order  in  the 
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itate,  seeiag  that  Mich  exhibitions*  ace  neoesMYy  to  all 
the  orders  of  the  state,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  elate 
uphold  them  with  equal  splendour  and  regularity  ? 

Why  do  we  abandon  to  contempt,  debasement,  op^ 
pression,  and  rapine,  the  great  mass  of  those  laborious 
and  harmless  men  who  cultivate  the  earth  every  day 
of  the  year,  that  we,  may  eat  of  all  its  fruits  ?  And  why> 
on  the  contrary;  do  we  pay  respect,  attention,  and 
court  to  the  useless  and  often  very  wicked  man  who 
lives  only  by  their  labour,  and  is  rich  only  by  their 
misery? 

.  Why,  during  60  many  ages,  among  sa  many  men 
who  sow  the  corn  with  which  we  are  fed,  has  there 
been  no  one  to  discover  that  ridiculous  error  which 
teaches  that  the  grain  must  rot  in  order  to  serminate^ 
and  die  to  spring  up  again— an  error  whicm  has  led 
to  many  impertinent  assertions,  to  many  false  c(»npa- 
risons,  and  to  many  ridiculous  opinions  1 

Why,  since  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  so  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  men  and  animals,  do  we  find  so 
many  years,  and  so  many  centuries,  in  which  these 
fruits  are  absolutely  wanting  ? 

Why  is  the  earth  covered  with  poisons  in  the  half  of 
Africa  and  of  America  ? 

Why  is  there  no  tract  of  land  where  there  are  not 
more  insects  than  men? 

Why  does  a  little  whitish  and  offensive  secretion 
form  a  being  which  will  have  hard  bones,  desires,  and 
:houghts?  and  why  shall  those  beings  be  constantly 
}ersecuting  one  another? 

Why  does  there  exist  so  much  evil,  everything  being 
brmed  by  a  God  whom  all  Theists  agree  in  calling 
^ood  ? 

Why,  since  we  are  always  complaining  of  our  ills^ 
re  we  constantly  employed  in  redoubling  them  ? 

Why,  since  we  are  so  miserable,  has  it  been  imar 
ined  that  to  die  is  an  evil, — when  it  is  clear  that  npjt 
)  have  been,  before  our  birth,  was  no  evil  ? 

*  Well  pot  against  a'pompoue  procession-ioviog  and  oeremonial 
lurch.  This  constant  enmity  of  one  set  of  performers  against 
e  other  is  amusing  in  the  history  of  both  profeasioqs.— T. 
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Why  does  it  rain  every  day  into  the  sea,  while  so 
many  desarts  demand  rain,  yet  are  constantly  arid  ? 

Why  and  how  have  we  dreams  in  our  sl^ep,  if  we 
ha:?e  no  soul  ?  and  if  we  hare  one,  how  is  it  that  these 
dreams  are  always  so  incoherent  and  so  extraragant? 

Why  do  the  heavens  reyolve  from  east  to  west,  ra- 
ther than  the  contrary  way  ? 

Why  do  we  exist  ?  why  does  anythmg  exist? 

WICKED. 

Ws  are  told,  that  human  nature  is  essentially  per- 
verse ;  that  man  is  bom  a  child  of  the  devil,  and  wicked. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious ;  for  thon,  my  fk'iend, 
who  peachest  tome  that  all  the  world  is  bom  perverse, 
wamest  me  that  thon  art  bom  such  also^  and  that  1 
must  misirust  thee  aa  I  would  a  fox  or  a  crocodile. 
Oh,  no !  sayst  thou ;  I  am  regenerated ;  I  am  neither  au 
heretic  nor  an  infidel ;  you  may  trust  in  me.  But  the 
test  of  mankind,  which  are  either  heretic  or  what  thou 
callest  infidel,  wiD  be  an  assemblage  of  monsters,  and 
every  time  that  thou  speakest  to  a  Lutheran-or  aTurk> 
thou  may  St  be  sure  that  they  will  rob  and  murder  thee, 
for  they  are  children  of  the  devil,  they  are  born 
wicked ;  the  one  is  not  regenerated,  the  other  is  de- 
generated. It  would  be  much  more  reasonable,  mudi 
more  noble,  to  say  to  men,— You  are  all  born  good ; 
see  how  dreadful  it  is  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  your 
being.  All  mankind  should  be  dealt  with  as  are  all 
men  individually.  If  a  canon  leads  a  scandalous  lif^ 
we  sa^to  him, — ^Is  it  possMe  that  you  would  dishonour 
the  dignity  of  canon?  We  remind  a  lawyer,  that  he 
has  the  honour  of  being. counsellor  to  the  kins,  and 
tiiat  he  should  set  an  example.  We  say  to  a  soldier,  to 
encourage  him,-^Remember  that  thou  art  of  the  regi* 
ment  of  Champagne.  We  ^ould  say  to  every  iaai<« 
vidual, — Remember  thy  dignity  as  a  man.    > 

And  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  theory^ 

we  always  retum  to  that;  for  what  else  signifies  the 

^gnpressioa  so  frequently  used  in  all  nations, — Be  your^ 

sir  again?    If  we  are  bom  of  the  devil,  if  our  origin 


&  criminal^  if  our  blood  was  fonned  of  an  infernal 
uor,  this  expression.  Be  yourself  again,  would  sig« 
y, — Consult,  follow  your  diabolical  nature;  bean 
postor,  thief,  and  assassin ;  it  ia  the  law  of  your 
ture. 

Man  is  not  bom  wicked ;  he  becomes  so,  as  he  be* 
nes  sick.  Physicians  present  themselves  and  say  to 
3, — You  are  born  sick*  It  is  very  certain  that  tnese 
2tors,  whatever  they  may  say  or  do,  will  not  cure 
1,  if  the  malady  is  mherent  in  his  nature;  besides 
:se  reasoners  are  often  very  ailing  themselves. 
Assemble  all  the  children  of  the  universe ;  you  will 

in  them  only  innocence,  mildness,  and  fear ;  if  they 
re  born  wicked,  mischievous,  and  cruel,  they  would 
»w  some  signs  of  it,  as  little  serpents  tr^  to  bite, 
I  little  tigers  to  tear.  But  nature  not  having  given 
men  more  offensive  arms  than  to  pigeons  and  rab* 
),  she  cannot  have  given  an  instinct  leading  them  to 
itroy. 

^an  therefore  is  not  bom  bad;  why  therefore  are 
eral  infected  with  the  plague  of  wickedness  ?  It  is,. 
t  those  who  are  at  their  head  bemg  taken  with  the 
lady,  communicate  it  to  the  rest  of  men  :  as  a  wo- 
a  attacked  widi  the  distemper  which  Christopher 
lumbus  broueht  from  America,  spreads  the  venom 
n  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
The  first  ambitious  man  corrupted  the  earth.  You 
[  tell  me,  that  this  first  monster  has  sowed  the  seed 
)ride,  rapine,  fraud,  and  craelty,  which  is  in  all 
1.     I  confess,  that  in  general  most  of  our  brethren 

acquire  these  qualities;  but  has  everybody  tha 
rid  fever,  the  stone  and  gravel,  because  everybody 
xposed  to  it? 

There  are  whole  nations  which  are  not  wicked :  the 
ladelphians,  the  Banians,  have  never  killed  any 
.  The  Chinese,  the  people  of  Tonquin,  Lao, 
m,  and  even  Japan,  for  more  than  an  hundred 
rs  have  not  been  acquunted  with  war.  In  ten 
rs  we  scarcely  see  one  of  those  great  crimes  which 
>nish  human  nature  in  the  cities  of  Rome,  Venicej 
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Paris,  London,  and  Amsterdam ;  towns  in  which  cu- 
pidity, the  mother  of  all  crimes,  is  extreme. 

If  men  were  essentially  wicked, — ^if  they  were  all  born 
ffiibraissive  to  a  being  as  mischievons  as  unfortunate/ 
who,  to  revenge  himself  for  his  punishment,  inspired 
them  with  all  his  passions, — ^we  should  every  morning 
see  husbands  assassinated  by  their  wives,  and  fathers 
by  their  children ;  as  at  break  of  day  we  see  fowls 
strangled  by  a  weasel  who  comes  to  suck  their  blood. 

If  there  be  a  thousand  millions  of  men  on  the  earth, 
that  is  much ;  that  gives  about  five  hundred  millions  of 
women,  who  sew,  spin,  nourish  their  little  ones,  keep 
their  houses  or  cabins  in  order,  and  slander  their 
neighbours  a  little.  I  see  not  what  great  harm  these 
poor  innocents  do  on  earth.  Of  this  number  of  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  there  are  at  least  two  huSidred 
milHons  of  children,  who  certainly  neither  kill  nor 
steal,  and  about  as  many  old  people  and  invalidi^,  who 
have  not  the  power  of  doing  so.  There  will  remain  at 
most  an  hundred  millions  of  robust  young  people  capa« 
ble  of  crime.  Of  this  hundred  millions  there  are  ninety 
continually  occupied  in  forcing  the  earth,  by  prodigiousr 
labour,  to  furnish  them  with  food  and  clothing ;  these 
have  scarcely  time.  In  the  ten  remaining  millions  will 
be  comprised  idle  people  and  good  company,  who  W011I4 
enjoy  themselves  at  their  ease ;  men  of  talent  oipcupied 
in  their  professions ;  magistrates,  priests^  visibly  in-' 
terested  in  leading  a  pure  hfe,  at  least  in  appearance. 
Therefore,  of  truly  wicked  people,  there  will  only  remain 
a  few  politicians,  either  secular  or  regular,  whowil^ 
dlways  trouble  the  world,  and  some  thousand  vaga- 
bonds who  hire  their  services  to  these  politicians. 
Now  there  is  never  a  million  of  these  ferocious  beasts 
employed  at  once,  and  in  this  number  I  reckon  high- 
waymen. You  have  therefore  on  the  earth,  in  the  most 
stormy  times,  only  one  me^a  in  a  thousand  whom  we 
can  call  wicked,  and  he  is  not  always  so« 

There  is  therefore  infinitely  less  wickedness  on  the 
earth  than  we  are  told  and  believe  there  is.  There  is 
still  too  nnich,  no  doubt;  we  see  misfortunes  and  hor^ 
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le  crimes ;  but  the  pleasure  of  complainkig  of  and 
iggerating  them  is  so  greats  that  at  the  least  scntch 
say  that  the  earth  lows  with  blood.  Have  you 
20  deceived? — all  men  are  perjured.  A  melan* 
>ly  mind  which  has  suffered  injustice^  sees  the  earth 
rered  with  damned  people :  as  a  young  rake,  supping 
h  his  lady,  on  coming  from  the  opera,  imagines  that 
ure  are  no  unfortunates. 

WILL. 

Some  very  subtle  Greeks  formerly  consulted  pope 
>norius  I,  to  know  whether  Jesus,  when  he  was  in  the 
rid,  had  one  will  or  two,  when  he  would  sleep  or 
tch,  eat  or  repair  to  the  water-closet,  walk  or  sit  ? 
What  signifies  it  to  you  ?  answered  the  very  wise 
hop  of  Rome,  Honorius.  He  has  certainly  at  present 
i  will  for  you  to  be  well-disposed  people, — that 
mid  satisfy  you ;  he  has  no  will  for  you  to  be  babbling 
)hists,  to  fight  continually  for  the  bishop's  mitre 
1  the  ass's  shadow.  I  advise  you  to  live  in  peace, 
i  not  to  lose  in  useless  disputes  the  time  which  you 
^ht  employ  in  good  works. 

Holy  father,  you  have  said  well ;  this  is  the  most 
portant  affair  in  the  world.  We  have  already  set 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa  on  fire,  to  know  whether  Jesut 
1  two  persons  and  one  nature,  or  one  nature  and  two 
sons,  or  rather  two  persons  and  two  natures,  or 
her  one  person  and  one  nature, 
^y  dear  brethren,  you  have  acted  wrongly;  we 
mid  give  broth  to  the  sick  and.  bread  to  the  poor, 
[t  is  doubtlejw  right  to  help  the  poor ! — But  is  not 
I  patriarch  Sergius  about  to  decide  in  a  council  at 
nstantinople,  that  Jesus  had  two  natures  and  one 
1  ?  And  the  emperor,  who  knows  nothing  about  it, 
3f  this  opuiion. 

Well,  be  it  so; — but  above  all  defend  yourself  from 
t  Mahometans^  who  box  your  ears  every  day,  and 
o  have  a  very  bad  will  towards  you, 
[t  is  well  said  l^--fiut  behold  the  bishops  of  Tanis, 
poli,  -Algiers,  and  Morocco,  all  declare  firmly  for 
roL.  vr.  2  I 
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the  two  wills.     We  must  have  an  opinion ;   what  is 
^ours  ? 

My  opinion  is,  that  you  are  madmen,  who  will  lose 
the  christian  religion  which  we  have  established  with 
io  much  trouble.  You  will  do  so  much  mischief  with 
yoiir  folly,  that  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and  Morocco, 
6f  which  you  speak  to  me,  will  become  mahometan, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  christicin  chapel  in  AfHea; 
Meantime,  I  am  for  the  emperor  and  the  council,  until 
you  have  another  council  and  another  emperor. 

This  does  not  satisfy  us.  Do  you  believe  in  two 
wills  or  one? 

Listen :  if  these  two  wills  are  alike,  it  is  atf  if  there 
was  but  one ;  if  they  are  contrary,  he  who  his  two'wilb 
Ht  once,  will  do  two  contrary  things  at  once,  which  is 
absurd :  consequently  I  am  for  a  smgle  will. 

Ah,  holy  father,  you  are  a  monothelite !  Heresy ! 
the  devil!  Excommunicate  him;  depose  him!  A 
council,  quick !  another  council ;  another  emperor ; 
another  bishop  of  Rome ;  another  patriarch ! 

My  God !  how  mad  these  poor  Greeks  are  with  all 
their  vain  and  interminable  disputes.  My  successor 
will  do  well  to  dream  of  being  powerful  and  rich. 

Scarcely  had  Honorius  uttered  these  words,  when 
he  learned  that  the  emperor  HeracUus  was  dead,  after 
having  been  beaten  by  the  Mahometans.  His  widow' 
Martina  poisoned  her  son-in-law;  ^e  senate  caused 
if  artina's  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  nose  of  another 
son  of  the  emperor  to  be  slit :  all  the  Greek  empire 
flowed  in  blood. 

Would  it  not  be  better  not  to  have  disputed  on  the 
two  wills  ?  And  this  pope  Honorius,  aeainst  whom 
the  jansenists  Ifave  written  sio  much,-— was  he  not  a  very 
.sensible  man  ? 

WIT,  SPIRIT,  INTELLECT,* 

'    A  MAiv  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 

was  consulted  upon  a  tragedy  which  was  to  be  r^re- 

«nted ;  and  he  answered,  there  was  so  much  wit  in  the 

•  Esparr. 
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!ce,  that  be  doabted  of  its  success.  What!  you  will 
claim,  is  that  a  fault,  at  a  time  when  every  one  is  ia 
irch  of  wit — when  each  one  writes  but  to  show  that 
Has  it — ^when  the  public  even  applaud  the  falsest 
)ughts,  if  they  are  brilliant?— Yes,  doubtless,  they 
II  applaud  the  first  day,  and  be  wearied  the  second. 
What  is  called  wit,  is  sometimes  a  new  comparison, 
netimes  a  subtle  allusion ;  here,  it  is  the  abuse  of  a 
>rd,  which  is  presented  in  one  sense  and  left  to  bt 
derstood  in  another ;  there,  a  delicate  relation  be~ 
Ben  two  ideas  not  very  common.  It  is  a  singnlar 
(taphor;  it  is  the  discovery  of  something  in  an  ob« 
t  which  does  not  at  first  strike  the  observation,  bnt 
iich  is  really  in  it;  it  is  the  arteithej  of  brining 
^ether  two  things  apparently  remote,  or  of  dividing 
0  things  which  seem  to  be  united,  or  of  opposing 
im  to  each  other.  It  is  that  of  expressing  only  one 
If  of  what  you  think,  and  leaving  the  other  to  bt 
essed.  In  short,  I  would  tell  you  of  all  the  difierent 
ys  of  showing  wit,  if  I  had  more ;  *  but  all  thess 

*  The  celebrated  exposition  of  l)r.  Barrow,  in  his  lermon 
linsc  foolish  and  idle  talking  and  jesting,  is  possibly  the  most 
e  and  cxmiprehensive  that  ever  was  ela£>rated  :-*• 
^  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versatile  and  mnltiform,  appearing  in 
many  shspes,  so  many  postures,  so  many  garbs,  so  variously 
)rehended  by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  thai  it  seemeth  no 
i  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thereof  than  to  make 
portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to  de6ne  the  6gure  of  the  fleeting  atr^ 
netimes  it  lieth  in  pat  allusions  to  a  known  story,  or  in  season- 
e  application  of  a  trivial  sayinor,  or  in  feigning  an  apposite  tale^ 
netimes  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  from 
!  ambiguity  of  their  sense  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound  $  some- 
lea  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humcrous  expression  $  sometinoea 
lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude  ;  sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  a 
question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd 
imation,  in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  retorting  an  objee- 
n  :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a 
t  irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plau- 
le  reconciling  of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense:  some- 
les  a  scenicaf  representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit 
ech,  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it.  Sometimes  an 
?cted  simplicity,  sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  giveth 
being.  Sometimea  it  riseth  only  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon 
at  is  strange ;  sometimes  from  a  crafty  wresting  obvious  matter 
he  purpose.    Often  it  consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and 
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gems  (and  I  do  not  here  include  the  counterfeits)  ari^ 
rery  rarely  suited  to  a  serious  work, — to  one  which  is 
to  interest  the  reader.  The  reason  is,  that  then  the 
author  appears,  and  the  pubhc  desire  to  see  only  the 
hero ;  for  the  hero  is  constantly  either  in  passioa  or  in 
danger.  Danger  and  the  passions  do  not  go  in  search 
of  wit.  Priam  and  Hecuba  do  not  compose  epigrams 
while  their  children  are  butchered  in  flamiog  Troy ; 
Dido  does  not  sigh  out  her  soul  in  madrigals,  while 
rushing  to  the  pile  on  which  she  is  about  to  immolate 
herself;  Demosthenes  makes  no  display  of  pretty 
thoughts,  while  he  is  inciting  the  Athenians  to  war.  If 
he  had,  he  would  be  a  rhetorician ;  whereas  he  is  a 
statesman. 

The  art  of  the  admirable  Racine  is  far  above  what  i^ 
csdled  wit;  but  if  Pyrrhus  had  always  expressed  him« 
self  in  this  style — 

VaiDcu,  cbarg^  de  fen,  de  regrpis  ooDeiiin^, 
Brt^le  de  plus  de  feux  que  je  o'eii  fiUnmai  .  • .  • 
Helas !  fus-je  jamais  si  cruel  que  voua  i'fttes  ? 
Conquered  and  chained,  worn  out  by  vain  desire, 
Scorched  by  more  flames  than  I  have  ever  Hg^hted  •  • . « 
^      Alas  I  my  cruelty  ne'er  equalled  yours  I— 

— if  Orestes  had  been  eontinuully  sa^hig  that  *^  the  Scy* 
thians  are  less  cruel  than  Hemiione,'* — these  two  per- 
sonages would  e:&cite  no  emotion  at  all ;  it  would  be 
perceived  that  true  passion  rarely  occupies  itself  with 
such  comparisons;  and  that  there  is  some  dispropor- 
tion between  the  real  flames  by  which  Troy  was  con- 
sumed and  the  flames  of  Pyrrhus's  love, — ^between  the 
Scythians  immolating  men,  and  Hermione  not  lovmg 
Orestes.    Cinna  says,  speaking  of  Pompey — 

Leciel  choisit  sa  mort,  pour  servir  dignement 
lyune  marque  eternelle  k  ce  grand  changement ; 
£t  devait  cette  gloire  aux  mftnes d*un  telhomme, 
D*emporter  avec  eux  la  liberte  de  Rome. 
Heaven  chose  the  death  of  such  a  man,  to  be 
Th'  eternal  land-mark  of  this  mighty  change. 
His  manes  called  for  no  less  offering 
Than  Roman  liberty. 

springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how.     Its  ways  are  unaccouot- 
hie  and  inexplicable,  being  auswerable  to  the  numberless  rovings 
^ancy  and  iviodings  of  language." — ^T. 
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!^his  thought  is  very  brilliant ;  there  is  much  wit  in 
as  also  an  air  of  imposing  grandeur.  I  am  surt 
t  these  lines,  pronounced  with  all  tlie  enthusiasm 
[  art  of  a  great  actor,  will  be  applauded ;  but  I  am 
)  sure  that  the  play  of  Cinna,  had  it  been  written 
irely  in  this  taste,  would  never  have  been  long 
^ed.  Why  indeed  was  heaven  bound  to  do  Pom- 
the  honour  of  making  the  Romans  slaves  after  hit 
th  ?  The  contrary  would  be  truer :  the  manes  of 
opey  should  rather  have  obtained  from  heaven  the 
rlasting  maintenance  of  that  liberty  for  which  he  is 
posed  to  have  fought  and  died. 
V^hat  then  would  any  work  be  which  should  be  full 
uch  far-fetched  and  questionable  thoughts?  How 
;h  superior  to  all  these  brilliant  ideas  are  those 
pie  and  natural  lines — 

Cinna,  tu  t*en  souviens,  et  veux  m'assassiner ! 

Cmtuif  act  V.  scene  i. 

Thou  dost  remember,  Cinna,  yet  wouldst  kiU  me  I 

Soyons  amis,  Cinna:  c'est  moi  qui  t'en  convie. 

Id.  act  V.  scene  iii. 

Let  us  be  friends,  Cinna ;  'tis  I  who  ask  it. 

rue  beauty  consists,  not  in  what  is  called  wit,  biit 
ublimity  and  siftiplicity. 

.et  Antiochus,  in  Rodogune,  say  of  his  mistress, 
»  quits  him,  after  disgracefully  proposing  to  him  to 
his  mother — 

EUe  fuit,  mais  en  Parthe,  en  nous  per9ant  le  ccBur. 

She  flies,  but,  like  the  Parthian,  flying  wounds. 

lUtiochus  has  wit ;  he  makes  an  epigram  against 
logune;  he  ingeniously  likens  her  last  words  in 
ig  away  to  the  arrows  which  the  Parthians  used  to 
£arge  in  their  flight.  But  it  is  not  because  hit 
tress  goes  away,  that  the  proposal  to  kill  his  mo- 
•  is  revolting :  whether  she  goes  or  stays,  the  heart 
Lntiochus  is  equally  wounded.  The  epigram  there- 
!  is  false ;  and  if  Rodogune  did  not  go  away,  this 
epigram  could  not  be  retained, 
select  these  examples  expressly  from  the  best  au- 
rs,  in  order  that  they  may  be  tne  more  striking,  I 
not  lay  hold  of  those  puns  and  plays  upon  words, 
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the  false  taste  of  which  is  felt  by  all.  There  is  no  one 
tiiat  does  not  laugh,  when,  in  ^e  tragedy  of  the  Gol- 
1^  Fleece,  Hypsipyle  says  to  Medea,  ailading  to  l^r 
sorceries^ 

Je  n*ai  que  des  attraits,  et  vous  arez  det  charmes. 

I  have  attractions  only,  you  have  charms. 

Corneille  found  the  staee  and  every  other  depart^ 
ment  of  literature  infested  with  these  puerilities,  into 
which  he  rarely  fell. 

I  wish  here  to  speak  only  of  such  strokes  of  wit  as 
would  be  admitted  elsewhere,  and  as  the  serious  style 
rejects.  To  their  authors  might  be  applied  the  sen- 
tence of  Plutarch,  translated  with  the  happy  naivete  of 
Amiot : — 

Tu  tiens  sans  propos  beauooap  de  bons  propos. 

There  occurs  to  my  recollection  one  of  those  bril- 
liant passages,  which  I  have  seen  quoted  as  a  model  in 
many  works  of  taste,  and  even  in  the  treatise  on  stu- 
dies by  the  late  M.  RoUin.  This  fHece  is  taken  from 
the  fine  funeral  oration  on  the  great  Turenne,  com- 
posed by  Fiechier.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  oration  Fle- 
chiet  almost  equalled  the  sublime  Bossuet,  whom  1 
have  called  and  still  call  the  only  eloqaent  man  among 
BO  many  elegant  writers ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
passage  of  which  I  am  speaking  would  not  have  been 
employed  by  the  bishop  of  Meaux.     Here  it  is :— < 

"  I  e  powers  hostile  to  France,  you  live ;  and  the 
spirit  of  christian  charity  forbids  me  to  wish  your  death 

but  you  live ;  and  I  mourn  in  this  pulpit  over 

a  virtuous  leader,  whose  intentions  were  pure  .  .  .  /' 

An  apostrophe  in  this  taste  would  have  been  suitabte 
to  Rome  in  the  civil  war,  after  the  assassination  of 
Pompey ;  or  to  London,  after  the  murder  of  Charles  I ; 
because  the  interests  of  Pompey  and  Charles  I  were 
really  in  question.  But  is  it  decent  to  insinuate  in  the 
pulpit  a  wish  for  the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
Spain,  aud  the  electors,  and  put  in  the  balance  against 
them  the  commander-in-chief  employed  by  a  king  who 
was  their  enemy  ?  Should  the  intentions  of  a  leader — 
which  can  only  be  to  serve  his  prince — ^be  compared 
with  the  political  interests  of  the  crowned  heads  against 
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whom  he  served  ?  What  woold  be  said  of  a  OeinMm 
who  should  haye  wished  for  the  death  of  the  king  of 
France,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  General  Merci, 
'^  whose  intentions  were  pure  'i***  Why  then  has  this 
passage  always  been  praised  by  the  rhetoricians  ?  Be- 
cause the  figure  is  in  itself  beautiful  and  pathetic;  but 
they  do  not  thoroughly  investigate  the  ntness  of  the 
thought. 

I  now  return  to  my  paradox ; — that  none  of  those 
glittering  ornaments,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
wit,  should  find  a  place  in  great  works  designed  to 
instruct  or  to  move  tlie  passions.  I  will  even  say  that 
they  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  opera.  Music  ex- 
presses passions,  sentiments,  images :  but  where  are 
the  notes  that  can  render  an  epigram  ?  Quinault  was 
sometimes  negligent,  but  he  was  always  natural. 

Of  all  our  operas,  that  which  is  the  most  ornamented, 
or  rather  the  most  overloaded,  with  this  epigramatic 
spirit,  is  the  ballet  of  the  Triumph  of  the  Arts,  com- 
posed by  an  amiable  man,t  who  always  thought  with 
subtlety,  and  expressed  Iximself  with  delicacy;  but 
who,  by  the  abuse  of  this  talent,  contributed  a  little  to 
the  decline  of  letters  after  the  glorious  era  of  Louis 
XIV.  In  this  ballet,  in  which  Pygmalion  animates  his 
statue,  he  says  to  it — 

Vos  premiers  mouvemeos  ont  et6  de  m'aimf  r. 
And  love  for  me  your  earliest  movements  sbow'd. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  this  line  admired  by  some 
persons  in  my  youth.  But  who  does  not  perceive  that 
the  movements  of  the  body  of  the  statue  are  here  con- 
^  founded  with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  and  that  in 
any  sense  the  phrase  is  not  French — that  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  pun,  a  jest?  How  could  it  be,  that  a  man  who  had 
so  much  wit,  had  not  enough  to  retrench  these  egregi- 
ous faults  ?    This  same  man — who,  despising  Homer, 

*  Flechiertook  the  half  of  this  funeral  oration  over  manbal 
Torenne,  word  for  word,  from  that  which  Lingendes,  bishop  of 
Grenoble,  had  made  on  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Bat  this  piece,  whicb 
was  fitting  for  a  sovereign,  was  not  for  a  subject. 

t  LaMotte. 
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translated  him;  who,  in  translating,  thought  to  correct 
him,  and  by  abridging  him,  thought  to  make  him  read 
— had  a  mind  to  make  Homer  a  wit.  It  is  he  who,  when 
Achilles  re-appears,  renconciled  to  the  Greeks  who  are 
ready  to  avenge,  him,  makes  the  whole  camjp  exclaim — 

Qae  ne  Taincra-t-il  point  ?  II  8*e8t  vaincu  lui-m^me. 
What  shall  oppose  him,  conqueror  of  himself? 

A  man  must  indeed  be  fond  of  witticisms,  when  he 
makes  fifty  thousand  men  pun  all  at  once  upon  the 
same  word. 

This  play  of  the  imadnation,  these  quips,  these 
cranks,  these  random  shafts,  these  gaieties,  these  little 
broken  sentences,  these  ingenious  familiarities,  which 
it  is  now  the  fashion  to  lavish  so  profusely,  are  befitting 
no  works  but  those  of  pure  amusement.  The  front 
of  the  Louvre,  by  Perrault,  is  simple  and  majestic : 
minute  ornaments  may  appear  with  grace  in  a  cabinet. 
Have  as  much  wit  as  you  will,  or  as  you  can,  in  « 
madrigal,  in  light  verses,  in  a  scene  of  a  comedy,  when 
it  is  to  be  neither  impassioned  nor  simple,  in  a  compli- 
ment, in  a  *  novellette,'  or  in  a  letter,  where  you  assume 
gaiety  yourself  in  order  to  communicate  it  to  your 
friends. 

Far  from  having  reproached  Voiture  with  having  wit 
in  his  letters,  I  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  ne  had  not 
enough,  although  he  was  constantly  seeking  it.  It  is 
said  &at  dancing-masters  make  their  bow  ill,  because 
they  are  anxious  to  make  it  too  well.  I  thought  this 
was  often  the  case  with  Voiture :  his  best  letters  are 
studied ;  you  feel  that  he  is  fatiguing  himself  to  find 
that  which  presents  itself  so  naturally  to  count  Anthony 
Hamilton,  to  madame  de  Sevigne,  and  to  so  many 
other  women,  who  write  these  trifles  without  an  effort, 
better  than  Voiture  wrote  them  with  labour.  Des- 
preaux,  who  in  his  first  satires  had  ventured  to  com- 
pare Voiture  to  Horace,  changed  his  opinion  when  his 
taste  was  ripened  by  age.  I  know  that  it  matters  very 
Uttle,  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  whether  Voiture  was 
r  was  not  a  great  genius, — whether  he  wrote  only  a 
w  pretty  letters,  or  that  all  his  pieces  of  pleasantry 
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re  models*  But  we,  who  cultivate  and  love  tbe  liberal 
By  cast  an  attentive  eye  upon  what  is  quite  indifferent 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Good  taste  is  to  us  in  litera- 
e  what  it  is  to  women  in  dress ;  and  provided  that 
i^s  opinion  shall  not  be  made  a  party  matter,  it  ap« 
(rs  to  me  tliat  one  may  boldly  say,  that  there  ar^ 
:  few  excellent  things  in  Voiture,.  and  that  Marot 
^ht  easily  be  reduced  to  a  few  pages. 
!^ot  that  we  wish  to  take  from  them  their  reputi^OD} 
the  contrary,  we  wish  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
t  reputation  cost  them,  and  what  are  the  real  beauties 
which  their  defects  have  been  tolerated.  We  must 
)w  what  we  are  to  follow,  and  what  we  are  to  avoid; 
}  is  the  real  fruit  of  the  profound  study  of  the 
les^ettres;  this  is  what  Horace  did  when  he  exa» 
led  Lucilius  critically.  Horace  made  himself  ene* 
^s  thereby ;  but  he  enlightened  his  enemies  them- 
res. 

This  desire  of  shining,  and  of  saying  in  a  novel 
uner  what  has  been  said  by  others,  is  the  source  of 
7  expressions  as  well  as  far-fetched  thoughts.     lie 

0  cannot  shine  by  a  thought  seeks  to  bring  himself 
)  notice  by  a  word.  Hence  it  has  at  last  been 
ught  proper  to  substitute  the  word  ^  amabilit^s,' 
*  agr^mensf  *  n^gligement,'  for  *  n6glieence;*  '  ba- 
er  les  amours,'  for  *  badiner  avec  les  amours.' 
!^re  are  numberless  other  affectations  of  this  kind ; 

1  if  this  be  continued,  the  language  of  Bossuet,  of 
cine,  of  Corneilie,  of  Boileau^  of  F6n^lon,  will 
n  be  obsolete.  Why  avoid  an  expression  which  is 
jse,  to  introduce  another  which  says  precisely  the 
le  thing?  A  new  word  is  pardonable  only  when  it  is 
oluteiy  necessary,  intelligible,  and  sonorous.  In 
rsical  science  we  are  obliged  to  make  them :  a  new 
covery,  a  new  machine,  requires  a  new  word.  But 
v^e  make  any  new  discoveries  in  the  human  heart?  Is 
re  any  other  greatness  than  lliat  of  Corneilie  and 
ssuet?  Are  there  any  other  passions  than  those 
ich  have  been  delineated  by  Racine,  and  sketched 
Quinault?  Is  there  any  other  gospel  morality  than 
t  of  Bourdaloue? 
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They  who  charge  our  language  with  not  being  suf- 
ficiently copious,  must  indeed  have  found  sterility 
somewhere ;  but  it  is  in  themselves.  "  Rem  verba 
sequuntur/'  When  an  idea  is  forcibly  impressed  on 
the  mind, — ^when  a  clear  and  vigorous  head  is  in  fbll 
possession  of  its  thought, — ^it  issues  from  the  brain, 
arrayed  in  suitable  expressions,  as  Minerva  came 
forth  in  full  armour  to  wait  upon  Jupiter.  In  fine,  the 
conclusion  from  this  is,  that  neither  thoughts  nor  ex- 
pressions should  be  far-fetched ;  and  that  the  art,  in 
all  great  works,  is  to  reason  well,  without  entering  into 
too  many  arguments;  to  paint  well,  without  striving  to 
paint  everything ;  and  to  be  affecting,  without  strtving 
constantly  to  excite  passions.  Certes,  I  am  here  givihg 
fine  counsel.     Have  I  taken  it  myself?    Alas!  no : 

Pauci  quos  aeqnus  amavit 
Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  aelhera  virtus, 
Dis  geniti  potuire. 

JEnddy  b.  vi,  v.  129. 

To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  graoa. 
And  those  of  shining  worth,  and  heavenly  race. 

Drtdbn. 

SECTION    II. 

Spirit— mt. 

The  word  *  spirit,'  when  it  signifies  '  a  quality  of  the 
mind,'  is  one  of  those  vague  terms  to  which  almost 
every  one  who  pronounces  it  attaches  a  different  sense ; 
it  expresses  some  other  thing  than  judgment,  genius, 
taste,  talent,  penetration,  comprehensiveness,  grace,  or 
subtlety;  yet  is  akin  to  all  these  merits:  itmig^tbe 
d^ned  to  be  '  ingenious  reason.' 

It  is  a  generic  word,  which  always  needs  another 
word  to  determine  it;  and  when  we  hear  it  said, — 
"  This  is  a  work  of  spirit,"  or  "  He  is  man  of  spirit," 
we  have  very  good  reason  to  ask — **  Spirit  of  wtiat?" 
The  sublime  spirit  of  Corneille  is  neither  the  exact  spirit 
of  Boileau,  nor  the  simple  spirit  of  La  Fontaine;  and 
the  spirit  of  La  Bruy^re,  which  is  the  art  of  pourtraying 
singularity,  is  not  that  of  Malebranche,  which  is  imagi- 
native and  profound. 

When  a  man  is  said  to  have  '  a  judicious  spirit/  the 
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ining  is,  not  so  much  that  he  has  what  is  called 
it,  as  that  he  has  an  enlightened  reason.  A  spirit 
1,  masculine,  courageous,  great,  little,  weak,  light, 
i,  hasty,  &c.  signifies  the  character  and  temper 
be  mind,  and  has  no  relation  to  what  is  understood 
ociety  by  the  expression  '  spirited/ 
pirit,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  is 
;h  akin  to  wit ;  yet  does  not  signify  precisely  the 
e. thing;  for  the  term  '  man  of  spirit'  can  never  be 
(n  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  that  of  ^  a  wit '  is  some^ 
is  pronounced  ironically. 

i^ hence  is  this  difference?  It  is,  that  '  a  man  of 
It '  does  not  signify  *  superior  wit,'  *  marked  talent;' 
'  a  wit'  does.  This  expression  *  man  of  spirit,'  an- 
nces  no  pretensions ;  but  '  wit '  is  a  sort  of  adver- 
nent :  it  is  an  art  which  requires  cultivation ;  it  is 
>rt  of  profession ;  and  thereby  exposes  to  envy  and 
;ule. 

a  this  sense  father  Bouhours  would  hare  been  right 
iving  us  to  understand,  that  the  Germans  had  no 
;ensions  to  wit ;  for  at  that  time  their  learned  men 
11  pied  themselves  in  scarcely  any  works  but  those  of 
)ur  and  painful  research,  which  did  not  admit  of 
r  scattering  flowers,  of  their  striving  to  shine,  and 
ing  up  wit  with  learning. 

'hey  who  despise  the  genius  of  Aristotle  should,  in- 
d  of  contenting  themselves  with  condemning  his 
sics — which  could  not  be  good,  inasmuch  as  they 
ited  experiments — be  much  astonished  to  find  that 
»totle,  in  his  rhetoric,  taught  perfectly  the  art  of  say- 
things  with  spirit.  He  states,  that  this  art  consists 
ot  merely  using  the  proper  word,  which  says  nothing 
' ;  but  that  a  metaphor  must  be  employed-^-a  figure, 
sense  of  which  is  clear,  and  its  expression  energetic, 
this  he  adduces  several  instances;  and,  amongst 
2rs,  what  Pericles  said  of  a  battle  in  which  the  flower 
he  Athenian  youth  had  perished, — "  The  year  has 
a  stripped  of  its  spring." 

uristotle  is  very  right  in  saying,  that  novelty  is 
essary.  The  first  person  who,  to  express  that  plea- 
ds are  mingled  with  bitterness,  likened  them  to  roses 
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accompanied  by  thorns,  had  wit;  they  who  repeated  it 
had  none. 

Spirited  expression  does  not  alwa3r8  consist  in  a  me- 
taphor; bnt  also  in  a  new  term — ^in  leaving  one  half  of 
one's  thoughts  to  be  easily  divined;  this  is  called 
*  subtleness/  *  delicacy ;'  and  this  manner  is  the  more 
pleasing,  as  it  exercises  and  gives  scope  for  the  wit  of 
others. 

Allusions,  allegories,  and  comparisons,  open  a  vast 
field  for  ingenious  thoughts.  The  effects  of  nature,  fable, 
history,  presented  to  the  memory,  furnish  a  happy  ima- 
gination with  materials  of  which  it  makes  a  suitable 
use. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  give  examples  in  these  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  following  is  a  madrigal  by  M.  de 
la  SabH^re,  which  has  always  been  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  people  of  taste  :-^ 

Egl^  trembte  que,  dans  oe  Jour, 
Laymen,  plus  pui«utit  que  T  Amonr, 
N*enUve  sea  tresora,  sans  qu'eUe  oae  a'ea  plaindre. 
EUe  a  neglige  mes  avis; 
Si  la  belle  les  edi  scrivis, 
EHe  n'anrait  plus  rien  k  craindre. 

Weeping,  murmuring,  complaining. 

Lost  to  every  gay  delight, 
Mira,  too  sincere  for  feigning,   - 

Fears  th'  approaching  bridal  night. 

Yet  why  impair  thy  brij^ht  perfection, 

Or  dim  thy  beauty  with  a  tear  ? 
Had  Mira  followed  my  direction. 

She  long  had  wanted  cause  of  fear.— OoLiNMrrH. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  author  could  either  better 
have  masked,  or  better  have  conveyed,  the  meaning 
which  he  was  afraid  to  express. 

The  following  madrigal  seems  more  brilliant  and  more 

pleasing;  it  is  an  allusion  to  fable: — 

Vous  dtes  belle,  et  votre  soeur  est  belle; 
Entre  vous  deux  tout  choix  serait  bien  doux: 

L'amoor  ^tait  blond  comme  vous, 
Mais  il  amait  une  brune  commm  elle. 

Yon  are  a  beauty,  and  your  sister  too  i 

In  chooaing  'twixt  you,  then,  we  oannot  err; 

Love,  to  be  sure,  was  fair  like  yott| 
But  then,  he  courted  a  brunette  like  ber 
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lere  is  another  and  a  rery  old  one.  It  is  by 
aut,  bishop  of  Seez,  and  seems  superior  to  tke  two 
ler ;  it  unites  wit  and  feeling: — 

Quand  je  revis  ce  que  j*ai  tant  afm^, 
Peu  a'en  ialliitqiM  mon  ocenr  ralluin^ 
N'en  fit  le  cbarme  en  mon  ame  reoaltre  | 
£t  que  mon  coeur,  autrefois  son  captif, 
Ne  ressemblAt  l*esclave  fugitif 
A  qui  le  sort  fit  rencontrer  son  mattre. 

When  I  beheld  again  the  onoe-loved  form. 
Again  within  my  heart  the  risin?  storm 
Had  nearly  cast  the  spell  around  my  soul, 
Which  erst  had  bound  me  captive  at  her  feety— 
As  some  poor  slave,  escaped  from  rude  control , 
His  master's  dreaded  face  may  haply  meet. 

trokes  like  these  please  every  one,  and  chaiacterise 
delicate  spirit  of  an  ingenious  nation. 
he  great  point  is,  to  know  how  far  this  spirit  is 
issible.     It  is  clear  that,  in  great  works,  it  should  ' 
mployed  with  moderation,  for  this  very  reason, — 

it  is  an  ornament.    The  great  art  consists  in  pro- 
ty. 

.  subtle,  ingenious  thought,  a  just  and  flowery  corn- 
son,  is  a  defect  when  only  reason  or  passion  should 
ik,  or  when  great  interests  are  to  be  discussed.  This 
3t  false  wit,  but  misplaced ;  and  every  beauty,  when 
of  its  place,  is  a  beauty  no  longer, 
'his  is  a  fault  of  which  Virgil  was  never  guilty,  and 
1  which  Tasso  may  now  and  then  be  charged,  ad- 
ible  as  he  otherwise  is.  The  cause  of  it  is,  that  the 
lor,  too  full  of  his  own  ideas,  wishes  to  show  him- 
,  when  he  should  only  show  his  personages, 
'he  best  way  of  learning  the  use  that  should  be 
le  of  wit,  is  to  read  the  few  good  works  of  genius 
ch  are  to  be  found  in  the  learned  languages  and  in 

own. 

^alse  wit  is  not  the  same  as  misplaced  wit.  It  is  not 
ely  a  false  thought,  for  a  thmight  might  be  false 
iiout  being  ingenious :  it  is  a  thought  at  once  false 
.  elaborate. 

t  has  already  been  remarked,  that  a  man  of  great 
,'  who  translated,  or  rather  abridged,  Homer  int» 
^OL.  VI.  2  k 
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ot  hare  been  caNhruted,  and  because  it  is  niiicli 
T  to  write  fustian,  than  to  write  that  which  is  jast^ 
ed,  and  delicate* 

ilse  wit  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  these  trivial  and 
ted  ideas ;  it  is  a  tiresome  search  after  subtleties, 
Sectation  of  saying  enigmatically  what  others  hara 
naturally ;  of  bringing  together  ideas  which  appear 
npatible ;  of  dividing  what  ought  to  be  united ;  of 
ig  hold  on  false  affinities  t  of  mixing,  contrary  to 
ncy,  the  trifling  with  the  serious,  and  the  petty  with 
l^rand. 

were  here  a  superfluous  task  to  strinjP  together 
ations  in  which  the  word  spirit  is  to  be  &und.  Wa 
I  content  ourselves  with  examining  one  from  Boileau, 
;h  is  given  in  the  great  dictionary  of  Tr^voux  :-^ 
is  a  property  of  great  spirits,  when  they  begin  to 
7  old  and  decay,  to  be  pleased  with  stories  and 
3S.*'  This  ^reflection  is  not  just.  A  great  spirit 
fall  into  this  weakness;  but  it  is  no  property  of 
t  spirits.  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  mislead 
^oung  than  the  quoting  the  faults  of  good  writers 
xaroples. 

(^e  mast  not  here  forget  to  mention  in  how  many 
irent  senses  the  word  '  spirit'  is  employed.  This  & 
a  defect  of  language ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  ad- 
lage  to  have  roots  which  ramify  into  so  many 
iches. 

Spirit  of  a  body,'  '  of  a  society,'  is  used  to  express 
customs,  the  peculiar  language  and  cdnduct,  tha 
udlces  of  a  body. 

Spirit  of  party'  is  to  the  *  spirit  of  a  bddy,'  what  tha 
nons  are  to  ordinary  sentiments. 
Spirit  of  a  law'  is  used  to  designate  its  intention :  in 
sense  it  has  been  said, — "  The  letter  killeth,  but  the 
it  giveth  life." 

Spirit  of  a  work',  to  denote  its  character  and  object. 
Spirit  of  revenge,'  to  signify  desire  and  intention  of 
ng  revenge.  =  • 

Spirit  of  discord,'  *  spirit  of  revolt,*  &c. 
n  one  dictionary  has  been  quoted  '  spirit  of  polite^ 
s ;'  but  from  an  author  named  BeUegarde,  who  is  nb 

2k2 


aiitboritj.  Both  antborft  and  examptes  should  fie^  se- 
riected  with  scnipultxis  caation.  We  cannot  say  ^  spirit 

of  politeness/  as  we  say  *  spirit  of  rev<enge/  of  *  ^isses- 
/Sion/  of*  faction;'  for  pohteness  is  not  a  passion  aaii- 

mated  by  a  powerfnl  motive  which  prompts  it^  maA 

whieh  is  metaiphorically  ci^led  spirit.  ' 

'  Familiar  spirit '  is  used  in  another  sense,  and  signifies 

those  intermediate  betngs,  those  genii,  those  demons, 

belieyed  in  by  the  ancients ;  as  the  *  spirit  of  Socratesi^^&c. 

Spirit  sometinaes  denotes  the  more  subtle  part  of 

'  matter :  we  say,  *  animal  spirits/  *  vital  spirits/todiigiiify 

'  &at  which  has  never  been  seen,  bat  which  gives  motion 

and  life.  These  spirits,  which  are  thought  to  flow  tt- 
'pidly  through  the  nerves,  are  probably  a  subtle  ^fire. 
"  Dr.  Mead  is  the  first  who  seems  to  have  gif  ea  proofs 

of  this,  in  his  treatise  on  poisons. 

Spirit,  in  chemistry,  too,  is  a  term  which  receives  vtH 
'rious  acceptations,  but  always  denotes  the  subtler  part 
'of  matter. 

SECTION  lU. 

Spirit, 

Is  not  this  word  a  striking  proof  of  the  imperfection 
of  languages ;  of  the  chaos  in  which  they  strll  are»  and 
the  chance  which  has  directed  almost  all  our  coiicep- 
tions? 

It  pleased  the  Qreeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  to 

''give  the  name  of  wind,  breath — ^  pneuma,'— to  that 

Which  they  vaguely  understand   by  respiration,,  life, 

'soul.     So  that,  among  the  ancients,  soul  and  wind 

Were,  in  one  sense,  the  same  thing;   and  if  we  wete  to 

say  that  man  is  a  pneumatic  machine,  we  should  only 

translate  the  language  of  the   Greeks.     The  Latins 

'ihiitated  them,  and  used  the  word    *  spiritu^,*^  spirit, 

breath.     '  Anima'  and  *  spiritus'  were  the  same  thing. 

The  *  rouhak*  of  the  Phenicians,  and,  ^s  it  is  said, 

of  the  Chaldeans,  likewise  signified  breath  atid  wind. 

When  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Latin,  the  words 

■  "*^ath,  spirit,  wind,   soul,    were   always  used    diffe- 

*  Spiritus  Dei  ferebatur  super  aquas  ;* — ^^the 

"'od — the  spirit  of  God-— was  borne  upon  the 
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^  Spirlttts  vittt/— the  breath  of  life^the  soul  of  life* 

*  Inspiravtt  in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum/  or  *  spiritOM 
Itee'— And  he  breathed  upon  his  face  the  breath  of 
fe;  and,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  he  breathed  into 
is  nostrils  the  breath,  the  spirit,  of  life. 

*  HsBc  quiim  dixisset,  insufflavit  et  dixit  eis,  accipite 
piritutn  sanctum'— Having  spoken  these  words,  ha 
reathed  on  them,  and  said, — Receive  ye  the  holy 
reath — the  holy  spirit* 

*  Spiritus  ubi  vult  spirat,  et  vooem  ejus  audis ;  sed 
escis  unde  veaiat' — The  spirit,  the  wind,  breathes 
here  it  will,  and  thou  hearest  its  voice  (sound) ;  but 
lou  knowest  not  whence  it  comes. 

The  distance  is  somewhat  considerable  between  this 
Qd  our  pamphlets  of  the  Quay  des  Augustins  and  tb^ 
ont-Neuf,  entitled  <  Spirit  of  Marivaux/  '  Spirit  of 
^esfontaines,'  &c. 

What  we  commonly  understand  in  French  by 
esprit,'  •  bel-esprit,' '  trait  d'esprit,'  &c.  are — ingenious 
loughts.  No  other  nation  has  made  the  same  use  of 
le  word  '  spiritus.'*  The  Latins  said  *  ingenium;' 
16  Greeks,  '  eupheuia;'  or  they  employed  adjectives, 
he  Spaniards  say  '  agudo/  '  agudezza/ 

The  Italians  commonly  use  the  term  *  ingegno.' 

The  English  make  use  of  the  words  *  wit,'  *  witty  ;* 
le  etymology  of  which  is  good  ;  for  *  witty '  formerly 
gnified  *  wise.' 

The  Germans  say  *  verstandig ;'  and  when  they 
ean  to  express  ingenious,  lively,  agreeable  thoughts, 
i^y  s^y*  ^  I'ic^  ii^  sensations' — '  sinn-reich/  Hence 
is  that  the  English,  who  have  retained  many  of  the 
cpressions  of  the  ancient  Germanic  and  French 
ngue,  say,  *  sensible  man.' 

Thus  ^Imost  all  the  words  that  express  ideas  of  the 
iderstanding  are  metaphors. 

*  Ingegno,'  '  ingenium/  comes  from  '  that  which 
merates ;'  '  agudezza,'  from  '  that  which  is  pointed ;' 
iinn-reich,'  from  '  sensations;'  *  spirit,'  from  '  wind;' 
id  '  wit,'  from  *  wisdom.' 

*  It  has  for  Beverel  years  been  naturalized  in  England. — T. 

2k  3 
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In  every  language,  the  word  that  answers  to  spmc 
in  general  is  of  several  kinds :  and  when  yoa  are  told 
that  such  a  one  is  a  *  man  of  spirit/  you  have  a  right  to 
ask,  of  what  spirit? 

Girard,  in  his  useful  book  of  definitions,  entitled 
French  Synonymes,  thus  concludes : — **  In  our  inter- 
course with  women,  it  is  necessary  to  have  wit,  or  a 
jargon  which  has  the  appearance  of  it.  [This  is  not 
doing  them  honour;  they  deserve  better.]  Under-^i 
standing  is  in  demand  with  politicians  and  eourtierg/' 

It  seems  to  me  that  understanding  is  necessary  every-; 
where,  and  that  it  is  very  extraord!mary  to  hear  of  un* 
derstanding  in  demand. 

*'  Genius  is  proper  with  people  of  project  and 
expense/' 

Either  I  am  mistaken,  or  the  geniits  of  Comeille  was 
made  for  all  spectators, — the  genius  of  Bossuet  for  all 
auditors,— yet  more  than  for  people  of  expense. 

The  wind,  which  answers  to  '  spiritus,'— spirit,  wind; 
breath, — necessarily  giving  to  all  nations  the  idea 
of  air,  they  all  supposed  that  our  faculty  of  thinking 
and  acting — that  which  animates  us — is  air;  whence 
our  souls  are  a  subtle  air. 

Hence  manes,  spirits,  ghosts,  shades,  are  com- 
posed of  air.* 

Hence  we  used  to  say,  not  long  ago,-—"  A  *  spirit' 
has  appeared  to  him ;  he  has  a  ^  familiar  ^irit ;'  that 
castle  is  haunted  by  *  spirits;'  '*  and  the  populace  say  so 
still. 

The  word  *  spiritus '  has  hardly  ever  been  used  in 
this  sense,  except  in  the  translations  of  the  Hebrew 
books  into  bad  Latin. 

*  Manes,'  *  umbra,'  '  simulacra,'  are  the  expressions 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil.  The  Germans  say  *  geist ;'  the 
English,  '  ghost;'  the  Spaniards,  *  duende,'  *  trasgo ;' 
the  Italians  appear  to  have  no  term  signifying  ghost. 
The  French  alone  have  made  use  of  the  word  '  spirit' 
(esprit).  The  words  for  all  nations  should  be«— '  phan- 
tom,' *  imagination,'  *  reverie,'  •  folly,'  *  knavery.' 

•  See  Saul. 
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SECTION    IV. 

mt. 

When  a  nation  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  barba- 
rism, it  strives  to  show  what  we  call  •wit/ 

Tlius  in  the  first  attempts  made  in  the  thae  of 
Francis  I,  we  find  in  Marot  such  pons,  plays  upon 
wordsy  as  would  now  be  intolerable. 

Cognac  8*eii  cogne  en  sa  poitrine  blisme, 

Reroorantin  la  parte  rememore : 

Anjou  faict  jou,  Angolfisme  eat  de  m^tme.* 

These  fine  ideas  are  not  such  as  at  once  present 
themselves  to  express  the  grief  of  nations. 

Many  instances  of  this  depraved  taste  might  he 
adduced;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  this, 
which  is  the  most  striking  of  all. 

In  the  second  era  of  the  human  mind  in  France — ^in 
the  time  of  Balzac,  Mairet,  Rotrou,  Corneille, — ap- 
plause was  given  to  every  thought  that  surprised  bjr 
new  images,  which  were  called  *  wit.'  These  lines  of 
the  tragedy  of  Pyramus  were  very  well  received  : — 

Ah  !  voil^  le  poignard  qai  du  sang  de  son  mattre 
S'est  Bouill^  l&chement ;  il  en  rougit,  le  trattre  I 
Behold  the  dagger  which  haa  baaely  drunk 
Its  master's  blood  1     See  how  the  traitor  blushes ! 

There  was  thought  to  be  great  art  in  giving  feeling 
to  this  4lagger,  in  making  it  red  with  shame  at  being 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Pyramus,  as  much  as  with  the 
blood  itself. 

No  one  exclaimed  against  Comeille,  when,  in  hii 
tragedy  of  Andromeda,  Phineus  says  to  the  aun  :*^ 

Tu  luis,  soleil,  et  ta  lumidre 

Semble  se  plaire  k  m'affliger. 
Ah!  mon  amour  te  va  bien  obliger 

A  quitter  spudain  tacarri^re. 
Viens,  soleil,  viens  voir  la  beaut^, 
Dont  le  divin  '6clat  me  dompte, 

£t  tu  fuiras  de  honte 

D'avoir  moiim  de  clarte. 

O  sun,  thou  shinest,.  and  thy  light 
Seems  to  take  pleasure  in  my  woe ; 

But  soon  my  love  shall  shame  thee  quitey 
And  be  thy  glory's  overthrow. 

*  Mere  puns,  which  cannot  be  traBiUted.^T. 


Come,  come,  O  tun,  and  view  the  face 
WhoM  heavenly  splendour  I  adore ; 

Then  wilt  thou  Bee  epaoe. 

And  Khow  thy  own  no  more. 

The  sun  flying  because  he  is  not  so  bright  as  Andro- 
meda's face,  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  die  blushing 
daffger. 

If  such  foolish  sallies  as  these  found  finvour  with  a 
public  whose  taste  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  form,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  strokes  of  wit,  in  which  some 
glimmering  of  beauty  is  discernable,  should  have  had 
these  charms. 

Not  only  was  this  translation  from  the  Spanish  ad- 
mired— 

Ce  tang  qui, tout  ven^,  fume  encor  de  couroux, 
De  He  Yotr  r^pandu  pour  d'autres  que  pour  vous. 

Cid^  act  ii.  ac.  9. 

This  blood,  stilt  foaming  with  indignant  rage, 
Tliat  it  was  shed  for  others,  not  for  you  ;— > 

not  only  was  there  thought  to  be  a  very  spirited  re- 
finement in  the  line  of  Hypsipyle  to  Medea,  in  the 
Golden  Fleece — 

I  have  attractions  only  {  you  have  charms ; — 

but  it  was  not  perceived — and  few  connoisseurs  per-^ 
ceive  it  yet — that  in  the  imposing  part  of  Cornelia  the 
author  almost  continually  puts  wit  where  grief  alone 
was  required.  This  woman,  whose  husband  has  just 
been  assassinated,  begins  her  studied  speech  to  Ceesar 
with  a  *  for  :'— 

C^sar,  car  le  destin  que  dans  tes  fers  je  brave 
M*a  fait  ta  prisonni^re,  et  non  pas  ton  esclave ; 
Et  tu  ne  pretends  pas  qu*il  m*abatte  le  cceur 
Jusqu*  k  te  rendre  hommage  et  te  nommer  seigneur. 

Mart  de  Pofnpie^  act  iii.  sc  4. 

Cesar  

For  the  hard  fate  that  binds  me  in  thv  chains, 
Makes  me  thy  prisoner,  but  not  thy  slave ; 
Kor  wouldst  thou  have  it  so  subdue  my  heart 
That  I  should  call  thee  lord  and  do  thee  homage. 

Thus  shebreaks  off,  at  the  very  firstword,  in  order  to 
say  that  which  is  at  once  far-fetched  and  false.  Never 
was  the  wife  of  one  Roman  citizen  the  slave  of  another 
Roman  citizen : .  never  was  any  Roman  called  lord ; 
and  this  word  '  lord '  is,  with  us,  nothing  more  than  a 
term  of  honour  and  ceremony,  used  on  the  stage. 
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Fllle  de  Scipioiit  et,  poor  dire  encor  plM» 
Romaine,  rooD  courage  eat  encore  au-deattta. — Id, 
Daughter  of  Scipio,  and,  yet  more,  of  Rome, 
Still  does  my  courage  rise  abore  roy  fate. 

Besides  the  defect  so  common  to  all  ComeUVs 
heroes,  of  thus  announcing  themselves — of  saying,  I 
am  great,  I  am  courageous,  admire  me, — ^here  is  the 
very  reprehensible  affectation  of  talking  of  her  birth, 
when  the  head  of  Pompey  has  just  been  presented  to 
CeDsar.  Real  affliction  expresses  itself  otherwise. 
Grief  does  not  seek  after  a  *  yet  more.'  And  what  is 
worse,  while  she  is  striving  to  say  •  yet  more,*  she  says 
much  less.  To  be  a  daughter  of  Rome  is  indubitably 
less  than  to  be  daughter  of  Scipio  and  wife  of  Pompey. 
The  infamous  Septimius,  who  assassinated  Pompey, 
was  Roman  as  well  as  she.  Thousands  of  Romans 
were  very  ordinary  men :  but  to  b6  daughter  and  wife 
to  the  greatest  of  Romans,  was  a  real  superiority. 
In  this  speech,  then,  there  is  false  and  misplaced  wit, 
as  well  as  false  and  misplaced  greatness. 

She  then  says,  after  Lucan,  that  she  ought  to  blush 
that  she  is  aliye : — 

Je  dois  rougir,  pourtant,  apris  un  tel  malheur, 
De  n'avoir  pu  mourir  d'uo  excds  de  don)eur.^^/ici. 
However  J  aHer  such  a  great  calamity, 
t  ought  to  blush  I  am  not  dead  of  grief. 

Lucan,  after  the  brilliant  Augustan  age,  went  in 
search  of  wit,  because  decay  was  commencing ;  and 
the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  at  first  sought  to 
tlisplay  wit,  because  good  taste  was  not  then  com« 
pletely  found,  as  it  afterwards  was. 

Cesar,  de  ta  victoire  ecoute  mofns  le  bruit ; 
EMe  n'est  que  I'efTet  du  matheur  qui  me  suit.-^Ji. 
Csisar,  rejoice  not  in  thy  victory  $ 
For  my  misfortune  was  its  only  caase. 
What  a  poor  artifice  I  what  a  false  as  well  as  impa*- 
dent  notion  t  Ceesar  conquered  at  Pbarsalia  only  be^ 
cause  Pompey  married  Cornelia !     What  labour  to  say 
that  which  is  neither  true,  nor  likely,  nor  fit,  nor  inte^ 
resting! 

Devkx  fois  dn  monde  eatjer  j'ai  caua^  la  diagfftoe. — 14* 
Twice  have  I  caused  the  living  world's  disgrace. 

This  is  the  '  bis  nomi  mundo'  of  Lucan.    This  Inie 
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presents  us  with  a  very  great  idea:  it  cannot  fall  to 
■urprise;  it  is  wanting  in  nothing  but  truth.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  if  this  line  had  but  the  smallest 
ray  of  verisimilitude — had  it  really  its  birth  in  the  pangs 
of  griefy  it  would  then  have  all  the  truth,  all  the 
beauty,  of  theatrical  fitness. 

Hcureuse  en  mes  malheiirsi,  si  ce  triste  hymeoee 
Pour  le  bonhcur  de  Rome  k  Cesar  m*e{^t  donnee, 
£t  si  j'eusse  avec  moi  port^  dans  ta  maison 
D*un  astre  envenim6  I'invincible  poison  ! 
Car  enfin  n*attends  pas  que  j'abaisse  ma  haine : 
Je  te  Tai  d^ja  dit,  Cesar,  je  suis  Romaine ; 
Et,  quoique  U  captive,  un  cesur  tel  que  le  mien, 
De  peur  de  a'oubiier,  ne  te  demande  rien. — Id, 

Yet  happy  in  my  woes,  had  these  sad  nuptials 
Given  me  to  Cspsar  for  the  good  of  Rome — 
Had  1  but  carried  with  me  to  thy  house 
The  mortal  venom  of  a  noxious  star  I 
For  think  not,  after  all,  my  hate  is  less : 
Already  have  I  told  thee  I  am  Roman  ; 
And,  though  thy  captive,  such  a  heart  as  mine. 
Lest  it  forget  itself,  will  sue  for  nothing. 

Hiis  is  Lucan  again.  She  wishes,  in  the  Pharsalia, 
that  she  had  married  Ceesar  : 

Atque  utinam  in  thalamos  invisi  Cassaris  essem 
lofelix  coDJux,  et  nuUo  Iseta  marito  ! 

Ub.  viii.  V.  88, 89. 

Ah !  wherefore  was  I  not  much  rather  led 
A  fatal  bride  to  Caesar's  bated  bed,  Slc. 

Rowx. 

This  sentiment  is  not  in  nature ;  it  is  at  once  gigan- 
tic and  puerile :  but  at  least  it  is  not  to  Ceesar  that 
Cornelia  talks  thus  in  Lucan.  Corneille,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  makes  Cornelia  speak  to  Csesar  himself:  he 
makes  her  say  that  she  wishes  to  be  his  wife^  in  ordtr 
that  she  may  carry  into  his  house  '  the  mortal  poison 
of  a  noxious  star;'  for  (adds  she)  my  hatred  cannot  be 
abated,  and  I  have  told  thee  already  that  I  am  Roman, 
and  I  sue  for  nothing.  Here  is  odd  reasoning: — I 
would  fain  have  married  thee,  to  cause  thy  death ;  for 
I  sue  for  nothing. 

Be  it  also  observed,   that  this  widow  heaps  re- 
"proaches  upon  Ceesar,  just  after  Ceesar  weeps  for  the 
\eath  of  Pompey  and  promises  to  revenge  it. 
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It  U  certaio,  that  if  the  author  had  not  striveii  to 
make  Cornelia  witty,  he  would  not  have  been  guilty 
of  the  faults  which,  after  being  so  long  apf^andod,  «m 
now  perceived.  The  actresses  can  scarcely  Itmfgar 
palliate  them,  by  a  studied  loftiness  of  demeanour  and 
an  imposing  elevation  of  voice. 

The  better  to  feel  how  much  mere  wit  is  below 
natural  sentiment,  let  us  compare  Cornelia  with  her- 
self, where,  in  the  same  tirade,  she  says  things  quite 
opposite : — 

Je  doit  toatefois  rendre  grSce  aoit  dieux 

De  oe  qu'eo  arrivant  je  trouve  en  ce«  lieax. 

Que  C6»«r  y  oomoiande,  ei  non  pat  Ptolom^. 

H^lat  t  et  toot  quel  attre,  d  del,  in'at-tu  forin^, 

Si  je  leur  doit  det  voeuz,  de  ee  qu'ilt  out  permit, 

Que  je  rencontre  ioi  met  plut  mndt  enuemit, 

Et  tombe  entre  leurt  maint,  plutdt  qu'aux  maint  d*on  prince 

Qui  doii  k  mon  ^poux  too  tr6ne  et  ta  province  ?-— Jil. 

Yet  have  I  caute  to  thank  the  graciont  godt. 
That  Cstar  here  commandt-Hoot  Ptolemy. 
Alat !  beneath  what  planet  wat  I  formed, 
If  I  owe  thankt  for  being  that  permitted 
Here  to  encoanter  my  wont  enemiet. 
And  fall  into  their  handt,  rather  than  thote 
Of  him  who  to  my  hutband  owet  hit  throne  ? 

Let  US  overlook  the  slight  defects  of  style,  and  con- 
sider how  mournful  and  becoming  is  this  speech ;  it 
goes  to  the  heart:  all  the  rest  dazzles  for  a  moment, 
and  then  disgusts. 

The  following  natural  lines  charm  all  readers : — 

O  vout !  k  ma  donleur  objet  terrible  et  tendre, 

Etemel  entretieo  de  haine  et  de  piti^, 

Rettet  du  grand  Pomp^e,  ^coutes  ta  moiti^,  Ac. 

O  dreadful,  tender  object  of  my  grief, 
Eternal  tource  of  pity  and  of  hate, 
Ye  relict  of  great  Pompey,  hear  me  now— 
Hear  hit  yet  living  half. 

It  is  by  such  comparisons  that  our  taste  is  foimed, 
and  that  we  learn  to  admire  nothing  but  truth  in  its 
proper  place.* 

In  the  same  tragedy,  Cleopatra  thus  expresses  her- 
self to  her  confidant  Charmion : — 

•  See  Taitb. 


Appreods  qu'une  ariaccwe  i 

Quand  elie  dit  qu  elle  aiine,  est  cure  d'etre  aimee.i 
Et  que  les  plus  beaux  feux  dont  son  cceur  soil  epris 
N*09eraient  Tezpofer  tax  hontes  d'un  m^pris. 

Know,  thtt  a  princMs  jetloas  of  her  fiiine, 
When  she  owns  lore,  is  aura  of  a  letnrn ; 
And  that  the  noblest  flame  ber  beart  can  feel. 
Dares  not  expose  her  to  rejecttoo's  sbame. 

Channion  might  answer : — ^Madam,  I  kaow  not  wiiat 
the  noble  flame  of  a  princess  is,  which  dares  not  •ex- 
pose  her  to  shame ;  and  as  for  princesses  who  never 
say  they  are  in  love,  but  when  they  are  sure  of  being 
lovedy— I  always  enact  the  part  of  confidant  at  the 
piay;  and  at  least  twenty  princesses  have  confessed 
their  noble  flames  to  me,  without  being  at  all  sure  of 
the  matter,  and  especially  the  Infanta  in  the  Cid^ 

Nay,  we  may  go  further :  Cwsar — Caesar  Inniself-*- 
addresses  Cleopatra,  only  to  show  off  doubleHrefinfed 
wit : — 

Mais,  6  Dieuz  I  ce  moment  que  je  vous  ai  quitiie, 
D'un  trouble  bien  plus  grand  a  mon  arae  agitee  { 
£t  ces  Boins  importans  qui  m'arrachaieot  de  ^wiis* 
Contre  roa  grandeur  mlftme  allumaient  moncourroux; 
Je  lui  voulais  du  mal  de  m'Stre  si  contraire ; 
Mais  je  lui  pardonnais,  an  simple  souvenir 
Du  bonbeur  qu'4  ma  flarome  elle  fait  obtenir. 
C'est  elle,  dont  je  tiens  oette  baute  esp^ranoe. 
Qui  flatte  mes  desirs  d'une  illustre  apparence .... 
C'^tait,  pour  acqu6rir  un  droit  si  precieux 
Que  oombattait  partout  mon  bras  ambitieux ; 
Ot  dans  Pbarsale  m£i»e  il  a  tire  T^pee 
Plus  pour  la  oonserver  que  pour  vainore  Pomp^e* 

Act  iv,  sc.  3. 
Bat,  01  the  moment  that  I  quitted  you, 
A  greater  trouble  came  upon  my  soul  { 
And  those  important  cares  that  snatched  rae  from  you. 
Against  .my  very  gieataesa  «noved  my  ire  $ 
I  hated  it  for  thwarting  my  desires .... 
But  I  have  pardoned  it — remembering  how 
At  last  it  crowns  my  passion  with  success : 
To  ft  I  owe  the  lofty  hope  which  now 
Flatters  my  view  with  an  illustrious  prospect. 
'Twas  but  to  ^ain  this  dearest  privilege, 
That  my  ambitious  arm  was  raised  in  battle ;  . 
Nor  did  it  atPharsalia  draw  the  sword, 
So  much  to  conquer  Poropey,  as  to  keep 
This  glorious  hope. 
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Here  then  we  have  Ceesar  hating  his  g;reatae8s  for 
having  taken  him  away  a  little  while  from  Cleopatra; 
but  forgiving  his  greatness,  when  he  remembers  that 
this  greatness  has  procured  him  the  success  of  his 
passion.  He  has  the  lofty  hope  of  an  illustrious  pro- 
bability; and  it  was  only  to  acquire  the  dear  privilege 
of  this  illustrious  probabiUty,  that  his  ambitious  arm 
fought  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

It  is  said  that  this  sort  of  wit,  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed is  no  other  than  nonsense,  was  then  the  wit  of 
the  age.  It  is  an  intolerable  abuse,  which  Moli^re 
proscribed  in  his  '  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules.' 

It  was  of  these  defects,  too  frequent  in  Comeille, 
that  La  Bruy^re  said, — **  I  thought  in  my  early  youth; 
that  these  passages  were  clear  and  intelligible,  to  the 
actors,  to  &e  pit,  and  to  the  boxes ;  that  their  authors 
themselves  understood  them,  and  that  I  was  wrong  in 
not  understanding  them :  I  am  undeceived."* 

SECTION    V. 

In  England,  to  express  that  a  man  has  a  deal  of 
vrit,  they  say  that  he  has  *  great  parts.'  Whence  can 
this  phrase,  which  is  now  the  astonishment  of  the 
French,  have  come?  From  themselves.  Formerly, 
yre  very  commonly  used  the  word  *  parties,'  in  tins 
sense.  '  Clelia,'  *  Cassandra,'  and  our  other  old  ro- 
mances, are  continually  telling  us  of  the  '  parts'  of  their 
heroes  and  heroines,  which  parts  are  their  wit.  And 
iudeed,  who  can  have  all  ?  Each  of  us  has  but  his  own 
small  portion  of  intelligence,  of  memory,  of  sagacity, 
of  depth  and  extent  of  ideas,  of  vivacity,  and  of  subtlety. 
The  word  '  parts'  is  that  most  fitting  for  a  being  so 
limited  as  man.  The  French  have  let  an  expression 
escape  from  their  dictionaries  which  the  English  have 
laid  hold  of:  the  English  have  more  than  once  en- 
riched themselves  at  our  expense. 

Matiy  philosophical  writers  have  been  astonished 
that,  since  every  one  pretends  to  wit,  no  one  should 
dare  to  boast  of  possessing  it. 

■  ■  -'  I  ■    '      ■ '  '     '  .1       ■    .     I   ,     - 

•  "  Characters'*  of  La  Bruyj^re— chap,  on  Works  of  Wit. 
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9il  wi%  wnmwTy  nmuLUiGi^ 

'^  EaTy/'  it  has  been  ttid,  <^  peraots  ervcrfone  tobe  the 
panegyrist  of  his  own  probity,  bat  not  of  hts  own  wit/ 
it  allows  tts  to  be  the  apologias  of  the  one,  but  not  of 
the  other.  And  why  ?  Beoaose  it  is  rery  necessary 
to  pass  for  an  hone^  nmn,  but  not  at  all  necesssry  to 
liave  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  wit* 
.  The  question  has  been  started^  whether  all  men  «tt 
born  with  the  same  mind*  the  same  ^spbskioti  for 
science,  and  if  all  depends  on  their  education,  attd  the 
circumstanoes  in  which  thev  are  placed  ?  One  philoso^ 
pher^  who  had  a  right  to  think  himself  bom  with  «dme 
superiority,  asserted  that  minds  are  e^ual ;  yet  the 
contrary  nas  always  been  evident.  Of  four  hundred 
children  brought  up  together,  under  the  same  masters 
and  the  same  discipline,  there  are  scarcely  fire  or  six 
that  wake  any  remarkable  progress^  A  great  tnajority 
never  rise  above  mediocrity ;  and  among  diem  there  are 
many  shades  of  .distinction.  In  short,  Aiinds  difl^t  stafl 
more  than  faces. 

SECriOV    VI. 

Crooked  or  Distorted  Intellect.* 

, .  We  have  blind,  one-eyed,  cross-eyed,  and  squinting 

KKiple, — visions  long^  short,  clear,  confiised,  weak,  or 
defatigable.  All  this  is  a  iaithfnl  image  of  our  nn- 
d^j»tanding;  but  we  know  scarcely  any  ^2$6  vision : 
tjbece  are  not  many  men  who  always  take  a  cock  for  a 
horse,  or  a  cdSee-^pot  for  a  church.  How  is  iC  that  we 
often  meet  with  minds^  otherwise  very  jndicious,  which 
are  absolutely  wrong  in  some  things  of  importance? 
How  is  it  that  the  Siamese,  who  will  take  care  never  to 
be  over^reaohed  when  he  has  to  receive  three  tupeeit, 
£rmly  believes  in  the  matamorphoses  of  Sammona- 
codom  ?  By  what  strange  whim  do  men  6f  sense  re- 
semble Don  Quixote^  who  beheld  giants  where  other 
men  saw  nothing  b«it  windmills?  Yet  was  Don 
Quixote  more  ea^cusable  than  the  Siamese,  l^hobeHeves 
that  Sammonacodom  came  several  times  upon  eetth, 
■and  the  Turk,  who  is  persuaded  that  Mahomet  put  one 

■>  '■■   •  ■ _     ■'     1 ...  I . -    •— -    . -        ,  , 
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half  of  the  moon  into  his  sleeve.  Don  Quixote,  iai-> 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  be  is  to  fight  with  a  giaat« 
may  imagine  that  a  giant  must  ha^e  a  body  as  big  ep  a 
mill,  and  arms  as  long  as  the  sails ;  but  from  what  sup- 
position can  a  man  of  sense  set  out  to  arrive  at  th^ 
conclusion,  that  half  the  moon  went  into  a  sleeve,  and 
that  a  Sammonacodom  came  down  from  heaven  to  Aj 
kites  at  Siam,  to  cut  down  a  forest,  and  to  exhibit 
sleight-of-hand? 

The  greatest  geniuses  may  have  their  minds  warped, 
upon  a  principle  which  they  have  received  without  ex^ 
^unination.  Newton  was  very  wrong-beaded  when  he 
was  commenting  on  the  Apocalypse. 

All  that  certain  tyrants  of  souls  desire,  is  that  ikm 
men  whom  diej  teach  may  have  their  intellects  dis- 
torted. A  fakir  brings  up  a  child  of  great  promise  a 
he  employs  five  or  six  years  in  driving  it  into  his  head, 
that  tne  god  Fo  appeared  to  men  m  the  form  of  a 
white  elephant;  and  persuades  the  child,  that  if  ha 
does  not  believe  in  these  metamorphoses,  he  will  ba 
flogged  after  death  for  five  hundred  thousand  years« 
He  adds,  that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  enemy  of 
the  god  Fo  will  come  and  fight  against  that  divinity. 

The  child  studies,  and  becomes  a  prodigy  ;  he  nnds 
that  Fo  could  not  change  himself  into  anything  but  a 
white  elephant,  because  that  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
animals.  The  kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  says  he,  went 
to  war  with  one  another  for  a  white  elephant :  certainly, 
had  not  Fo  been  conoealed  in  that  elephant,  these  two 
kings  would  not  have  been  so  mad  as  to  fight  for  the 
possession  of  a  mere  animal. 

Fo's  enemy  will  come  and  challenge  him  at  the  end 
of  the  world :  this  enemy  will  certainly  be  a  rhinooe*- 
ros ;  for  the  rhinoceros  fights  the  elephant.  Thus  does 
the  fakir's  learned  pupil  reason  in  mature  age,  and  he 
becomes  one  of  the  lights  of  the  Indies :  the  more  sub- 
tle hif%  intelleot,  the  more  crooked ;  and  he,  in  his  turn, , 
forms  other  intellects  as  distorted  as  his  own. 

Show  these  besotted  beings  a  little  geometry,  and 
they  learn  it  easily  enough;  l^t,  strange  to  say,  this 
does  not  set  them  right.  They  perceive  the  truths  of 
geometry ;  but  it  does  not  teach  them  to  weigh  proba- 


Isifitiet :  they  bare  taken  their  bent;  ^ey  wDl  reason 
•gainst'  reason  all  their  Ihres ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  them. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  ways  of  being  wrong- 
headed.  1 .  Not  to  examine  Whether  the  princnple  is 
true,  ^en  when  just  consequences  are  drawn  from  it ; 
and  this  is  very  common.* 

2.  To  draw  false  consequences  from  a  principle  ac- 
knowledged to  be  troe.  For  instance — ^a  servant  is 
asked  whether  his  master  be  at  home,  by  persons  whom 
he  suspects  of  having  a  design  against  his  master's  life. 
If  he  were  blockhead  enough  to  tell  them  the  truth,  on 
pretence  that  it  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie,  it  is  clear  that  he 
would  draw  an  absurd  consequence  from  a  very  true 
principle. 

The  judge  who  should  condemn  a  man  for  kiflmg  his 
assassin,  would  be  alike  iniquitous,  and  a  bad  reasoner. 

Cases  like  these  are  subdivided  into  a  thousand  dif* 
ferent  shades.  The  good  mind,  the  judicious  mind, 
is  that  which  distinguishes  them.  Hence  it  is,  that 
there  have  been  so  many  iniquitous  judgments ;  not 
because  the  judges  were  wicked  in  heart,  but  because 
they  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened. 

WOMEN : 

PHYSICAL  AND  MORAX*. 

WoMAK  is  in  general  less  strong  than  man,  smaller, 
and  less  capable  of  lasting  labour.  Her  blood  is  more 
aqueous;  her  flesh  less  firm;  her  hair  longer;  her 
limbs  more  rounded;  her  arms  less  muscular;  her 
mouth  smaller;  her  hips  more  prominent;  and  her 
belly  larger.  These  physical  points  distinguish  women 
all  over  the  earth,  and  of  all  races,  from  Lapland  unto 
tile  coast  of  Guinea,  and  from  America  to  China. 

Plutarch,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Symposiacs,  pre- 
tends that  wine  will  not  intoxicate  them  so  eai»ly  as 
men;  and  the  following  is  the  reason  which  he  gives 
for  this  falsehood. 

**  The  temperament  of  women  is  very  moist;  tfais^ 
frith  their  courses,  renders  their  flesh  so  soft,  smooth, 

*  See  CONBB^UEHCB. 


«nd  dear.  When  wive  eacovateip  to  raueh  humidHv, 
it  U  oyeroooie,  and  it  loses  its  colour  and  its  atreDgtb^ 
becoming  disooloured  and  weak*  ItenuBthing.  also  nay 
be  gathered  fram  the  reasoDing  Qf  Anstotle,  who  (Bb^ 
Btnres,  that  they  who  drink  great  draughts  without 
drawing  their  breath,  which  the  ancients  call  '  amafir 
zein/  are  not  iotOKieated  so  soon  as  others;  faeeanse 
the  wine  does  liot  reaiain  within  the  body,  but  being 
foKsibly  taken  dowUy  passes  rapidijr  on.  Now  wa 
generally  perceiTe  that  women  drink  in  this  manner ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  their  bodies^  in  consequence  of 
the  continual  attraction  of  the  humours^  which  are 
carried  off  in  their  periodical  visitajtions,  arc  filled  with 
many  conduits,  and  furnished  with  numerous  pipes  and 
channels,  into.which  the  win^  disperses  rapidly  and 
easify,  without  having  time  to  affect  the  noUe  aod 
principal  parts,  by  the  disorder  of  whieh  intoxication 
is  podueed.'^ 

These  physics  are  altogether  worthy  of  the  aneients. 

Women  live  somewhat  longer  than  men ;  that  is  to 
aayi  in  a  generation  we  count  more  aged  women  than 
aged  men.  This  fact  has  been  obperved  by  all  whD 
have  taken  accurate  accounts  of  births  and  deaths  in 
Europe ;  and  it  is  thought  that  it  is  the  same  in  Asia, 
and  amone  the  negresses,  the  copper-coloured,  and 
olive-complexioned,  as  among  the  whites.  **  Natura 
est  Bcspsper'sibi  coBsoiMi.^ 

We  nave  elsewhere  adverted  to  an  extract  from 
a  (Dhinese  jouraal,  which  states,  that  in  the  year.  17^ 
^d  wifis  of  the  emperor  Yontchin  made  a  distribution 
annodg  the  poof  women  of  China  who  had  pasted  their 
seventieth  year  ;*  and  that  in  the  province  of  OanVon 
lAnie^  thbre  were  98,222  females  aged  more>  tha» 
seventy,  40,893  bevond  eighty,  and  3,458  of  abotft 
tfao'  age  of  a  hundred.  Those  who  advocate  final 
causes  tsay,  that  nature  grants  them  a  longer  life  4liafi 
meiii  tn  order  to  recompense  them  for  the  trouUe  they 
take  in  bringing  children  into  the  world,  and  rearing 

*  See  a  most  instructive  Yettef  frotn  the  jesnit  OonsiantiAel  t« 
the  tesQit  ^Qciet-— Nineteenth  Collection. 
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tbem.  It  is  scarcely  to  fat  iiiM^^med'  that  natote  im- 
stows  recompenses,  but  it  is  pifobcible  that  Ibe.  blood 
of  wcBiea  being  milder,  their  fibres  harden  leas'quicklj. 
•  No  EDatomist  or  physician  has  e?en  been  -aMa  to 
trace  the  secret  of  conception.  Sanebes  baa  cwrioaslj 
remarked — **  Mariam  el  spiritum  sanetuna  ^nisi^se 
semen  in  copiilatioo(e»  et  ex  semioe  ambenmi  natum 
esse  Jesum/'  This  aboesinable  impevtinenee  of  .ii» 
most  knowing  Sanchez  is  not  adopted  at  preaeDt  by  any 
naturalist. 

The  periodical  visitations  which  weaken  fenoiakSt 
while  they  endure  the  maladies  which  arise  out  of  their 
suppression,  the  times  of  gestation,  the  neeessitj  of 
suckling  children^  and  of  watching  coBtiaually  orer 
them,  and  the  delkaey  of  their  organization^  vender 
them  unfit  for  the  fatigue  of  war,  and  the  fury  of  the 
combat.  It  is  true»  as  we  have  already  obserTed,  that 
in  almost  all  times  and  countries  women  hanre  bees 
found  on  whom  nature  has  bestowed  extraocdtnaty 
strength  and  courage,  who  combat  with  men,  and  un- 
dergo prodigious  labour ;  but,  aiter  all,  these  examples 
are  rare.  On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  article  Amazohs. 

Physics  always  govern  morals.  Women  being  weaker 
of  body  than  we  are,  there  is  more  skill  in  their  fin- 
gers, which  are  more  supple  than  ours.  Little  able  to 
labour  at  the  heavy  work  of  masonry,  carpenlermg, 
medalling,  or  the  plough,  they  are  necesaarily  inr 
•trusted  with  the  lighter  labours  of  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  above  all,  with  the  care  of  children.  Lead- 
ing a  more  sedentary  life,  they  possess  more  gentleness 
of  character  than  men,  and  are  less  addicted  to  the 
•commission  of  enormous  crimes — a  fact  so  undeniable, 
that  in  all  civilized  countries  there  are  always  fifty  men 
at  least  executed  to  one  woman. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  undertaking  to 
speak  of  the  condition  of  women  under  divers  govenn' 
ments,  observes — that  ^*  among  the  Greeks  women 
•were  not  regarded  as  worthy  of  having  any  share  in 
genuine  love;  but  that  with  them  love  assumed  a  form 
which  is  not  to  be  named."  He  cites  Plutarch  as  his 
authority. 

This  mistake  is  pardonable  only  in  a  wit  like  Mon- 


tetquiett,  almtys  M  mmj  hj  the  ra^dity  df  his  ideai, 
-which  are  often  very  tttdittinct; 

Matareh,  in  hfi»  cbapUr  of  lot«,  iatrodftCM  niiatiy 
intavlocutorB ;  ««d  he  himself,  in  theebanieter  of  Daph- 
•nettf  >  TefiileBy  with  ^reat  animation,  the  argumenta  of 
Pnetagenes  in  lavonr  of  the  oommerce  «tliiided  to. 
'     U  is  in  the  same  dialogoe  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
eay,  thatin  the  lore  of  wotnai^  there  is  something  di- 
•Ttne;'  which  lore  he  compavea  to  the  sun  that  animates 
nature.     He  places  the  highest  happiness  in  conjagal 
Viove,  and  eoneludes  hy  an  eloquent  eulogiuro  on  the 
virtue  of  Eppoaina*  This  memorable  adventure  passed 
befeve.the  eyes  of  Phitarch,  who  lived  some  time  in  Uie 
hoaseiof  Vespasian.     The  above  heroine,  learning  that 
her  husband  Sahinus,  vanquished  by  the  troops  of  the 
^imperov^  was  ccmcealed  in  a  deep  cavern  between 
Franche  Comt^  and  Champagne,  shut  herself  up  with 
htm,  atteuded  on  him  for  many  years,  and  bore  chil- 
dren, in  that  situation.     Being  at  length  taken  with  her 
husband,  and  brought  before  Vespasian,  who  was  astd^ 
.niehed  at  her  greatness  of  soul,  she  said  to  him — ''  I 
have  lived  more  happily  under  ground  than  thou  in  tl£e 
light  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  power."  Plu- 
tarch therefore  asserts  directly  the  contrary  to  that 
whieh  is  attributed  to  him  by  Montesquieu,  and  de- 
clares in  ^vour  of  woman  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
is  even  affecting. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  that  in  every  country  man  has 
tendered  himself  the  master  of  woman,  dominion  being 
Jbunded  on  strength.  He  has  ordinarily,  too,  a  supe- 
riority both  in  body  and  mind. 

Very  learned  women  are  to  be  found,  in  the  same 
manner  as  female  warriors;  but  they  are  seldom  or        ^ 
ever  inventors. 

'  A  social  and  agreeable  spirit  usually  falls  to  their 
Ic^^  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  adapted  to  »9(- 
ftok  the  manners  of  men. 

In  no  republic  have  they  ever  been  djbwed  to  tiJce 
the. least  part  in  government ;  they  have  never  reigned 
^in  monarchies  purely  elective;  but  diey  May  reign  in 
almost  all  the   hereditary  kingdoms  of  Europe^* 


Spain,  Naples,  and  England,  in  many  states  of  the 
north,  and  in  many  grand  fiefs  which  are  called  *  femi- 
nines* 
.  Custom,  entitled  the  salie  law,  has  exelnikd  Aem 
from  the  crown  of  France ;  but  it  is  nol^  as  Mecentt 
remarks,  in  consequenceol their  unfitness  fbr^tef  iritt^, 
since  they  are  almost  always  intrusted  with  tlra  vegebcy. 
•  It  is  pretended,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  'Gonfeas^, 
diat  many  women  were  worthy  of  goventin^  a  ^ckigtlokB; 
bat  he  added,  that  it  was  always  to  be  lliaf%d«tliey 
would  allow  themselves  to  be  subdued  by  lovets  wh<5 
were  not  capable  of  governing  a  dozen  puH«fttf#  ^bl- 
bella' in  Castile,  Elizabeth  in  England,  and  MnjSrT^': 
resa  in  Hungary,  have  however  proved  the  ftllsityof 
this  pretended  bon*mot,  attributed  to  cardinal  M«e^ 
rin ;  and  at  this  moment  we  b^oid  aiegi^kltftt  itlf^ 
north  as  much  respected,'  as  the  sovereign  Of  'Ov«eb<r, 
of  Asia  Minor,  of  Syria,  imd  of  Egypt,  i<9  >4isalieigtiifed. 

It  has  been  for  a  long  time  ignorantly  assi^SMd,  th6t 
women  are  skves  during  life  among  the  M^dmetJeiast 
and  that,  after  their  death,  they  do  not  esfter  peM^&S€^. 
These  are  two  great  errors,  of  a  kind  nt^ii^h  pbp^  «ti<e 
continually  repeating  in  regard  to  Msfhoi^etan^to*. 
Married  women  are  not  at  all  sleeves;  aiMl1he'SuftBl,'<»^ 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  assigns  them  ^difwtfi  'A 
girl  is  entitled  to  inherit  one  half  as  mneh  as'heir'b)ro«- 
ther ;  and  if  there  are  girls  only,  thev  <livide  aiHotij; 
them  two-thirds  of  the  inheritance ;  and  the  remAitfder 
belongs  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  whose  tntUll^ 
^iso  is  entitled  to  a  certain  share.  So  Httlie'  at^ilttkr^ 
riedwomen  slaves,  they  areentitliedtDdemandadfiMDrce, 
Which  is  granted  when  their  complaints  arc^  i^^tintd 
lawfhl. 

A  Mahometan  is  not  allowed  to  marry  his  sIstelMiaf. 
law,  his  niece,  his  fbster-sister,  or  his  dattghter-4n'*1hw 
Brought  up  under' the  care  of  his  wrf^.  •  N^tli«r  itf  fte 
permitted  to  marry  two  sisterst  in  which  par^dHfar 
iht  Mahometan  law  is  more  rigid  than  th^  ChrnM&m; 
as  people  are  every  day  purchasing  from  «hei  <S6vai"&f 
Home  the  rigfeft  of  cantmctiag  such  marriages,  iMiSch 
they  might  as  waU  contract  gratis. 


polygamy. 

Mahomet  has  limited  the  namber  of  wives  to  four ; 
but  08  a  «an  mttat  be  rich  in  order  to  maintain  four 
wiyesy  acoordinf  tohis  condition,  few  except  great  lords 
fivail  themselves  of  this  privilege*  Therefore  a  plura* 
lity  of  wives  produces  not  so  much  injury  to  theMaho-* 
metan  states. as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposii^; 
nor  does  it  produce  the  dqx>pulation  which  so  many, 
books,  written  at  random,  are  in  the  habit  of  as- 
serting. 

The  Jews,  agreeably  to  an  ancient  usage,  established, 
according  to  their  books,  ever  since  the  age  of  Lameth, 
have  always  been  allowed  several  wives  at  a  time. 
David  had  eighteen,  and  it  is  from  his  time  that  they 
allow  that  number  to  kings ;  alUiough  it  is  said  that 
Solomon  had  as  many  as  seven  hundred. 

The  Mahometans  will  not  publicly  allow  the  Jews  to 
have  more  than  one  wife;  they  do  not  deem  them 
worthy  of  that  advantage ;  but  money,  which  is  always 
mone  powerful  than  law,  procures  to  rich  Jews,  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  that  permission  which  the  law  refuses. 

It  is  seriously  related,  that  Lelius  Cinna,  tribune  of 
the  people,  proclaimed,  after  the  death  of  Ceesar,  that 
the  dictator  had  intended  to  promulgate  a  law,  allowing 
women  to  take  as  many  husbands  as  they  pleased. 
What  sensible  man  can  doubt,  that  this  was  a  popular 
story  invented  ta  render  Ceesar  odious?  It  resembles 
another  story,  which  states,  that  a  senator  in  full  senate 
fromally  professed  to  give  Csesar  permission  to  cohabit 
with  any  woman  he  pleased.  Such  silly  tales  dishonour 
history,  and  injure  the  minds  of  those  who  credit  them. 
It  is  a  sad  thing,  that  Montesquieu  should  give  credit 
to  this  fable. 

It  is  not  however  a  fable  that  the  emperor  Valenti- 
nian,  calling  himself  a  christian,  married  Justinian 
during  the  life  of  Severa,  his  first  wife,  mother  of  the 
emperor  Gratian ;  but  he  was  rich  enough  to  support 
many  wives. 

Among  the  first  race  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks, 
Qontran,  Cherebert,  Segebert,  and  Chilperic,  had 
several  wives  at  a  time.      Gontran  had  within  his 


palace  Venerande,  Mercatmde,  and  Oatregilda,  ac- 
knowledged for  legitimate  wives;  Cherebert  had  Mer- 
flida,  Marcoyesa,  and  Theodogilda. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ex^jesnil  Nasotte 
has  been  able,  in  his  ignorance,  to  push  bis  boldness 
so  far  as  to  deny  these  facts,  and  to  say,  that  the  kii^ 
of  the  first  race  were  not  polygamisis,  aqd  thereby,  in 
a  libel  in  two  Tolumes,  throw  discredit  on  more  than  a 
hundred  historical  truths,  with  the  oonlidenea  of  a 
pedant  who  dictate  lessovA  in  a  college.  Bodks  of 
this  kind  still  continue  to  be  sold  in  the  proTnces, 
where  the  Jesuits  haVe  yet  a  party,  and  seduce  and 
mislead  uneducated  people. 

Father  Daniel,  more  learned  and  judicious,  oonfesses 
the  polygamy  of  the  French  kings  without  difficully^ 
He  denies  not  the  three  wives  of  Dagobert  I,  and 
asserts  expressly,  that  Theodoberl  espoused  Deutery, 
although  she  had  a  husband,  and  himself  another  wife 
called  Vi^igalde.  He  adds,  that  in  this  he  imitated  his 
uncle  Clothaire,  who  espoused  the  widow  of  Cleodomir, 
his  brother,  although  he  had  three  wives  already* 

All  historians  admit  the  same  thing;  why^  therefore, 
after  so  many  testimonies,  allow  an  ignorant  writer  to 
speak  like  a  dictator,  and  say,  while  uttering  athoutand 
follies,  that  it  is  in  defence  of  religion?  as  if  our  sacred 
and  venerable  religion  had  anything  to  do  with  an  his- 
torical point,  although  made  serviceable  by  misefable 
calumniators  to  their  stupid  impostures. 

Of  the  Polygamy  allowed  by  certain  Popes  and  Reformers. 

The  abbe  Fleuri,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, pays  more  respect  to  truth  in  all  which  concmms 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  church.  He  avows,  that 
Boniface,  confessor  of  Lower  Germany,  having  con- 
sulted pope  Gregory,  in  the  year  726,  in  order  to  know 
in  what  cases  a  husband  might  be  allowed  to  have  two 
wives,  Gregory  replied  to  him,  on  the  22d  November, 
of  the  same  year,  in  these  words«: — *^  If  a  wife  be  at- 
tacked by  a  malady  which  renders  her  unfit  for  con- 
jugal intercourse,  the  Husband  may  marry  another; 
but  in  that  case  he  must  allow  his  sick  wifb  all  neces- 
sary support  and  assistance."    This  decision  appears 
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oooformable  to  reason  and  policy;  and  fayburs  popu* 
Ifttkm,  which  it  the  object  of  maniage. 

But  that  which  appears  opposed  at  once  to  reason, 
policy,  and  nature,  is  the  law  which  ordains,  that  a 
woman,  separated  from  her  husband  both  in  person 
and  estate,  cannot  take  another  husband,  nor  the 
husband  another  wife.  It  is  evident,  that  a  race  is 
thereby  lost;  and  if  the  separated  parties  are  both  of  a 
certain  temperament,  th^  are  necessarily  exposed  and 
rendered  liaise  to  sias  tor  which  the  legislators  ought 
to  be  responsible  to  God,  if  ...  • 

The  decretals  of  the  popes  have  not  always  had  in 
view  what  is  suitable  to  the  good  of  estates,  and  of 
ittdiiriduals.  This  same  decretal  of  pope  Gregory  II, 
which  permits  bigamy  in  certain  cates,  denies  conjugal 
rights  for  ever  to  the  boy  and  girls,  whom  their  parents 
hare  devoted  to  the  church  in  their  infancy.  This  law 
seems  as  barbarous  as  it  is  unjust;  at  once  annihilating 
posterity,  and  forcing  the  will  of  men  before  they 
even  possess  a  will.  It  is  renderitig  the  children  the 
•laves  of  a  vow  which  they  never  made;  it  is  to  destroy 
natural  liberty,  and  to  ofTend  God  and  mankind. 

The  polygamy  of  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in 
tha^  Lttth^an  Communion,  in  1539,  is  well  known.  I 
knew  a  sovereign  in  Germany,  whose  father  having 
tnauried  a  Lutheran,  had  permission  from  the  pope  to 
HMorry  a  catholic,  and  retained  both  his  wives. 

It  is  well  known  in  England,  that  the  chancellor 
Cowper  married  two  wives,  who  lived  together  in  the 
same  house  in  a  state  of  concord  which  did  honour  t6 
all  three.  Many  of  the  curious  still  possess  the  litUe 
book  which  he  composed  in  favour  of  polygamy. 

We  must  distrust  authors  who  relate,  that  in  certain 
oountrieiB  woaien  are  allowed  several  husbands.  Those 
who  make  IdWs  everywhere  are  born  with  too  much 
self4ove,  are  too  jealous  of  their  authority,  and  gene^ 
raSly  possess  a  temperament  too  ardent  in  comparison 
wl^  that  of  women,  to  have  it^tituted  a  jurisprudence 
oC  this  nature.  That  which  is  opposed  to  the  general 
4x>iire6  of  natuiie  is  very  rarely  true;  but  it  is  very 
common  fbr  ^e  more  early  travellers  to  mistake  an 
abuse  for  a  law. 


•F9V  fWABOnV 

The  atrt9i«i^  ciP  ifaeSf^rlt'of  Laws  inseits,  ti^  in  thd 
caste  of  Nairs,*  on  the  eoiut  &f  SislaMl'/a  naM  «aii 
have  tmW  one  ^rlfe,  while  a  Woman  ^Mj-  hkt^  scMttral 
hu8batid»«    He  cites  doubtful  atithe4r»;  audi  ab^NrHaH 
Picard;  •  bdi  it  is  impossible  to  sptok  of  ^t^ati^^eialh 
toms  witfaoM  ^laYiig*  loftf  wiUiessed  tliefa ;  a»d  if-th^ 
are  meatioiied,  it  ought  to  be  doubtbglf  t  buf  what 
tevely  spirit  knows  how  to  doubt  t  .  ;  .r* .  'm'  »   * 

*    «<llie  lubricity  of  Women/'  he  chmrm^i  <<  is  uo^j^Mft 
at  Patau,  the  meuateeonstraiuedto  ftdop««eisase^g*r« 
niture,  in  order  to  be  safe  against  their  amdious^eiiteip- 
pr»es.*'t  •  .......»:»:  w^, 

^  The  pnesideut  Montesquieu  was  never  at  Piittul. '  Is 
not  the  remark  el  M.  linguet  judieious,  who  OtNM^rve^ 
that  this  stetY  has  been  told  bj  traTeltefti'i!i^^i<d»[«e 
cither  decteived  themseltes,  or  who  wished  t6.<  la«%M^at 
^ir  readers?  Let  us  be  just,  4ove  ttuth,  add  ^ge 
by  ihcts,  not  by  names*  <    >^i''\ 

Eud  of  the  R^lections  on  Pol^Qamy*  •  // 
'  It  appears;  that  power  rather  than  agfeement-^inalfite 
laws  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  east. '  We^Ante 
4beheld  the  first  slaves^  the  first  eunvohs,*  aad  -^ 
treasury  «f  the  prince  directly  composed  »cC.^<liliit 
which  is  taken  from  the  people.  .;  /•  "'.^  to  . 

He  who  can  clothe,  support,  andaaause*  a  nambtr^f 
women,  ^uts  them  up  in  a  menagerie,  and  oonittUUids 
than  despotically.  '>•-).'. 

.  Ben  Aboal  Kiba,  m  his  '<  Minor  of  thcFaMifal," 
relates,  that  one  of  the-  viaurs  of  the  gseats  SlalimnBa 
addressed  the  following  discourse  to  an  agant  of 
Charles  V: —  .  -     .    /x- 

/  «<  Dx^  of  a  christian  I  for  whom  however  I  liiwe  a 
articular  esteem, — canst  thou  repsoftcb  me  'witk^His- 
sessiog  four  wives,  according  to  oarho^las9s,:iWhilst 
.thou  (ESDciptiest  a  dozen  barr^  a  year,  ana  I^dci&lbnbi  a 
single  glass  of  wine  ?  What  good  doat  <thou  uffisot  by 
passing  more  hours  at  table  than  I  do  in  bed  ?  I  may 
get  four  children  a  year  for  the  service .  of  my  august 
master,  \«^ilst  thou  canst  scarcely  produoe  one;  add  that 

.*  Book  xvi.  c.  6.  f  Ibid.  c.  KV  * 


only  tlie  cbiid  of  «  drunkaid,  \vhom  bnjp  will  be 
ci>8ciif6d  by  the  vapoiin  of  the  wine  which  hat  been 
drunk  by  his  father.  What,  moreover*  -wouldat  thou 
have  me  do,  when  two  of  my  wives  are  in  child-bed? 
Must  I  not  attend  to  the  other  two,  as  my  law  corn- 
wands  me  ?  What  becomes  of  them  ?  what  part  dost 
jLhott  perform,  in  the  latter  months  of  the  pregnancy 
ef  thy  only  wife,  and  during  her  lyings-in  and  sexual 
osakiaies  ?  Thou  either  remainest  idle,  or  thou  i^>air- 
est  to  another  woman.  Behold  thyself  between  two 
mortal  sins,  which  will  infallibly  cause  thee  to  fall 
headlong  from  the  narrow  bridge  into  the  pit  of  hell. 

.  "  I  will  suppose,  that  m  our  wars  against  the  dogs 
of  christians  we  have  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers; 
behold  a  hundred  thousand  girls  to  provide  for.  Is  it 
sx)t  for  the  wealthy  to  take  care  of  tnem?  Evil  betide 
^very  Mussulman  so  cold-hearted  as  not  to  give  shelter 
to  four  pretty  girls,  in  the  character  of  legitimate  wives, 
or  to  treat  them  according  to  their  merits ! 

*'  What  is  done  in  thy  country  by  the  trumpeter  of 
day,  which  thou  callest  the  cock;  the  honest  ram,  the 
leader  of  the  flock;  the  bull,  sovereign  of  the  heifers; 
has  not  every  one  of  them  his  seraglio  ?  It  becomes 
thee,,  truly,  to  reproach  me  with  my  one  wife,  whilst 
our  great  prophet  had  eighteen,  the  Jew  David  as 
many,  and  the  Jew  Solomon,  seven  hundred,  all  told, 
jvith  Uiree  hundred  concubines !  Thou  perceivest  that 
I  am  modest  Cease  then  to  reproach  a  EBge  with 
luxury,  who  is  content  with  so  moderate  a  repast  I 
permit  thee  to  drink ;  allow  me  .to  love.  Thou  changest 
thy  wines ;  permit  me  to  change  my  females.  Let 
every  one  suffer  others  to  live  according  to  the  customs 
of  ^eir  country.  Thy  hat  was  not  made  to  give  laws 
to  my  turban ;  thy  rulf  and  thy  curtailed  doublets  are 
not  to  command  my  doliman.  Make  an  end  of  thy 
coffin,  and  go  and  caress  thy  German  spouse,  nncs 
thou  art  allowed  to  have  no  other.'* 

Reply  of  the  German. 

''  Dog  of  a  Mussulman!  for  whom  I  ret^  a  |lro<« 
found  veneration ;  before  I  fintsbmy  coffee,  I  will  confute 
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nil  thy  argnmeDts.    He  who  posscttses  fodr  wives,  pos- 
sess four  harpi6By  al^^yt  ready  to  caliim]iiate»  to  annoy, 
and  to  fi^bt  one  another.    Thy  hoiue  ig  Uie  den  of  dis- 
cord,  and  none  of  them  can  love  thee.     Eaeh  has  only 
It  quarter  of  thy  person,  and  in  return  can  bestov  only 
h  quarter  of  her  heart.     None  of  then  can.  serve  to 
render  thy  life  agreeable;   tbey  are  prisoners  -vhoj 
never  having  seen  anything,    hare  nothing  t<»  say; 
and,  knowing  only  thee,  are  in  cfHiaequence  thy -ene^ 
mies.    Thon  art  (neir  absolute  master ;  tfaeyrtheraufbce 
hate  thee.    Thou  art  obliged  to  guard  them,  with  t  eu- 
nuchs, who  whip  them  when  they  are  too  happy.     Tbou 
pretendect  to  covtpSre  thyself  to  a  cock,  but  ji  deck 
never  has  his  pallets  whipped  by  a  capon.    Take  ani^ 
mals  for  thy  examples,  and  copy  them  as  nuieh  as  tiioa 
pleasest ;  for  my  part  I  love  Uke  a  man ;  I  would  give 
all  my  heart,  and  receive  an  entire  heart  in  return^     I 
will  give  an  accoont  of  this  conversation  te  mij  wife  to- 
night, and  I  hoposhe  will  be  satisfied.    Ast».the<wifle 
with  which  thou  reproachest  me,  if  it  is  evil  to  drink  it 
in  Arabia,  it  is  a  very  pratsewurthy  habit  ia  Germany. 
Adieu  r 

XENOPHANES. 

Batxs  hasmade  the  article  *  Xenophanes'  a  pretext 
fyf  making  a  panegyric  on  the  devil;,  as  Sia^on^ss 
Anmerly^  seized  the  occasion  of  a  wrestler  wisming:>the 
priae  of  boziog  in  the  Olympic  games,  to  forme  a  fine 
ode  in  praise  ^  Castor  and  Polluic.  fiut,.iat  tbeibo^- 
torn,  of  what  consequence  to  us  are  die  reveries  of 
Xenophanes  ?  What  do  we  gain  by  knovfing,.  thaA  be 
regarded  natuee  as  an  infinite  being,  immoweablt^-ooin- 
posed  of  an  inlintte  number  of  sotall  corpnscieSf:  soft 
little  moiinds>  and  small  organic  moleoutes?  tTbal^  be 
moieover  thought /piatty  nearly  as  Spinosa-  has  since 
thought?  or  rather  endeavoured  to  think,  fopjf.he 
contradicts  himself  frequently, — a  tbing  very  common 
to  ancient  philosophers. 

If  Anaximenes  taught,  that  the  atmosphere  was  God ; 
if  .Thales  attributed  to  water  the  foundation  of  all 
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things,  because  Egypt  was  rendered  fertile  by  iuunda«i* 
tion;  if  Phereddes  and  Heraclijtus  give  to  fire  all 
which  Thales  attnbutes  to  water,  •  to  what  purposf 
return  to  these  chimerical  reveries  ? 
"  I  wish  that  Pythagoras  had  expressed  by  numbers 
certain  lelationiiy  Mery  uisufficiently  undsrstood,  by 
wbieh  he  infers,  that  the  worid  wai»  built  by  the  rules 
of  arithmetic.  I  allow^  that  Ocellus  Lucanus  and 
Enpedocles  have  arranged  ei^cythiog  by.i«oving  an* 
tagonist'forees,  but  what  shaU  I  gai&er  from  it?  What 
<!lear  notion  will  it  convey  tgr  my  feeble  miod  ? 

Come, dirine Plato!  wiUi  your  archetypal  ideas^.your 
androgynes,  and  your  word;  cstablii^  all  these  fine 
things. ini  poeiicsl  prose,  in  vonr  new  republic,  in  which 
I  nb  moceasptire  to  have  a  house,  than  in  theSalentum 
of  Telemachus;  but  ia  lien  of  beoomiog  one  of  your 
4:itizens^  I  ndUiSendyou  an  order  to  build  your  town 
withaU  the  enbde  matter  of  Descartes,  all  his  globular 
and  diffusive  matter;  and  they  shall  be  brought  to  yon 
by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.^ 

Bayle  however  has  exercised  all  the  sagacity  of  his 
logic  on  these  ancient  fancies;  but  it  is  always  by 
rendering  them  ridiculous  that  he  instructs  and  enter- 
tains. 

O  philosopers!  Physical  experiments,  ably  conducted, 
arts^  and  handicraft,<^theee  are  the  true  philosophy^ 
itfy  sage  is  the  conductor  of  my  windmill,  which  dexte«- 
rousiy  ostches  the  wind,  and  receives  my  corn,  depo* 
sits  it  in  the  hopper,  and  grinds  it  equally,  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  myself  and  family.  My  sage  is  he  who, 
with  his  shuttle,  covers  my  walls  with  pictures  of  linen 
or  of  silk,  brilliaot  with  the  finest  colours ;  or  he  who 
puts  into  my  pocket  a  chronometer  of  silver  or  of  gold. 
My  sage  is 'the  ii^voitigator  of  natural  history.  We 
lee^n  more  from  the  single  experiments  of  the  abb4 
NoUet  than  from  aU  the*  philosophical  works  of  anti- 
quity.: ,  -  , 

*  A  very  middliog  wit,  aad  sHgUtly  insaae. 
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'.  xenophonk  V:\;'"';  "//.; 

AK©  TH1E  <E£tBBAV  OF  "tttE  T*Eir  TfidxmAlri^i  ' 

If  Xepopboa  had  no  other  merit  thap.tjb$it  .of  «Wng; 
the  friend  of  the  martyr  Socrate3yhe  wotdd  be.i|>t^eat. 
ing;  but  he  waus  a  wacrior^  philosopber^pp^jhiB^pi^wi} 
agriculturist,  and  amiable  in  society*. .  ,The«e^eif|  nui&y 
Greeks  who  united  these  qualities^ ,    u  ,    j,...,    h 

But  why  bad  this  free  man  a  Greek  «omp9>9y,^f(^ 
pay  of  the  young  GhQsrpeSr  named  Gyrif«(,bFvthe 
Greeks?  This  Gyrus  was  the  younger  brother  and  sub- 
ject of  the  emperor  of  Persia^  Artaxerxos  Mnempn^  of 
whom  it  was  said,  that  henev^r.  forgot. -any tJMjps^.lHit 
injuries.  Cyrus  had  alreadyr  attempted' tOfi^jBaa^ipate 
his  brother »  even  in  the  temple  in  wbicih  the  ceji^fimpny 
of  his  ooasecratipn  took  place  (fqr  the  king^  of.  ^f^stk 
were  the  first  who  were  consecrated^)  Arta^erx^s  bad 
not  only  the  clemency  to  pardou  thistviHaiQy.,t>ut  be 
had  the  weaknei>^s.  to  allow  him  the  absaliM'^f  ff^ernr 
ment  of  a  great  part  of  Aaia  Minor^  which,  bfi  b^  foom 
their  father^  and  of  which  he  at  least  de^erv^d  t(»  b« 
despoiled.  ,    .        .    ,.,.,  ,..|  .. 

As  a  return  for  such  surprising  mercy, .:c^i^i()|On  ai  ba 
could  excite  his  satrapy  to  revolt  against  his-l7«5>^her, 
Gyrus  added  this  second  crime  to  the  firs|;.  .tfe^dew 
dared  by  a  manifesto,  ^*  that  he  wj^  mor^  l^^tf»y  of 
the  throne  of  Persia  than  his  brother,  hecavse.beii^aa  a 
better  magus,  arfd  drank  more  wine."  I  dp  not  bit^ieive 
that  these  were  the  reasons  \i^hic;h  gail^  ihinVit^e 
Greeks  as  allies.  He  took  thirteen  tl^ousaod  inio/  bi» 
pay,  among  whom  was  the  young  Xeaopbop,  vho^wms 
then  only  an  adventurer.  Each  soldier  had  .a  d#rio  a 
month  for  pay^  The  dario  is  eq4ial  to  abouta^giMnea 
or  a  louis  d'or  of  our  time,  as  the  chevaUeirdeJi^ueourt 
very  weU  observes,  a^nd  not  ten  fyanca^as  RoUi^ifKya, 

When  Gvrus  proposed  to  march  them  with  hia^olher 
troops  to  fight  his  brother  towards  the  Euphra^,^  Aey 
demanded  a  daric  and  a  half,  which  he  was  oj^Uigped  to 
grant  them.  This  was  thirty-six  livres  a  month,  and 
consequently  the  highest  pay  which  was  ever  given. 
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The  soldiers  of  Ccesar  and  ^ompey  had  but  twenty 
sous  per  day  in  the  civil,  wars. ,  Resides  this  exorbi-^ 
tant  pay,  of  which  th'eyibttged  liim  to  pay  four  months 
in  awrairK^ev  Cyru«  furduihed  them  fevr  iranArBd  cha* 
Tiots,  laden  with  wine  and  meal. 
'"'The'Gree'ks  Weire'th6n  pfeds6ly  what  the  jS^iss  are 
at  pWsfeiit,  who  hire  their  service  ai^d  courage  to  neigh* 
Jb^Hng  princes^  but  for  a  pay  three  times  les^s,  than 
iimslhAt  t^f  the  Greeks.    ' 

It  is  evident,  though  they  say  the  critrtfar^',  that  they 
difl  liolftkfbfnl  themselves  whethet  the  cause  for  which 
thiy  fbught  was  just ;  it  was  sufficient  that  pyriis  paid 
^eW.'  '■  '        - 

•  The*  gi'eitest  part  -of  these  troqps  was  composed  6t 
Lacedemonians,  by  which  they  violated  their  solemn 
tretities  -With  the  king  of  Persia. 

'Wb-^t  was  become  of  the  ancient  aversion  of  the 
Spartkris  for  goM  and  sHver?  Where  was  their  since- 
rity tt! 'treaties  ?  Where  was  their  high  arid  incorrup-^ 
tibli' "Virtue?  Clearehus,  a  Spartan,  commanded  the 
principal  body  of  these  brave  mercenaries. 

I  •  iitiderstand  not  the  military  maiideuvres  of  Arta- 
xer)i€3-^nd' Cyrus;  I  see  not  why  Artax^rxes*  who 
came  to  his  enemy  with  twelve  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diier§,  shotfld  begin  by  causing  lines  6t  twelve  leagues 
ifi  extetat  to  be  dreewa  between  Cyrus  and  himself;  and 
I  eomprehend  nothing  of  the  order  of  battle.  !  under^ 
stand  Will  less  how  Cyrus,  followed  only  by  siJt  hun- 
dr«i"horse,'bfoke  into  the  midst  of  six  thousanid  horse- 
guft^d^  of  the '  emperor,  followed  by  an  innumerable 
anby.  FkiaWy,  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Arta- 
xerres,  who-,  having  apparently  drank  less  vdne  than 
the'rebel,  fought  with  more  coolness  and  address  than 
this  d¥tifikafd.  It  is  clear  that  he  comoletely  gaiued 
the  brittle;  notwithstanding  the  valour  ana  resistance  6f 
thirteen  thousand  Greeks  5  smce  Greek  vanity  is  'ob- 
liged tO"  confess- that  Artaxefxes  toM  them  to  put  d^wti 
their  arms.  They  replied,  that  they  #buld  do  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  'but  that  if  the  emperor  would  pay  them, 
they  wo«Ad  «nftef  his  service.    It  'Was-  my  indifferent 


lb  them  for  whom  th^yfiMighlj  M>'\Mg90'tts^'ttet^ 
paid;  tti  Aict,  tti«y  ivere  odly  bif«iliiilMerer«ii'"i  >  • 

Besides  ^t  SwiM/th^re  life  some  pMtinrio^i^f.iSer- 
many  which  Mkm  this  eustdm.  it^  mgniieiAf  sbt^'to 
these  good  ehriftttftns  whether  they  afre  paid*  ti^iktil 
English,  French,  or  Dutch,  orto  M  kitled-ili^i^ieifl. 
You  see  them  ^dy  thetr  praye^s^^Ml  gd  to  tlleibiffin^, 
like  labourers  to  their  workshop.  As  IKkWUf^My  fsme 
fess  I  woifld  rather  observe  those  wh6  ^Ulflc^t^n' 
syl^nia,  to  cultivate  the  land  with- thfe^ilittj^li^'iMid 
eqtiicaht^  Quakers,  and  fortn  odlooieii  irrth^ntetiMl^f 
pea^e  and  industry.  Tliefre  is.no  gremt-sklU'lii  ktUAig 
and  being  kitted  for  six  sous  per  dtfy,  butth^re  )siiiia)h 
in  causing  the  republic  of  Dunkers  (o'fliMlnih-iAiAte^e 
new  Therapeatse  oU  the  frontier  of  a  cdaBll9*tW4ftost 
savage.  •  <  ■  y«n-o.jiT,,, 

Artaxentes  regarded  the  Greeks  only  bs%ccttaifliees 
in  the  revolt  of  his  brother,  aad  indsisd  ^lA^m^n 
nothing  else.  He  believed  himself  W  be^^b^t^ayed 
by  them,  and  he  betrayed  them,  as  Xettophotl  pM:eiid^ ; 
for  after  one  of  his  captains  had  sworn  ih  hi»daitl#'to 
allow  them  a  free  retreat,  and  to  Airttisir  ^ib  4irith 
food,  after  Clearchus  and  five  other  coinitotf»d^di|>^^lhe 
Greeks  were  put  into  his  hands,  to  regnhile  llve^iiiareh, 
he  caused  their  heads  to  be  cut  off,  and  slew^atl^lhe 
Greeks  who  accompanied  them  in  ^is  interview'y^if  we 
may  trust  Xenophon's  account.  '  ;  l.*  * 

This  royal  act  shows  us  that  Mftchk«(eK$tii<is^ot 
new;  but  is  it  true  that  Artaxersies  pminiited'inbt  to 
make  an  example  of  the  chief  memenarie4  ^^ho  'sold 
themselves  to  his  brother?  Was  it  not  periftl^lllei^  him 
to  punish  those  whotn  he  ttiought -so  guilty  ?•  •  *' 

It  is  here  that  the  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thoitaand 
commences.  If  I  comptebend  n<Hbinf  df  th«*lMktle,  I 
understand  no  more  of  the  retresit.    -  ,/,».-» 

The  emperor,  before  he  cut  ^  the^hendB-i&ftsiz 
Greek  generals  and  their  suite,  hftd  irwerm  tlo^4d  W'the 
little  army,  reduced  to  ten  diousand  m^m,  tottetum  to 
Greece.  The  battle  was  fbtight  ^n  the  h>lid^^t««tfae 
Euj^rates;  he  tnu«<  thetefere  hftv«f<efiu«^d  iteiQi^ks 


d  Ionian  , .  Iilofc/«(t  lailMhjeqF  WAm  oMi^f  tp^lMi  ^J^ 
St ; ;  they  Wfff^obbgi^.lQ  tray^rfie^^  TfgrUi  ia  b0ats 
licb  w«ve*fitnibhe(jt<ia:ifch€^;   ()i^r:fe1i^ro^  aflM** 

see  pani^i^d/  If  aiw  person  .cpmprebeiid^  fihis  march, 
which  >th€^  tfirW  their, bi|ck8iQftGr«!iwei  tUcy  will 
aligie  jM^imicb  by  e^^plaiaiQ^  it  to  me»t  .  ""^ 

One  of;  tw«  thUigi  :  either  tlfce  preeks.^bQ^ej  tbar 
Hite  t^ms€4fe8rf%pd.iD  thi^.caie  th^y  o^itb^r  kfieir 
"^hrwe  '.tiheyt  v^iWt  ;Or  what  they  wished^  ofr.Artox^rxei 
»adj$  thaotv  maroh  against  their  will  {(which  is  much 
aQfe;prAbd)pie)r^aad  in  this  cas^«  w}iy  did  1^  xiot.^- 
ervuaaie  tbem  I  .  ''.•_..: 

.Weimayf^KtricatieouHrselves  fromibase  difiicul'tief^Jby 
supposing  that  the  Persian  emperor  only  half  n^foged 
hin^Kit  <tbl^  )^e  eotOented  hiims^lf  .wilJupv^s^ipg  the  . 
princip^  k^^e^roenaTy, chiefs  who  .s0l4>tbe.G,r^ek  Uppps 
to  QyiMSi!  thfit  faamg  made  a^realy  witfi  |;he  6igitiLTe 
troQpa^tbo  vf^M  notd^c^od  tp  the.,vaf^£|one;»s  of  vio- 
lating^ it ;.  that  being  sure  that  a  third  ,pf  tb/^s^  winder- 
;ing  Greiekft  ;w<(H}ld  perish  pai  thi^  rpa4>  bfi  ^tba^tdp^ed 
them- tPiibevr  fate.  I  see  np.  pth^mai^i^r<ofe«Ught- 
ening  ithie  umd  of  the  reader  on  the  pb^Q^r.ijrie3 'pf  this 
marehv  /    ; 

WeMar^i.astp^itdied  at  the  retreat  of  tbe  ten  thim^ 

sand ;  but  we  should  be  much  more,  sp^  M tAxt^Jf^Jneti^ 

a;ao{K|fieror,  at  thQ  head  of  an. hundred,  tbpu^^Jipfl  men 

(fttl<^asii.it«ififsaid  sa)  had  alio weclf  ten  ,thottf and  fugi- 

Uvea  to  trav/el  in  4be  north  of  his  vast  states,,  whom  he 

cojali^w*b  Jn,^if0ry  village,  every  bridge,  every  defile, 

or  whom  he  pp^ld  have  made  perish  wiUi.hujQg^c  and 

-miftf»ty«,  -  u  .  .  .  I 

.  U0w/i>yei^  they; were  furnished,  as  we  have.seen,,  with 

twenty-seven  great  boats  to  enable  jtbem.  to  pas9. the 

Tig rb^afl.if  tbey  wei-e  conductfid  to  the  Indies.  Thenoe 

they,w«^((QSAPdrted  towa4?ds  the  north  for  several  days, 

mUi  lb§jd,Qf»f)ft  in  which  Bagdad  is. now  situated,,  They 

fttitlieropa^edf  the.  river  Zabata,.  and  it  was  there  that 

ihe)ei«ip<}ipf^iK»nt  his;0r4ei:g  %o  pqnish  the.chief|s«.  Jtis 

clear  that  they  could  have  exterminated  the  atmy  at 


e^\j  as  tbey  did  jtii»ti<*b*^<ip6i(  the  generals.  It  is 
tbefefone  vscjr  likely  th«jt  Ib^  ^.tiotfib^osthtoidi^'BD. 

We  shonld  IheMltoe  ratb«r  nsg^s^QoMb^iaAt 
dereis  io  tkese  MfageccniiH^rm  ftsuffij^i^fd^itt^eUeni^ 
Wbem  tibe  hou«ty  of  the  e«ipeffo»'aUofvr>&d  .tQ<iK»i9b  their 
joUniey  as  they  cooldtf  •        *«  r     i«  »  /i-  --  b  ^'' 

•  We  maymeJ^e  anatber  jobsei^vatioQjr  ,iHMKb  tapfmiBS 
not  tery  hcmourable  to  the  Persiaif  goKefttfaenfti-roit 
ifas  impossible  for  the  Greeks  .not  ito  bavercaodaffiUal 
MMcels  for  foad  with  tbepetfple  tabovl  tbe{^  met; 
rillages,  deeoUtioasi^  aad  marderai  wane  the  inenlaUe 
Constance  of  ibese  disorders;  <  aiid  tbatis^ae^  Xms\ 
that  it)  a  road  oC  •six  htiadred  leagptes,  during^  \ihiA 
die  Greeks  alwa(jf 8  marched  irragularly»'  baia^  a^ihel 
escorted  nor  pursued  by  any  great  body  of  Bemaa 
troops,  they  lost  ioi^t  thousand  men,  either.  kMed 
by  peasants  or  by-  sickness.  How  did  ;it  ihc^pait} 
theiefore,  that  Arlaxerxes  did  not  cause  ithem^  t»  Jbe 
escorted  from  their  passage  of  the  river  Zabsnta,  as  te 
had  donefrom  the  field  ol*  battle  to  the  ^ivet^?. .,  ^  ,\ 

How  could  so  wise  and  good  a  sovereign  commit  so 
great  a  fault  ?  Perhaps  he  did  command  ihe  escort^ 
perhapa  Xenophon,  who  exaggerates  a  little,  elaewbere» 
passes  it  over  in  silence,  not  to  diminish. the  .woodet 
of  the  '  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand ;'  perhaps  Am  eseont 
was  always  obliged  to  march  at  a  great  4UtaQfee  (Voib 
the  Greek  troop,  on  account  of  the  difficulty , of  proHir- 
ing  provisions*  However  it  might  be,  it  appears  !()ef» 
tain  Uiat  Artaxerxes  used  extreme  iadul^nce ^  and  |ii«| 
the  Greeks  owed  their  lives  to  him»  since  |jiiej>  w^^taaot 
exteiriiunated. 

In  the  article  '  Retreat/  in  the  Encyclopedical  l^^ 
tioaary,  it  is.  said  that  the  retreat  of  the  ten;  thodstfad 
took  place  under  the  command  of  XenophoB.  •  This  ia 
a  mistiake :  he  aevex  commanded;  he  wa^  meekly la^tj^ 
bead  of  a  divisiou  of  fourteen  hundred  m^eiiy.at'jthe.efMj 
oftbemarelu  .-^   .    ..     •  -' •  .:••- u...  • 

I  see  t^t  Uiese.  becoqs  ,soarQely  arriff^d*  ^ajk^tao 
many  fatigues^  on  the  borders. of  "thePo^a  Eax^i^^ 
befosethey  indifferently  piUs^d  friends  .andi^^^miiea 
to  re*establish  tbem^el^eai    Xenapbon  etoba^k^d  :Ua 


Mttle'tfOop  «t'Hlirttc)«tt,  vtid  %r^t^io4iialM't  Mw  bar^ 
fftln  with  a  kriig^  of ThriMi  lo  ^h(m  he  mti  a  stran* 
get;  Thfe  AthetHati,kidt«iid<)(f«aeewiiitigkl8€(Miatry 
than  ovtf eottie  bylb«  SpatlBBMM,  «dld  hiioiatf  Mee  >inoil 
to  a  petty  forei^  despot.  He  waa  ill  f^aid,  i  tonkioft 
^hfash'ls  another  reason  "why  we  «My  conclude  that  he 
i^ould  have  done  better  la  assisting^  hit  eoootryi 

Tfaa'aum  of  all  lAiis,  we  have^alfeady  pemavked,  ia, 
that  tbw '  Atheaian  XeoopiioD,  beiag>  only  a  yaang 
Tolatateer,  enlisted  himself  iroder  a  Laeedemanntt  oaip^ 
tain)  Ode  of  the  tyrants  of  Athens^  hi  the  sevtke  of  a 
Mie>  and  an  assassin;  and  that  b^otning  chief  of 
fodfteen  >bii&dred  men,  he  put  himself  hiUxtha  pay  of 
a  barbarian. 

What  i*  woree,  necessity  did  not-  €k)natrain  him  to 
thiaaeyvitfide.  H^  says  himaelf,  that  lie  deposiHd  a 
p|eat  pMt  of  the  ^old  garaged  in  the  setvvee  of  Cyraa  itt 
tlieneayple  of  the  famous  Ditiaa-ofEphestis. 

Let  us  remark^  that  in  recftiving  the>  pay  bf  a  kinf;, 
ha  exposed  himself  to  be  condemned  to  death,  if  the 
fdreigner  was  not  contented  with  him,  which  hap^ 
pened  to  raajot-f  eneral  Doxat,  a  man  bom  free.  He 
sold  himself  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  who  eon* 
manded  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  for  having  given  ap  to 
ifaeTorks  a  plafco  which  he  ^oaldnot  d^lend. 

'Rollln,  in  speaking  of  the  retarn  of  the  tenthoa*- 
sand,'  says,  <Uhat  this  fortunate  tetreat  (Hied  the 
people  of  Greece  with  contempt  for '  Arttnte^xes,  by 
Showing  them  that  gold,  silver,  delicacies,  luxury,  and 
a  numerous  seraglio,  composed  all  the  melrit  of  a  great 
king.'' 

Rollin  should  consider  that  the  Greeks  oaght  not  to 
despise  a  sovereign' who  had  gt^ned  a  complete  battle; 
who,  having  pardoned  as  d  bvotb^,  con^uet^  as  a 
hero;  who  having  thef  pow^r  of  eaterminatingf  tan 
thousand  Greeks,  suffered  them  to  live  and  to  retttfn 
M  their  country ;  afnd"  who,  bei&g  aWfe  to  hav^  them  in 
bitf  pay,  disdaiiied  to  make*  use  of  them.  AdU^'that 
thi«  pl4nee  kflerivattis  cc^quer^d  th«  l.acedetf)Oaiaa» 
and  their  allies',  arid  imposi^d  on  tihlBm'  hudf^ianin^ 
laws ;  add,  that  in  a  war  against  the  Scythians,  called 
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Gaducians,  towards  the  Caspian  sea,  lie  supported  al! 
fatigues  and  dan^rs,  like  the  lowest  soldier.  He 
lired  and  died  fall  of  glory :  it  is  true  that  he  had  a 
sefagiio,  hut  his  courage  was  only  the  more  estimable. 
We  must  be  careful  of  college  declamations. 

If  I  dared  to  attack  prejudice,  I  would  venture  to 
prefer  the  retreat  of  marshal  Belleisle  to  that  of  the  ten 
thousand.  He  was  blocked  up  in  Prague  by  sfxty 
thousand  men,  when  he  had  not  thirteeti  thousand.  Hi 
took  his  measures  with  so  much  ability,  that  he'^^ot 
out  of  Prague,  in  the  most  severe  cold,  with  his  army, 
provisions,  baggage,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  with* 
out  the  besiegers  hemng  the  least  idea  of  it.  fie 
gained  two  days  march  without  their  perceiviftg'  it: 
An  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  pursued  him  for  the 
space  of  thirty  leagues.  He  fticed  them  everywhere; 
he  was  never  cast  down ;  b«it  sick  as  he  was,  he  bhlved 
the  season,  scarcity,  and  his  enemies.  He  only  lost 
those  soldiers  who  could  not  resist  tlie  extreme  rrgbur 
of  the  season.  What  more  was  wantihg  ?— A 'ten^ir 
coarse  and  Gfedan  exaggeration. 

YVETOT. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  France,  six  leagues 
from  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  which,  according to^  Robert 
Gaguin,  an  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  l^xig 
been  intitled  a  kingdom. 

This  writer  relates  that  Oautrer,  or  Vautier,  Idtd  •  of 
Yveftot,  and  grand  ehamberlatn  to  king  Clotail«  I^ 
having  lost  the  favour  of  his  master  by  calumny,  in 
which  couttierd  deal  ralher  liherally,  went  itito  volun- 
tary exile,  and  visited  distant  countries,  where,  for 'ten 
y^ars,  he  fbugbt  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith ;  tliat 
at4he  expiratioiT  of  this  term,  fiat^ring  himself  w^iajt 
the  4ing^s  «figer  would  be  kppeased,  he  wentl)fiEeklo 
Frani^e ;  diat  he  passed  thvough  Rome,  where  he  s»w 
pope  Agapettts;  from  whom  he 'Stained  a  Iette^  of 
recommendation  to'thd  king,  who  Wair  then 'lit  S^s- 
sons,  the  capital  of  his  dominioits.  The  lord  of  Yve- 
tot  repaired  thither  one  Good  Fric&y,  and  chose  the 
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time  ivhea  Clotaire  was  at  cburqh,  to  fall  at  his  feet, 
and  implore  his  forgiveness  through  the  merits  of  him 
who,  on  that  day,  had  shed  his  blood  for  the  salvation 
of  men ;  but  Clotaire,  ferocious  and  cruel,  haiwg 
recognised  him,  ran  him  through  the  body. 

G^uin  adds,  that  pope  Agapetus,  being  informed  of 
this  disgraceful  act»>  threatened  the  king  with  the  thun- 
ders of  the  church,  if  he  did  not  make  reparation  for 
his  offence;  and  that  Ciotairey  justly  intimidated,  aad 
in  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  bis  subject^  execled 
the  lordship  of  Yvetot  into  a  kingdom,  m  favQur  of 
Gau^er's  heirs  and  successors;  that  he  dispatched 
letters  to  that  efiect,  signed  by  himself,  and  sealed  with 
his  seal ;  that  ever  since  then  the  lords  of  Yvetot  have 
borne  the  the  title  of  kines ;  and  (continues  Gaguin)  V 
find  from  established  and  indisputable  authority,  that 
this  extraordinary  event  happened  in  the;  year  of  grace 
539.    . 

On  this  story  of  Gaguin*s  we  have  the  same  remark 
to. make  that  we  have  already  made  on  what  he  saya  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Paris  university, — thatnot  one 
of  the  cotemporary  historians  makes  any  mention  of 
the  singular  event,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  caused  the 
lordship  of  Yvetot  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom;  and, 
as  Claude  Malingre  and  the  abb6  Vertot  have  well 
obseirv^d,  Clotaire  I,  who  is  here  supposed  to  have 
be^  sovereign  of  the  town  of  Yvetot,  4id  not  n^ig^ 
over  that  part  of  the  country ;  fiefs  were  not  then 
hereditary;  acts  were  not,  as  Robert  Gaguio. relates, 
dgtted.fffom  the  year  of  grace;  and  lastly,  pope  Aga|>e-i 
tus  waS'then  dead ;  to  this  it  may  be  added^  that  .the 
right  of  erecting  a  fief  into  a  kingdom  bekN^ged  exchir 
si?ely  to  the  e0iperor4  j  . 

*:  Jt^is  not  ho^Mever  to  be  said^  that tbte  thunders  of  thei 
cbwch  wese  not  aliready  made  «se  of,  iur  .the  time  of 
Agaj^«a-  We;  kiM»v  that  St..  PauL  eAcammunicat^d 
the;  inoestuoAis  man  of  Corinth.*..  .We  .also  find  in.4^t 
letters  oi  St.  Basil>ftom^  i93taiE^es.of  genarajf^oonsures 
iivtbe  $[>tmh. century »j.  On^^^  tbase.le(tar«^;i9.agaiiist,a 


iMhMiv   Tba  boly  prebite  theie  ^t^  #^  j 

1l$  cxeloded  from  pr^eni,  ana  dec^%f«4  .tol|f|.4^c 
vmnicated,  together  with  bis  eccaop^Ucc^  mopi}  f* 
Wugeheld,  for  three  years :  he  also  or<J^fS  uutt  i^ 
people  of  the  Filtoge  where  the  rav}4»d  P^r^^^ypRJ} 
feeeiTed,  shall  be  ezcommanicated.  .     .  .  i ;»  ^^^ 

AajuUuSy  a  young  bishop,  excommumcated  ^  S^rff 
fiunily  of  Claeitien ;  although  Su  Augustin  .  ^i^ 
proved  of  thia  conduct,  and  pope  St.  Lep  }aid  ^^ffrn 
the  same  maxims  as  Augustin,  in  one  of  his  lejtter^fjo 
the  bishop  of  the  prorince  of  Vienne ; — ^yet,  (^QQBiiijg; 
eurselves  here  to  France — Pretextatus,  bbl^op^  of 
Jlouen,  having  been  assassinated  in  the  year  ^86^  in 
his  own  church,  Leudovalde,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  di5l  not 
j^  to  lay  all  the  chuches  in  Rouen  under  an  intes:dJ\Gt, 
forbidding  divine  service  to  be  celebrated  in  tl|^n^  uh; 
til  the  author  of  the  crime  should  be  discovered. 

In  1141,  Louis  the  Young  having  refused  his  coa- 
seot  to  the  election  of  Peter  de  la  Ch&tre,  whom^t^ 
pope  caused  to  be  appointed  in  the  room  of  Alblric, 
archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  had  died  the  yes^  pre- 
ceding, Innocent  II  Uid  all  France  under  interdict. 
.  In  the  year  1200,  Peter  of  Capua,  commissioned  to 
compel  Philip- Augustus  to  put  away  Agnes,  and  take 
back  Ingerburge,  and  not  succeeding,  published  the 
sentence  of  interdict  on  the  whole  kingdom,  which  had 
been  pronotmced  by  pope  Innocent  III.  This  interdict 
was  observed  with  extreme  rigour.  The  English  chro- 
Biele,  quoted  by  the  benedictine  Martepne,*  s^ys  that 
•very  christian  act,  excepting  the  baptism  of  infants, 
was  interdicted  in  France;  the  churches  were  closed, 
and  christians  driven  out  of  them  like  dpgs ;  there  was 
no  more  divine  office,  no  more  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
no  ecclesiastical  sepulture  for  the  deceased ;  the  dead 
bodies,  left  to  chance,  spread  the  most  fVightful  infec- 
tions, and  filled  the  survivors  with  horror. 

The  chronicle  of  Tours  gives  the  same  description, 
adding  only  one  remarkable  particular,  confirmed  by 

•  Tome  V.  p.  868. 


abM  Fleufy  ttnd  the  n\M  de  Vertot,*-^-(lial  the 
f  viaticum  was  excepted,  Ifl^e  tine  baptism  of  in« 
8^  frpm  the  priration  ofboly  thtngif.  The  kitigtJk>«i 
m  this  sitaatiott  for  nine  months  i  ft  was  som« 
?  before  Innocent  III  permitted  the  preaehinf^  «f 
aons  and  'the  sacrament  of  confirmation .  The  kinc 
so  Tfi^ch  enraged,  that  he  drdve  the  bishops  and 
the  other  ecclesiastics  from  ^ek  abodes,  and  eon- 
Ued  their  property. 

Itit  rt  is  stn^mar  lliat  the  bishops  were  sometimet 
::ite'd  by  sovereigns  themselves  to  ptonouttce  an  in- 
lict  nppn  lands  of  their  vassals.  By  letters  dated 
iraaTy,  1350,  confirming  those  of  Qny,  count  of 
rers,  and  his  wifb  Matilda,  in  favonr  of  the  citiBens 
Nevers,  Charles  V,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  prays 
archbishops  of  Lyons,  Bourges,  and  Sens,  and  th« 
lopV  of  Autun,  Langr^s,  Anxerre,  and  Nevers,  to 
nonnce  vctjt  excdminunication  agamisit  the  count  «f 
^ers'and  an  interdict  npon  his  landsv  if  he  do  not 
ii  the  agreement  he  has  made  With  the  inhabitants 
aldq  find  }n  the  collection  of  the  ordonnances  of 
third  line  of  kings,  many  letters  like  that  of  king 
n,  auttiorising  the  bishops  to  pttt  under  interdiet 
36  praces  whose  privileges  their  lords  would  seek  to 
inge.  '     ' 

Lnd  to'  conclude,  though  it  appears  incredible,  the 
lit  Dani4  relates  that,  in  the  year  996,  king  Robert 
;  excoraii^unicated  by  Gregory  V,  for  having  mar- 
[  his  Vii^swomaa  in  the  fourth  degree.  AH  th« 
lops  whd  had  assisted  at  this  marriage  were  intev- 
ted  from'  the  communion,  until  they  had  been  to 
ne,  and  rendered  satisfaction  to  the  holy  see.  The 
pie,  and  even  the  court,  separated  fhym  the  king'': 
had  only  two  domestics  left,  who  purified  by  fii^ 
iterer  he  had  touched.  Cardinal  Damien  and  Ro^ 
ailde  also  add,  that  Robert  being  gone  one  morning, 
was  his  custom,  to  say  his  prayers  at  the  doof  of 
feartholomfew'ti  church,'  Ibrhe  dared  not  enter  it, 
bon,  abbot  6f  FTeuff,  followed  by  twowomen  of  the 

tLiy.i.  p.  148. 
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palace,  carrying  a  large  gilt  dish  covered  with  a 
napkin,  accosted  him,  announced  that  Bertha  was 
jtist  brought  to  bed;  and  uncovering  the  dish  — 
**  Behold,"  said  he,  "  the  effects  of  your  disobedi^e^e 
to  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  the  seal  of  anathema 
oti  the  fruit  of  your  love!"  Robert  looked,  and  saw 
a  monster  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  duck ! — 'Bertha 
was  repudiated ;  and  the  excommunication  was  at  «]ast 
taken  off. 

Urban  II,  on  the  contrary,  excommunicated  Ro- 
bert's grandson,  Philip  I,  for  having  put  away  hh 
kinswoman.  This  pope  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  in  the  king's  own  dominions,  at 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  where  his  holiness  was  come 
to  seek  an  asylum,  in  the  same  council  in  which  the 
erusade  was  preached,  and  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
the  name  of  pope  (papa)  was  given  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  bishops,  who  had 
formerly  taken  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  canonical  pains  were  me- 
^cinal  rather  than  mortal:  but  Gregory  VII  and 
•ome  of  his  successors  ventured  to  ^Lssert,  that  sm  ex- 
communicated sovereign  was  deprived  of  his  dominions, 
«nd  that  his  subjects  were  not  obliged  to  obey  him. 
However,  supposing  that  a  king  can  be  excommuni- 
cated in  certain  serious  ca8es,'excommumcation,  being 
a  penalty  purely  spiritual,  cannot  dispense  with  the 
obedience  which  his  subjects  owe  to  him,  as  holding  his 
Authority  from  God  himself.  This  was  constaaitly 
ticknowledged  by  the  parliaments,  and  also  by  the 
clergy  of  France,  in  the  excommunications  pronounced 
by  Boniface  VII  agdinst  Philip  the  Fair ;  by  JuliuB  II 
against  Lewis  XII;  by  Sixtus  V  against  Henry  III; 
by  Gregory  XIII  against  Henry  IV ;  and  it  is  hkewise 
the  doctrine  of  the  celebrated  assembly  of  the  clergy 
in  1682.» 

*  This  it  a  curious  sketch  of  clerical  assurtiptiou  aod  fraud ;  and 
if  unnecessary  as  to  modem  times,  still  instructive  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  priestly  domination,  when  unresi8ted.<^T» 
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ZEAL. 

HIS,  in  religion,  is  a  pure  and  enlightened  attach* 
t  to  the  maintenance  and  progress  of  the  worship 
zh  is  due  to  the  Divinity ;  but  when  this  zeal  is 
iecuting,  blind,  and  false,  it  becomes  the  greatest 
irge  of  humanity. 

ee  what  the  emperor  Julian  says  of  the  christians 
is  time  :  **  The  Galileans,"  he  observes,*  "  have 
3red  exile  and  imprisonment  under  my  predecessor : 
;e  who  are  by  turns  called  heretics,  have  been 
ually  massacred.  I  have  recalled  the  banished, 
rated  the  prisoners ;  I  have  restored  their  property 
be  proscribed ;  I  have  forced  them  to  live  in  peace ; 
such  b  the  restless  rage  of  the  Galileans,  that  they 
iplain  of  being  no  longer  able  to  devour  each 

'his  picture  will  not'  appear  extravagant,  if  we 
nd  to  the  atrocious  calumnies  with  which  the 
stians  reciprocally  blackened  each  other.  For  in- 
ice,  St.  Augustm  accusesf  the  Manicheans  of 
ing  their  elect  to  receive  the  eucharist,  after  having 
3enely  polluted  it.  After  him,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
t  has  accused  them  of  the  same  infamy  in  these 
ns  : — *^  I  dare  not  mention  in  what  these  sacrile«> 
as  wretches  wet  their  ischas,  which  they,  give  to 
ir  unhappy  votaries,  and  exhibit  in  the  midst  of 
r  altar,  and  with  which  the  Manichean  soils  his 
jth  and  tongue.  Let  the  men  call  to  mind  what 
y  are  accustomed  to  experience  in  dreaming,  and 

women  itk  their  periodical  affections.^'  Pope  St 
>,  in  one  of  his  sermons,^  also  calls  the  sacrifice  of 

Manicheans  the  same  turpitude.  Finally,  Suidas|| 
I  CedrenusIT  have  still  further  improved  upon  the 
imny,  in  asserting  that  the  Manicheans  held  noc- 
lal  assemblies,  in  which,  after  extinguishing   the 

Letter  iii. 

Chapter  xlvi.  of  Heresies. 
N.  xiii.  of  the  Sixteenth  Catechism, 
sermoa  y.  on  the  Fasting  of  the  Tenth  Month. 
On  Manes.  f  Annals,  p.  960.  - 
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flambeaux,  they  committed  the  most  enormous  inde- 
cencies. 

Let  us  first  observe,  that  the  primitive  christians 
were  themselves  accused  of  the  same  horrors  which 
they  afterwards  imputed  to  the  Manicheans ;  and  that 
the  justification  of  these  equally  applies  to  the  others. 
"  In  order  to  have  pretexts  for  persecuting  us,''  said 
Athenagoras,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Christians,*  **  tbey 
accuse  us  of  making  detestable  banquets,  and  of  com- 
mitting incest  in  our  assemblies.  It  is  an  old  trick, 
which  has  been  employed  from  all  time  to  extinguish 
tirtue.  Thus  was  Pythagoras  burnt,  with  three  hun- 
dred of  his  disciples ;  Heraclitus  expelled  by  the  Ephe- 
sians ;  Democritus  by  ^e  Abderitans ;  and  Socrates 
condemned  by  the  Athenians." 

Athenagoras  subsequently  points  out,  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  manners  of  the  christians  were  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  destroy  the  calumnies  spread  against 
them.  The  same  reasons  apply  in  favour  of  the  Ma- 
nicheans.  Why  else  is  St.  Au^stin,  who  is  positive 
in  his  book  on  heresies,  reduced  in  that  on  the  morals 
of  the  Manicheans,  when  speaking  of  the  horrible  cere- 
mony in  question,  to  sa^f  simplyf — "  They  are  suspected 
of  —  The  world  has  this  opinion  of  them  —  If  they  do 
not  commit  what  is  imputed  to  them  —  Rumour  pro- 
claims much  ill  of  them ;  but  they  maintain  that  it  is 
false—?*' 

Why  not  sustain  openly  this  accusation  in  his  dis- 
pute with  Fortunatus  ?  who  publicly  challenged  him  in 
these  terms : — ''  We  are  accused  of  false  crimes ;  and 
as  Augustin  has  assisted  in  our  worship,  I  beg  him  to 
declare  before  the  whole  people,  whether  these  crimes 
are  true  or  not."  —  St.  Augustin  replied,  "  It  is  true 
that  I  have  assisted  in  your  worship ;  but  the  question 
of  faith  is  one  thing,  the  question  of  morals  another ; 
and  it  is  that  of  faith  which  I  brought  forward.  How- 
ever, if  the  persons  present  prefer  that  we  should  dis- 
cuss that  of  your  morals,  I  shall  not  oppose  myself  to 
hem." 

*  Page  85.  f  Chapter  svi. 


Fonunatus.addreuingJth&a88embl7--''^IiiriiIi,''  M%id 
» '*  above  all  ^ings,  to  be  justified  in  the  minds  of  tboae 
Q  ^lieve  US  gaUty ;  and  that  Aiigusti^  abo^ldrtiow  tet- 
^  before  you^  and  onaday  before  the  ^ijbwial.  (if fJewi 
ji»t»  if  be  has  ever.feen,  or  if  he  kc^ows,  in  any  w^ 
at^ver^  that  the  thin^  imputed  have  been  coiapitted 
us  V*  S|;«  Aueustiii  still  replies-—''  You  depart  tfi^vA 
^.qtastion ;'  what  I  have  advanced  turns  upon  faitlpi. 
t  ujpp^,  morals."  At  length,  Fortunatua  coJi^tipviRg 
press  St,  Augustin  to  explain  himself,  M  doaa«o  in 
ise  jerms— ''  I  acknowledge  that  in  the  praytsv  'at 
Ich  Ta^ilted,  I  did  not  see  you  cqmmit  miy.(jw^ 

pi^e/;.  :  .      .,  •      r  .  ,  . 

The  f^vpe  St.  Augustin^  in  his  woj:k  on  thd  IJtility,^ 
ith,^8t]ll  tustifies  the  Manicheaas.  ''  At  thU^tin^r 
says^.tp  his -friend  Honbratus,  ''  when  I  waa'oc* 
pi^d  w.ith  Manichelsm^  I  was  yet  full  of  the  ^eaire 
i  the  hope  of  marrying  a  handsome  ypom^n^ 
^  df  a<vi.uiring  riches ;  of  attaining  honoui>s,  and  of 
Loying  the  other  pernicious  pleasures  of  life.  For 
en  }*  listened  with  attention  to  the  M^i(^ean  doo- 
s,  I  had  not  renounced  the  desire  and  hope  x>f 
these  things.  1  do  not  attribute  that  to  their  deo<- 
le  ;  for  I  am  bound  to  render  thia  testimdny^that 
;y  seduou^ly  exhorted  men  to  preserve  •  themselvef 
m.tI>Qse  things.  That  is  mdeisd  what  hindered  me 
in  attaching  myself  altogether  to  the  sect,  and  k^pt 
i  in  the  rank  of  those  who  are  called  auditofw  I 
r  npt  wish  to  renounce  secular  hopea  apd  affair^" 
id  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book,  where  be  repre- 
its  the  Manichean  doctors  as  proud  men)  who  rhad 
^ross  minds  as  they  had  meagre  and  skinny  bodies^ 
does,  pot  say  a  word  of  their  pretended  infamiea*  ^ 
But  on  ^hat  proofs  were  these  imputationa  fonaded? 
e  first  which  Angustin  alleges  is,  that  these  inde* 
iQies  were  a  consequence  of  the  Maaichean  Bysti9m> 
yarding  the  means  which  God  makes  usie  of  t9  wfant 
"■    f   .■"*  r    ."■»■'  "■  "..{"^ 

'  Chapter  i.  ..... 

I-  The  attendance  upon  limilar  amemblies  to  pick  up  rich  and 
tdaooie  woinfi%  it  aftftma,  waa  theapgevalent  in,  Um  4«y«.«f-  St. 
gustin. — T.  -    .         * 
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hmn  the  vmce  of  darkomM  4ke  portimi  of  lus  ciriK 
•tance.  We  hsre  spoken  of  tbismtlie  article  Obvb* 
ALoo  Y,  and  theae .  are  konrcra  whicli  one  may  4iapeiiae 
with  repeating.  It  is  enough  to  say  here,  diai.  the 
aassage  from  the  seventh-  hook  of  the  Tceasiuet  of 
Manes,  whidi  Auguatin  cites  in  aaany  places,  is  efi- 
dsntl]r  falsified.  The  ardi  heretic  sap,  if  wq  can  ^bt- 
here  it,  that  these  celestial  Tirtues,  which  aope  tiaas- 
formed  sometines  into  beautifttl  boys,  and  sometanies 
into  beautiful  girls,  are  God  the  Father  himself,  ^s 
is  false;  Manea  has  nerer  cimfounded  the  oelestiil 
vifilues  with  God  the  Father.  St.  Augustin,  not. hav- 
ing understood  the  Syriac  phrase  of  *  a  virgin  of  lig^t' 
-to  mean  a  virgin  light,  supposes  that  God  ahowa  a 
beautiful  maiden  to  the  prince  of  darkness,  in  orde^.to 
excite  their  brutal  lust :-  there  is  nothing  of  all  i  this 
taUced  of  in  ancient  authors;  the  question  conctins 
the  cause  of  rain. 

The  great  prince,  says  Tirbon,  cited  by  St.  Spi- 

phanius,*  senaa  out  from  himself,  in  his  passion,  bkck 

clonds,  which  darken  all  the  world ;  he  chafee^  wtur- 

>  ries  himself^  throws  himself  into  a  perspiration,  and 

that  it  is  which  makes  the  rain,  which  is  no  other  than 

the  s%eat  of  the  great  prince.    St  Augustin  muat  have 

been  deceived  by  a  mis-translation,  or  rather  by  •  a 

garbled  unfaithful  extract  from  the  Treasure  of  Manes, 

from  which  he  only  cites  two  or  three  passagea.'    The 

Manichean  Secnndinus  also  reproaches  him  wiftb>com* 

prehending  nothing  of  the  mysteries  of  Manicheiam,  and 

with  attacking  them  only  by  mere  paralogisms^  .  How 

otherwise,  says  the  learned  M.  de  Beausobre^-^hoaoa^e 

hare  abridge^t  would  St.  Augustiu  have  been  aiidi  to 

live  so  many  yeara  aaM>ng  a  sect  in  which  sv^  aho- 

wiaations <w««e  publicly  taught?    And  how.wouM  he 

have  had  the  fttee  to  defend  it  againat  the  calOiolios  I 

From  thb  proof  by  reasoning,  let  us  .pasfijta.^e 

i*  ptoofa  ci  fact  and  evidence  alleged  by  Si.  AurufilBi, 

-  aid  «ee  if  they  are  more  substantial.    It  ia  isaid^  firo- 

'    —  -   ^  •    '    '     '     '    -    -       .  •  i  .  . ■ . .  .1.    ■■      i  \  »,  ..^US..' — 

"  ~*  Hireiy^iivir,  Aip,  iiV.  ,         ^    ,  *  ^'^ 

^  History  of  Mftiiicheismyhook  is.  cnap.  vui.  in 
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^»tKisfalliir/tliM8«inii4if 'tbtm  bare '  ocnfetictt 
s  fact  in  pabl^  pleadiags^  Bot  onWin  Paphlagoait, 
t  idse  in  «h06ttaU/'a8  i  tawt  heard  say  at  Rome  bj 
^eitaib  ealhtolio.'  *  J    • 

Sneb  beartays  deserre  so  liUle  attentkm,  that  St. 
igttstin  dared  net  make  use  of  them  in  bis  oooArr* 
cewitb^Fortuiatus,  fldthough  it  was  seven  or  eigbt 
srs  after  he  bad  quitted  Rome:  be  seems  eren to 
ve  forgotten  the  name  of  the  catholic  from  idionbe 
nut  tbem.     It  is  true,  thieit  in  his  book  of  Hererns, 

speaks  of  the  confessions  of  two  girls,  the  one 
med  Margaret,  the  other  Eueebia,  and  of  some 
anicheans  who,  baring  been  disoorered  at  Carthage, 
d  taken  to  the  church,  arowed,  it  is  said,  the  bor- 
>le  fact  in  question. 

He  adds,  that  a  certain  Viator  declared,  that  they 
to  committed  these  scandals  were  called  Oatbariales, 

purgators;  and  that  when  interrogated  on  what 
lipttfre  they  founded  this  frightful  practice,  they 
oduced-^e  passage  from  &e  Treasure  of  Manes,  the 
Isehood  of  which  has  been  demons^ated.  But  our 
ireticsy  fhr  from  araUing  themselres  of  it,  hare  openly 
savowed  it,  as  the  work  of  some  impostor  who  wished 

ruin  them.  That  alone  casts  suspicion  on  all  these 
;t8  of  Carthage,  which  '<  Quod-vult-Deos'*  had  sent  to 
:*  Augustitt ;  and  these  wretches  who  were  disoorered 
id  taken  to  the  church,  have  very  much  the  air  of 
arsons  suborned  to  confess  all  they  were  wanted  to 
mfess. 

In  the  47th  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  Good,  St. 
ugustin  admits,  that  when  our  heretics  were  re- 
roacbed  with  the  crimes  in  question,  they  replied! Ihat 
le  of  ^eir  elect,  aseceder  froaa  the  sect,  and.beoome 
neir' enemy,  bad  introduced  this  enormity.  WillMut 
iquiring  whether  this  was  a  real  sect  whom;  Viator 
ills  GatkaristeB,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  hermit  that 
le  first  ehrietians  likewise  imputed  to  the  Qnoslics 
le  horrible  mysteries  of  which  they  weoe  tbmMves 
:cused  by  the  Jess.and  Pagans^;.  and  jf  this.defence 
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18  eood  on  their  behalf,  vhy  should  it  not  be  so  on  that. 

oftheManichekns?"        '      •  '=     ■    •    .'  ^efio^^Tf.^  eru 

It  is  however  thesfe  Vtilgar  S-utmmtt-tftfifch^M.*1iir 
TifleitiOnt,  who  ^iqnes  himself  on  hiseMftrHikV^^' 
fid^it^,  veMUreB  to  convert  into  positilfe -fefetS,^  ^T**^ 
a«<eii»,*thfet^e  Madcheaitfefiiad  been  ma^ipfi^rf? 
these  dis^ceftil  doings  m  public  jiidgrtietiU;  w^Pi 
higbnia,  in^  the  OAvh,  and  several  tSm^s  at  Csijlfiff" 

Let  n*  ate  weigh  thd  testimony  of  ^;"CP^ 
Jemsfidetn,  whose' narrative  is  altogether  dififeftnt^ 
that'  of  St.  A^gurtln ;  and  let  us  consider  tHaf'fe^'-'t 
it-nh  ittcrcdfbie  ^itd  sb  absnrd,  that  it^jcrafd'^i^ckf" 
Bis  credited,  %ven  if  attested  by  fiVe  or  six:  tHtft^d 
^d  bad  seeQ'attd  "would  affinn  it  on  oath.'  $1?^ 
stands  alone  i  he  had  never  seen  it ;  he  aSvinfellT 
a  'popular  dedamatioti,  wherein  he  gives  hit^sMl  £ 
HoAnset  to  phtHnto  th^  mouth  of  Manes,  inih§cSftf»^ 
dfaAe't>f  Cascaf,  a  discourse,  not  one  word  of  ^i^^S 
infhe  A(*ts  of  Archelaus,  as  M.  Zaccagnif  is  obfij^V 
tb*aHow;  atd  it  cannot  be  alleged,  in  defence 'df '1ft? 
Cyril,  that  he  has  taken  only  the  sense  of  Afchdlijsf 
and  not  the  wbrds  ;•  for  neither  the  sense  nor  the'^btds 
ean  be  fo«ttd  'there.  Besides,  the  style  whi^htlils 
fatliier  adopts  Is  that  of  an  historian  who  cites  ihfe' 
actctal  words  of  his  author.  ''■'  '  '\'^^' 

Neverthelesi*,  to  savrf  the  honour  and  good  ^tft'^W 
St.Oyril,*M.'  Zaccagni/and  after  him  M.  de  TilletAo^t^ 
«up{M)se,  without  any  proof,  that  the  tratislatbf  |6r 
fopyist  has  oniitted  the  passage  in  the  Acts  qu(Jt^(f  t)t 
tfe'is  father;  and' the  journalists  of  Tr^voux  haveiiSS- 
gitied  two  ^orts  of  Acts  of  Archelaus— die  a)Li'llM*Sl< 
owe^  whiclr  Oyrft  has  dopied,  and  others  invented'^ 
the  fifth  century  by  some  historian.  When  they-sh'aff 
h^ive  proved  this  cotyecture,  we  will  exairiine  tifd^ 
reasons.  ^  '*^*' ' 

Finally,  let  us  come  to  the  tektimony  of  po^e-  L)Sd 
touching  thes6  Manichean  abominations.    He  says;  itf 
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BermoDS,*  that  the  sadden  troubles  m  other  coun- 
s  had  brought  into  Italy  some  Manicheans^  whoicr' 
»teries  were  so  abominable,  that  he  could  not  expose 
n  to  the  public  view  without  sacrificing^  modesty* 
It  in  order  to  ascertain  them,  he  had  introduced 
le  and  female  elect  into  an  assembly  composed  of 
lopii,  priests,  and  some  lay  noblemen*  That  thesa 
etlcs  had  disclosed  many  things  respecting  their 
^mas  and  the  ceremonies  of  their  feast,  and  had 
ifessed  a  crime  which  could  not  be  named,  but  in 
;ard  to  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  after  thecon- 
sion  of  the  guilty  parties — that  is  to  say^  of  a  youncr 
1  only  ten  years  of  age ;  of  two  women  who  had 
spared  her  for  the  horrible  ceremony  of  the  sect;  of 
young  man  who  had  been  an  accomplice;  of  the 
hop  who  had  ordered  and  presided  over  it  He 
ers  those  among  his  auditors  who  desire  to  know 
)re,  to  the  informations  which  had  been  taken,  and 
uch  he  communicated  to  the  bishops  of  Italy,  in  his 
cond  letter. 

This  testimony  appears  more  precise  and  more 
cisive  than  that  of  St.  Augustin ;  but  it  is  anything 
it  conclusive,  in  regard  to  a  fact  belied  by  the  pro* 
stations  of  the  accused,  and  by  the  ascertained  nrin- 
pies  of  their  morality.  In  effect,  what  proofs  nave 
3,  that  the  infamous  persons  interrogated  by  Leo 
^re  not  bribed  to  depose  against  their  sect  ? 
It  will  be  replied,  that  the  piety  and  sinceri^  of  this 
)pe  will  not  permit  us  to  believe  that  he  has  con* 
ived  such  a  fraud.  But  if, — as  we  have  said  in  the 
tide  Relics, — ^the  same  St.  Leo  was  capable  of  sup- 
)sing,  that  pieces  of  linen  and  ribbons,  which  were 
lit  in  a  box,  and  made  to  descend  into  the  tombs  of 
>me  saints,  shed  blood  when  they  were  cut ;-— ought 
lis  pope  to  make  any  scruple  in  bribing,  or  causing  to 
e  bribed,  some  abandoned  women,  and  I  know  not 
hat  Manichean  bishop,  who,  being  assured  of  pardon, 
ould  make  confessions  of  crimes  which  might  be 
rue  as  regarded  themselves,  but  not  as  regarded  their 
ect,  from  whose  seduction  St.  Leo  wished  to  protect 
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bit  people*?  At  all  times,  bishops  have  considered' 
ihemseWes  authorised  to  employ  those  pious  frauds 
vhich  tend  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  conjectural 
and  apocryphal  scriptures  are  a  proof  of  this ;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  fathers  have  put  faith  in!  those 
bad  works,  shows  that,  if  the^  were  not  accompUcea 
IB  the  fraud,  they  were  not  scrupulous  in  taking  ad^ 
vantage  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  St.  Leo  pretends  to  confirm  the  secret 
crimes  of  the  Manicheans,  by  an  argument  which  de-< 
stroys  them.  These  execrable  mysteries,  he  says,* 
which  the  more  impure  they  are,  the  more  carefully 
they  are  hid,  are  common  to  the  Manicheans  and  to  the 
Priscillianists.  There  is  in  all  respects  the  same  aacri* 
lege,  the  same  obscenity,  the  same  turpitude.  These 
(primes,  these  infamies,  are  the  same  which  were  for* 
neriy  discovered  among  the  Priscillianists,  and  of 
which  the  whole  world  is  informed. 
^  The  Priscillianists  were  never  guilty  of  the  crimes 
for  which  they  were  put  to  death.  In  the  works  of  St 
Augustinf  is  contained  the  instructionary  remarks  which 
were  transmitted  to  that  father  by  Orosius,  and  in  which 
this  Spanish  priest  protests,  that  he  has  plucked  out 
all  the  plants  of  perdition  which  sprang  up  in  the  sect 
of  the  Prisciltianists ;  that  he  had  not  foi^otten  the 
smallest  branch  or  root ;  that  he  exposed  to  the  sur- 
geon all  the  diseases  of  the  sect,  in  order  that  he 
might  labour  in  their  cure.  Orosius  does  not  say  a 
word  of  the  abominable  mysteries  of  which  Leo  speaks; 
an  unanswerable  proof  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  were 
pure  calumnies.  St.  Jerome^  also  says,  that  Prisciliian 
was  oppressed  by  faction,-  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  bi** 
shops  Ithacus  and  Idacus.  Would  a  man  be  thus  spoken 
of,  who  was  guilty  of  profaning  religion  by  the  most 
infamous  ceremonies  ?  Nevertheless,  Orosius  and  St. 
Jerome  could  not  be  ignorant  of  crimes  of  which  all  the 
world  had  been  informed. 

St.  Martin  of  Tours  and  St  Ambrosius,  who  were  at 
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"eyes  when  Piiscillian  was  senteiiced,  would  liaVe 
en  equally  informed  of  them.  ThBy  however  hih 
sintly  solicited  a  pardon  for  him  t  and  not  htiug  abie 

obtain  it,  they  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  hit 
cusers  and  their  faction.  Sulpicius  Sevenit  relates 
e  history  of  the  misfortnnes  of  Priscillian.  Latr)^ 
an,  Euprosyne,  widow  of  the  poet  Delphidius,  his 
Lughter,  and  some  other  persons,  were  executed  with 
m  at  Treves,  by  order  of  the  tyrant  Maxin^us,  and 

the  instigation  of  Ithacus  and  Idacus,  two  wicked 
shops,  who,  in  reward  for  their  injustice,  died  m  ex- 
mmunication,  loaded  with  the  batred  of  Qod  and 
an. 

ThePriscillianists  were  accused,  like  the  Manicheans, 
'  obscene  doctrines,  of  religious  nakedness  and  immo*- 
jsty.  How  were  they  convicted  ?  Priscillian  and  his 
!Complices  confelssed,  as  is  said,  under  the  tortuni. 
iiree  degraded  personSyTertullns,  Potamius,  and  John, 
mfessed  without  awaiting  the  question.  But  th&  suit 
stituted  against  the  Priscillianists  would  hare  been 
unded  on  other  depositions,  which  had  been  mad^ 
gainst  them  in  Spain.  Nevertheless  these  latter  infor- 
ations  were  rejected  by  a  great  number  of  bishops  and 
teemed  ecclesiasti<is;  and  the  good  old  manHigimis, 
shop  of  Cordova,  who  had  been  the  denouncer  of 
e  Priscillianists,  afterwards  believed  them  so  innocent 
'  the  crimes  imputed  to  them,  that  he  received  them 
to  his  communion,  and  found  himself  involved 
lereby  in  the  persecution  which  they  endured. 

These  horrible  calumnies,  dictated  by  a  blind  aes^l, 
ould  seem  to  justify  the  reflection  which  Ammianus 
[arcellinus*  reports  pf  the  emperor  Julian.  The  savag6 
;asts,  he  said,  are  not  more  formidable  to  men,  than 
le  christians  are  to  each  other,  when  they  are  divided 
f  creed  and  opinion.  ^ 

It  is  still  more  deplorable  when  zeal  is  false  and 
jrpocritical,  examples  of  which  are  not  rare,  ft  is 
»ld  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  that  in  departing  from 
sitting  of  the  faculty,  Tourneli,  with  whom  he  was 
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BtricUycomiected,  said  to  htm : — ^*  You  tee  that  for  two 
hours  I  Iwve  maintained  a  certain  opinion  with  warmth : 
well,  I  assure  you  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  all 
I  have  said  r 

The  answer  of  a  Jesuit  is  also  known,  who  was  em- 
flloyed  for  twenty  years  in  the  Canada  missions,  and 
who  himself  not  believing  in  a  God,  as  he  confessed  in 
the  ear  of  a  friend,  had  faced  death  twenty  times  for 
the  sake  of  a  religion  which  he  preached  to  the  savages. 
This  friend  representing  to  him  the  inconsistency  of 
his  zeal, — ''Ah !  "  replied  the  Jesuit  missionary,  ''  yon 
have  no  idea  of  the  pleasure  a  man  enjoys  in  making 
himself  heard  by  twenty  thousand  men,  and  in  per- 
suading them  of  what  he  does  not  himself  believe/ 

It  is  frightful  to  observe  how  many  abuses  and  disor- 
ders arise  from  the  profound  ignorance  in  which  Europe 
has  been  so  long  plunged.  Those  monarchs  who  are 
at  last  sensible  of  the  importance  of  enlightenment, 
become  the  benefactors  of  mankind  in  favouring  the 
progpress  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  nations,  and  the  finest 
bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  fanaticism. 

ZOROASTER. 

If  it  is  Zoroaster  who  first  announced  to  mankind 
that  fine  maxim — "  In  the  doubt  whether  an  action  be 
good  or  bad,  abstain  from  it'' — Zoroaster  was  the  first 
of  men  after  Confucius. 

If  this  beautiful  lesson  of  morality  is  found  only  in 
the  hundred  gates  of  the  Sadder,  let  us  bless  the  author 
of  the  Sadder.  There  may  be  very  ridiculous  dogmas 
and  rites  united  with  an  excellent  morality. 

Who  was  this  Zoroaster?  The  name  has  something 
of  Greek  in  it,  and  it  is  said  he  was  a  Mede.  The 
Persees  of  the  present  day  call  him  Zerdust,  or  Zerdast, 
or  Zaradast,  or  Zarathrust.  He  is  not  reckoned  to 
have  been  the  first  of  the  name.  We  are  told  of  two 
other  Zoroasters,  the  former  of  whom  has  an  antiquity 
of  nine  thousand  years, — which  is  much  for  us,  but 
may  be  very  little  for  the  world. 
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^^etaHft^aoquiNuited  withiodly  the- latest  Zoc^Mler.  '* 
["liCbFccnoh  tcairellofs  Cbajaia  and  TtveoMer  hue 
^  ufiitiinie  iDfowMtiott  j:<ei^9ectiAg  tUs  gfent  pK>pbet| 
means  of  the  Guebres  or  Persees,  who  are.  still  AOttU 
!idlbroiigh  India  and  PerMa,  and  who  are  exoessively 
orant.    Dootor  Hyde»  Arabic  professor  of  Oxford 
,  given  us  a  hundred  tisaes   more  with/out  leavuif 
ne*    Livi^ff  in  the  west  of  England,  he  must  hayis 
tjeetured  the  language  which  the  Persians  spdce  in 
tkne  of  Cyrus,  and  must  have  compared  it  with  the 
dern  language  of  the  worshippers  of  fire. 
[t  is  to  him  moreover  that  we  owe  those  hundred 
les  of  the  Sadder,  which  contain  all  the  principal 
icepts  of  the  pious  fire-worshippers. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  have  found  nothing  in 
if  ancient  rites  more  curious  than  the  two  Persian 
ses  of  Sadi,  as  given  by  Hyde;  signifying,  that 
bough  a  person  may  preserve  the  sacred  fire  for  a 
adred  years,  he  is  burned  when  he  falls  into  it. 
The  learned  researches  of  Hyde  kindled,  a  few  years 
!>,  in  the  breast  of  a  young  Frenchmcm,  the  desure  to 
,rn  for  himself  the  dogmas  of  the  Guebres. 
He  traversed  the  Great  Indies,  in  order  to  learn  at 
rat,  among  the  poor  modem  Persees,  the  language 
the  ancient  Persians,  and  to  read  in  that  language 
i  books  of  the  so  much  cdebrated  Zoroaster,  sup- 
sing  that  he  has  in  fact  written  any. 
The  Pythagorases,  the  Platos,  the  Appolloniuses  of 
lyana,  went  in  former  times  to  seek  in  the  east  wisdom 
3Lt  was  not  there ;  but  no  one  has  run  after  this  hidden 
dnity  through  so  many  sufferings  and  perils,  as  this 
w  French  translator  of  the  books  attributed  to  Zoro- 
ter«    Neither  disease,  nor  war,  nor  obstacles  renewed 
every  step^  nor  poverty  itself,  the  first  and  greatest 
obstacles,  could  r€^l  his  courage* 
It  is  glorious  for  Zoroaster,  diat  an  Englishman 
ote  his  life,  at  the  end  of  so  many  centuries,  and 
at  afterwards  a  Frenchman  wrote  it  in  an  entirely 
Serent  n^anner.     But  it  is  «till  finer,  that  among 
e  ancient  Uographers  of  the  poet  we  have  two  prio* 
pal  Arabian  authors,  eadi  of  whom  had  previously 
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written  his  history ;  and  all  these  four^  histories  con- 
tradict one  another  marvellously.  This  is  not  done  by 
concert ;  and  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth. 

The  first  Arabian  historian,  Abu-Mohammed  Musta- 
pha,  allows,  that  the  father  of  Zoroaster  was  called 
Espintaman ;  but  he  also  says,  that  Espintamaa  was 
not  his  father,  but  his  great-great-grandfather.  In 
regard  to  his  mother,  there  are  not  two  opinions :  sh^ 
was  named  Dogdu,  or  Dodo,  or  Dodu — that  is,  a  very 
fine  turkey-hen :  she  is  very  well  pourtrayed  in  doctor 
Hyde. 

Bundari,  the  second  historian,  relates  that  Zoroaster 
was  a  Jew,  and  that  he  had  be«n  valet  to  Jeremiah ; 
that  he  toM  lies  to  his  master ;  that  in  order  to  punish 
him,  Jeremiah  gave  him  the  leprosy;  that  the  valet,  to 
purify  himself,  went  to  preach  a  new  religion  in  Persia, 
and  caused  the  sun  to  be  adored  instead  of  the  stars. 

Attend  now  to  what  the  third  historian  relates,  and 
what  the  Englishman  Hyde  has  recorded  somewhat  at 
length. 

The  prophet  Zoroaster  having  come  from  Paradise 
to  preach  his  religion  to  the  king  of  Persia,  Gustaph, 
the  king  said  to  the  prophet — Give  me  a  sign.  Upoa 
this  the  prophet  caused  a  cedar  to  grow  before  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  so  large  and  so  tall,  that  no  cord 
could  either  go  round  it  or  reach  its  top.  Upon  the 
cedar  he  placed  a  fine  cabinet,  to  which  no  man  could 
ascend.  Struck  with  this  miracle,  Gustaph  believed  in 
Zoroaster. 

Four  magi,  or  four  sages,  (it  is  the  same  thing) 
envious  and  wicked  persons,  borrowed  from  the  roval 
porter  tlie  key  of  the  prophet's  chamber  during  his 
absence,  and  threw  among  his  books  the  bones  of  dogs 
and  cats,  the  nails  and  hair  of  dead  bodies,  such  being, 
as  is  well  known,  the  drugs  with  which  magiciana  at  M 
times  have  operated.  Afterwards  they  went  and  ac- 
cused the  prophet  of  being  a  sorcerer  and  a  poisoner, 
and  the  king  causing  the  chamber  to  be  opened  by  his 
porter,  the  instruments  of  witchcraft  were  found  there, 
and  behold  the  envoy  from  heaven  condemnned  to  be 
hanged ! 
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As  they  are  goine  to  hang  Zoroastep,  the  king's  finest 
horse  falls  ill ;  his  four  legs  enter  his  body,  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  yisible.  Zoroaster  hears  of  it ;  he  promises 
to  cure  the  horse,  provided  they  will  not  hang  him. 
The  bargain  being  made,  he  causes  one  leg  to  issue  out 
of  the  belly,  and  he  says, — "  Sire,  I  will  not  restore  you 
the  second  leg,  unless  you  embrace  my  religion."  *'  Let 
it  be  so,''  says  the  monarch.  The  prophet,  after  hay- 
ing made  Ihe  second  leg  appear,  wished  the  king's 
children  to  become  Zoroastrians,  and  they  became  so: 
The  other  legs  made  proselytes  of  the  whole  court. 
The  four  envious  sages  were  hanged  in  place  of  the 
prophet,  and  all  Persia  received  the  faith. 

The  French  traveller  relates  nearly  the  same.mi- 
rades,  supported  and  embellished  however  by  many 
others.  For  instance,  the  infancy  of  Zoroaster  could 
not  fail  to  be  miraculous :  Zoroaster  fell  to  laughing 
as  soon  as  he  Was  born,  at  least  according  to  Pliny  and 
Solinus»  There  were  in  th6se  days,  as  all  the  world 
kftowv^  a  great  au|&ber  of  very  powerful  magicians ; 
they  were  well  aware,  that  one  day  Zoroaster  would  be 
greater  than  themselves,  and  that  he  would  triumph 
oyer  thieir  ibagic.  The  prince  of  magicians  caused  the 
infant  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  tried  to  cut  him  in 
two;  but  his  hand  instantly  withered.  They  threw 
him  into  the  fire,  wETch  was  turned  for  him  into  a  bath 
of  rose-water,  lliey  vnshed  to  have  him  trampled  upon 
by  the  feet  of  wild  bulls ;  but  a  still  more  powerful 
bull  protected  him.  He  was  cast  among  the  wolves : 
these  wolves  went  incontinently  and  sought  two  ewes, 
who  gave  him  suck  all  night.  At  last  he  was  restored 
to  his  mother  Dogdu,  or  Dodu,  or  Dodu,  a  wife  excel- 
lent above  all  wives,  or  a  daughter  above  all  daughters. 

Such,  throughout  the  world,  have  been  all  the  histo- 
ries of  ancient  times.  It  proves  what  we  have  often 
remarked,  that  Fable  is  the  elder  sister  of  History. 

I  could  wish  that,  for  our  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion, all  these  great  prophets  of  antiquity,  the  Zoro- 
asters,  the  Mercurys  Trismegistus,  the  Abarises,  and  even 
the  Numas,  &c.  &c.  i&c.  should  now  return  to  the  earth, 
and  converse  with  Locke,  Newton,  Bacon,  Shaftesbury, 
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Pascal,  Araandy  Bayle— What  do  I  say  ? — even  with 
those  philosophers  of  our  day  who  are  the  least  learned, 
prorided  they  are  not  the  less  rational. 

I  ask  pardon  of  antiquity, — ^bttt  I  think  they  would 
cut  a  sorry  figure. 

Alas,  poor  charlatans!  they  could  not  sell  their 
drugs  on  the  Pont-neuf.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
their  morality  is  still  good,  because  morality  is  not 
a  drag.  How  could  it  be,  that  Zoroaster  joined  so 
many  egregious  fooleries  to  the  fine  precept  of  **  ab- 
staining when  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  is  about 
to  do  right  or  wrong  1^  It  is  because  men  are  always 
>  compounded  of  contradictions. 

It  is  added,  that  Zoroaster,  having  established  his 
religion,  became  a  persecutor.  Alas !  there  is  not  a 
sexton  or  a  sweeper  of  a  church,  who  would  not  perse- 
cute, if  he  had  the  power. 

One  cannot  read  two  pages  of  the  abominable  trash 
attributed  to  Zoroaster,  without  pitying  human  nature. 
Nostradamus  and  the  urine-doctor  are  reasonable 
compared  with  this  inspired  personage;  and  yet  he 
still  is  and  will  continue  to  be  talked  of. 

What  appears  singular  is,  that  there  existed,  in  the 
time  of  the  Zoroaster  with  whom  we  are  acqusdnted, 
and  probably  before,  prescribed  formulas  of  public 
and  private  prayer.  We  are  indebted  to  the  French  tra- 
veller for  a  translation  of  them.  There  were  such  formu- 
las in  India :  we  know  of  none  such  in  the  Pentateuch. 

What  is  still  stranger,  the  magi,  as  well  as  the 
bramins,  admitted  a  paradise,  a  hell,  a  resurrection,  and 
a'devil.*  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the  law  of  the  Jews 
knew  nothing  of  all  this :  they  were  behindhand  with 
everything ; — a  truth  of  which  we  are  convinced,  however 
little  the  progress  we  have  made  in  Oriental  knowledge. 


*  The  devil  of  Zoroaster  is  Heriman,  or*— if  you  pie 
Ari manes :  he  bad  been  created.  It  was  all  as  in  our  system 
originally:  be  was  not  a  principle;  he  only  obtained  this  dignity 
of  «evil  principle  in  process  of  time.  The  devil,  according  to 
Zoroaster,  is  a  serpent  who  produced  fbrty-6ve  thousand  species 
of  envy.  The  number  was  subsequently  increased;  and  it  is 
since^  that  time,  that  there  are  seen,  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  amone  the 
courtiers,  the  military,  and  the  monks,  so  many  envious  people. 
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DECLARATION    OF   THE    AMATEURS, 
ENQUIRERS,  AND  DOUBTERS, 

WHO  HAVE  AMUSED  THEMSELTES  WITH  PROPOSING 
TO  THE  LEARNED  THE  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS  IN 
NINE   VOtUMES.* 

We  declare  to  the  learned,  that  being,  like  them- 
selres,  prodigiously  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
all  things,  and  of  the  natural,  typical,  mystical,  allego- 
rical sense  of  many  things,  we  acquiesce,  in  regard  to 
them,  in  the  infallible  decision  of  the  holy  inquisition 
of  Rome,  Milan,  Florence,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  perpetual  council  of  th« 
French. 

Our  errors  not  proceeding  from  malice^  but  being 
the  natural  consequence  of  human  weakness,  we  hope 
we  shall  be  pardoned  for  them  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next. 

We  entreat  the  small  number  of  celestial  spirits  who 
are  still  shut  up  in  mortal  bodies  in  France,  and  who 
thence  enlighten  the  universe  at  thirty  sous  per  sheet, 
to  communicate  their  gifts  to  us  for  the  tenth  volume 
which  we  calculate  on  publishing  at  the  end  of  the 
Lent  of  1772,  or  in  the  Advent  of  1773 ;  and  we  will 
pay/orfy  sous  per  sheet  for  their  lucubrations. 

We  entreat  the  few  great  men  who  still  remain  to  us, 
— ^such  as  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette; 
the  abb6  Guyon ;  with  the  abb6  de  Caveirac,  author 
of  the  Apology  for  St.  Bartholomew;  and  he  who 
took  the  name  of  Chiniac ;  and  the  agreeable  Larcher ; 
and  the  virtuous,  wise,  and  learned  Langleviel,  called  La 
Beaumdle ;  the  profound  and  exact  Nonotte ;  and  the 
moderate,  the  compassionate,  the  tender  Patouillet; — to 
assist  us  us  in  our  undertaking.  We  shall  profit  by 
their  instructive  criticisms,  and  we  shall  experience  a 

*  The  fint  editions  were  ia  nine  volumes. 
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real  pleasure  in  rendering  to  all  the«e  gentlemen  tie 
justice  which  is  their  due. 

The  tenth  volume  will  contain  very  curious  articles, 
which,  under  the  favour  of  God,  will  be  likely  to  give 
new  piqui^cy  to  the  wit  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
infuse  into  the  thanks  we  return  to  all  these  gentlemen. 

Giv^  at  Mount  Krapac,  the  dOth  of  the  month 

of  Janus,    in  the  year  of  the  world,  according  to 

Scaliger              -                -                -  5722 

According  to  Les  Etrennes  Mignonnes*  5776 

According  to  Riccioli          -                -  5956 

According  to  Eusebius   -    -                -  6972 

According  to  the  Alphonsine  tables    -  8707 

According  to  the  E^tians                 -  370,000 

According  to  the  Chaldeans               *  465,102 

According  to  the  Bramins  -                ^  780,000 

According  to  the  Philosophers            -  00 

*  The  name,  it  is  presumed,  of  a  pocket-book  or  almanac,  in 
the  manner  of  English  yearly  works  of  the  same  description. — ^T..      \ 
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5 

160 

5 

160 

6 

25 

CmDINATION  (arUcle)  •  .  . 

G»n  it  be  vitiftted  ?      . 
OrdinatioD,  Turkish  one  of  a  Greek  priest 
Origen,  his  opinion  of  the  Apocalypse 

His  account  of  the  eclipse  at  me  resurrection 
ORIGINAL  SIN  (article)  .  . 

No  mention  of  in  the  Pentateudh,  as  described  at 
present  .  ... 

St.  Augustin  author  of  the  nottoQ  . 

St.  Clement  knew  nothing  about  it     •  .        < 

Origen  opposed  to  it 

Monstrous  consequences  dednced  from 

Pelagius,  his  opposition  to  • 

Explication  of       .  •  •  • 

Romance  of  Leibnitz  concerning 
Orion,  alUgorical  birth  of 
ORTHOGRAPHY  (article) 

Changes  in  •  .  . 

Osius,  his  address  to  the  Arians  and  Athanasians    • 
OMian,  a  Florentine's  opinion  of       • 

Easily  parodied 
OVID  (arUcle) 

His  banishment 

Cause  of  his  disgrace 

His  '*  Art  of  Love,**  made  »  pretence  fdr  his  banish 
ment  .  •  •  . 

His  servility  .  •  « 

His  opinion  of  chaos 

Bayle's  reasoning  against  it 

Remarks  on  Bayle's  arguments         .         ,       . 
Oysters,  number  of -their  senses     » 


5 

"m 

5 

161 

2 

211 

1 

181 

3 

47 

5 

163 

5 

163 

5 

164 

5 

165 

5 

165 

5 

165 

5 

166 

5 

168 

S 

168 

1 

88 

5 

169 

5 

170 

I 

249 

1 

125 

1 

ISA 

5 

170 

5 

170 

5 

171 

5 

172 

5 

175 

5 

17S 

5 

178 

5 

176 

6 

73 

Painters,  imaginations  in  • 

Palissi— -His  arguments  in  relation  to  the  discovery  of 
•shells  .  .  •  •        . 

Papal  insolence,  various  examples  of 
Papal  tariff  for  bulls,  dispensations,  absolutions,  &c.  in 
France  .  •  .  .         . 

PARADISE  (article)        . 

Its  etymology     •  •  •  .        • 

Not  mentioned  by  the  Jews,  except  in  Genesis 
Account  of  by  St.  Thomas 
Curious  appropriations  of  the  term 
Various  opinions  concerning  the  soite  of 
Scriptural  description  of,  on  what  notions  founded 
Paramo,  Louis,  histonan  of  the  Inquisition— His  grave 
absurdity  .  • 

u-isians,  levity  of  during  atrodoos  proceedings ' 


4    123 


6 

94 

6 

410 

6 

82 

5 

178 

5 

178 

5 

178 

5 

179 

5 

179 

1 

169 

8 

289 

^163 

1 

177 

PariBiana— Their  cbano<«r  by  the  emperor  Julian 

Their  frivolity  in  the  midgt  of  horrors 
PARLIAMENT  of  FRANCE  (artiole) 

Etymoloey  of  the  word  , 

Origin  of  that  of  Paris 

First  employment  of  that  of  Paris    • 

Extent  of  the  rights  of  those  of  France 

Right  of  registry  of  the  same  • 

Remonstrances  of 

Dissolved  by  Louis  XIV.  with  his  horsewhip  in  his 
hand       .... 

Struggles  of  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

Put  down  by  Louis  XV.  • 

Revived  by  Xiouis  XVI. 
PARLIAMENT  of  ENGLAND  (article) 

Notions  of  members  of  the  Euglish  parliament 

Reports  of  the,  venality  of 

French  mistakes  concerning 

Crimes  of  parliaments   compared   with  those  of 
priests,  &c.    .... 
PASSIONS  (article) 

Origin  ot  unexplainable  •  , 

Instances  of  the  effects  of 
pastor  Fido,  chorus  on  kissing  in  .  • 

Paternoster^— Heresy  discoverable  in 
Patrick,  St.— His  cave 
PAUL,  St.  (article)         .  . 

Various  questions  concerning  •  • 

Epistles  of,  various  difficulties  in  • 

Rejected  monks,  nuns,  and  Ssst-days 

Passages  of  implying  the  non-divinity  of  Christ 

His  epistolary  correspondence  with  Seneca 

Death  of  James  the  Less  attributed  to,  by  Abdias 

Married  •  . .  • 

Assisted  at  Rome  only  by  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and 
one  named  Jesus     •     .  •  . 

Abused  in  Acts  of  the  Ebionites      • 

Account  of  by  St.  Jerome         •  • 

Personal  description. of     • 

His  qualification  for  a  promoter  of  Christianity 

His  pretended  letters  to  Seneca 

His  oirth-place.  disputed    . 

His  judaising  policy  •  • 

His  doctrines     •  •  •  , 

According  to  St.  Jerome,  his  quarrel  with  St.  Peter 
artificial  ... 

Announces  the  end  of  the  world  in  his  own  days 

HisPlatonism     .      .         •      ^  •  . 

Foretels  the  Resurrection  in  his  own  days 
pelagius— His  argument  with  St.  Augustin  • 
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204 
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Beatateuch->Not  quoted  by  any  prophet,  or  m  4)ie*lMaktf*«r^ 
of  l)ftvi4  and  Solomon       >  ^aHMi»rtr.  *t  ^'>  £.»»  ^  \ "  9-"^ 


Peon,  William^Hii  e^wmjifinii 
P^Bosylvania — Origin  of ' 


84 
.  W<as  it  engraved  }  as  the  «Hg|p<iM»i.wit»hi*  tioft  ^^^t^;*. 
papyf^g4».4jkjib^|i»^l4!^^^^il^^*♦<»*  .»an;.>^h,»»-4  v  84 
Patttatfluqi—Forbids  a  woman  to  marry  her  brotlief4flP«'  - 

Iaw»iA.f£vitkM» -w'i    4. v -,.*«»*i<?^   f  ;^*«*r •<-**-  ..^T*  85 
,   .  C^mands  a  woman  to  marry  her  brother-in^ltjfrylfr^*^  ; 
,    .      Deuteronomy  .  ,     ♦»,mI»  '.  w^v  ^^"i^-'-d ' •  85 

■  Wheacprw?o^.  ^  #4.  -  :»  .t«i4»^i  ,-  i  --"v  ;*-«  9^ 
I^cwgiinus — A  Christian  renegado,  burned  himself  '^  ^-^^  57 
Pei5petiia,fet.— LegQ)ft4^j.vi.«»|...  .-  -.  '•  :•.»'.-•'•  .v-^^  7 
PegrauU-^Often  coEteQfciifc,Ui»ph|iatinw  loH^jHer   '    '«    4  -117 

PERSECUTION  (article) .  v^     .    *  ^305 

•  Diocletin» i^ i» KtWiWHro^    v/i.  ..*...-      4    .!  •  •**4»5'- 
>  Tnjan  nor  Antoninus  notpersecutors        .  « -.4ft    205 
,  Persecution  of  the  protestantit  ii»il&war<n  Chi  ■wHfli 'of  '^ r  *  *  * 
jealous  priesty         .                .'*..-•».        •  j  •  »-^.*-:206 
An  atrooions  ^'¥iPHMftff^illiffi*'"r        «  -  •• .  •     .  *  -  ^  ^-vS**.  Sd«r-> 
GcDsi  inntances  of       .               .»                .     \  -     .vvvA    380 
No  religious  among  the  Romans        .     -  ,-•  *  p  f  ikt^  IM 
Persians,  ancient — ^Their  beliaf#»t»wiMift    «-     :  t  <  »«^:A.vU5  L 
PETER,  St.  (ariiclq)              •.               *             ,  •    .'.  ^'..Ji^UBeS 
Why  80  much  poi«Fei,ift*tUft..w*»t  wdiraMaB  th«  ••<> . "^    : 
east         .             ...             .•         w.i   ..,    i^-,..Aa^vai(Mf^ 
.  The  papacy  established  oa  a  pua  .•    .   .      \  •  •    {•v^v.vSO/ 
..  Could  not  be  bishop  of  RoipiMI.  .    .       .  '•      "«•,  •^f^Wf' 
Doubtful  if  ever  at  Rome                  •                .  •  ' »  v  -  iii^207 
'  His  quarrels  with  Paul,  aqd  visioii           •«  '  v  •'       %f-  Si^  ^908 
.  His  treatment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphire   .        *.•«««<>»♦  2208 
U  Began  his  apostleship  bydw^iag  Qht^  <  •   •         :/  -  5  '•  S09  ^ 
.  Greatness  of  his  successors               •       .      ••       '^^j6<i  910 
V  Crimes  of  his  successors             •              r.«               •«  r^*fill 
Married.             •                .            ..,                .     .   »vl^»^*21 
His  visit  to  Rome  doubtfd  4     ■.  $.   \          •    ,-•  *>  ^•*4    5NIU5 
Description  of  his  person                   ,                m  -  - -^    I'' '.985 
^  ^  Most  likely  never  at  Rome         .               ,  .v        '  #    6    839 
*,  ..Hidliculous  legends  ot^DoerikiBg         »      ••        «.    r«.6    d39 
Pl^ER the  GREAT  (articJe)       .    •  .,  ,*.      •.  •>.5'012 
.  Rousseau*s  censure  of  him                «•....          •        .vS    812 
^     Rousseau  refuted        .'               .          .•     #        •        •.  5    213 
Petrpnias^Lau|;hable  mistake  in  reg««4  to      <  .    •        •    1  ■     37 
Ph^isees — ^Their  opinion  of  the  Reii^fij|i9<)&^P                 »    6  ^    2 
■1  \  Date  of  the  rise  of       .     •               .         .•♦•63 
Pbedra  of  Racine,  critique  on          ,.  ^  .^    >  ^   >  •         .  »   36    .155 

Pherecides^he  J«at~  GfilMlte^4k^^ -^^Miil^' '^<^^  *0«^  *^ 

«^,    existea  from  eternity     .                .                •        •  6.   158 

Philip,  St. — Died  in  peace                .       -  .  ^  .,•                .  1    226 

PhU^p  Augustus— Excommunicated        .^              •        »  6    408 
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QuMtioDs  in  rejrard  to  him 
of  his  i    " 
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Egypt 
His  opinion  of  the  soul 
A  great  topbist 
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Philics  Lttdgnm 

PHtLOSOraER  (article)     ..  .  .       .    6 

Whstisreslly'one    •  .•  •  ,5 

The  title  <ienie^  to  iibpemw  '         •  •        •    5 

Morality  of  the  wieieBloiMe  pun  .•  .6 

Julteiit  AntoointtStMMl  IteaiM  Aaielraii  mnm^  phi* 
loec^^rs        •  •  •  •       •    5    218 

Every  philoeefiher  peneciiled  ia  Ffaaoe,  eaaept 
Monteipie  •     '         ,  .  .5 

Persecution  of  Beyle         .  •  •        •    5 

Those  banished  by  Domiliaa  not  sMtthy  of  the 
nsine      •  •  •  •  «    5 

Those  ridiouled  by  Indan  mere  iHipoetors  •    5 

The  old  theological  r^/^ " ' '  1' bill  despised  •    4 

Accusation  of  by  &natics  •  •        .    5 

Philosophers,   ancient— Imitility  of  eMeftddng  to  dMir 

opinions'  •  •  .  .6    399 

Philosophy-^-ItsservtoetoecieMe  .  •       •    5    231 

Sttostance  of  the  ancient  .  .  .5    234 

PmtosoPHtcAL   DfcnoKAST^^VWl  A*diiiss  of   the 

Authors  of  •  * 

PHYSIClANST  (article)    . 

Romans  had  none  mitil  very  late 

Medical  order  of  St.  John,  its  utility 
Pioet,  Dtt--Hi8  abstract  of  popish  exaetions  •        .    6    243 

Piracv,  Atgerine— Letter  on  the  tubject  of 

Redemption  of  captives,  order  mr    • 
PlRAtES,  or  BUCCANEERS  (aitiele) 

Rise  of  the 

Legrand,  his  adveatiuree 

ExcessiTe  cruelty  of 
pi  us  ILo^Bis  curious  aolwowledgment 
PLAGIARISM  (article)' 

Origin  of  the  word    •  • 

Certain  curious  instanees  of 
plastic  Natures-— See  Axomm  of  WoBM 
PLATO  (article)      .      ^ 

Of  the  Timeus  of 

Of  the  Platonic  school  of  Afesandria 

His  account  of  the  island  Atlaotides 

His  notion  of  the  world    . 

His  notion  of  a  Trinity 
<  His  theory  of  the  elements  . 

Absardities  in  his  bmanis       » 

His  Logos,  or  Word  , 


6  425 

5  237 

5  238 

5  239 


and 


87 
88 
240 
240 
240 
241 
240 
242 
242 
243 
^7 
244 
244 
244 
245 
246 
246 
247 
243 
24ft 
249 

IS5 

359 
141 


2t 


peMinent  of  women  *•*  '  \ -'">'>*•  ^i/^^  3S9 

Hit  chapter  oo  Lete       ^ ;  ''         -..  '    >V  k^-  oi'^O  391 

_HU  enecdete  of  a/Renwii  matM#'  •*  •        ^ '  "^  '*;7?5!^^'  48  391 

^OETS  (article)    -.  • .    •"         i'^'^JaiifoTa  251 

Poetlrkih^rtt'-  »■  -•\'--  'i^    '<^  -    i-  '-'-  Tlf.  lO  251 

Orpheus,  Mttseuf,  HM^^  a«d  llefMn^der«oA»B 

'tbanMoaei      '       .      -^      -r  *    n'..»i-''-',q  otU  1©  252 
King  David, «  poet          *  •             .'  ;,:^  .   ^  r^^T — ^lyS' 


H; 


'  *    €>ughi  to  be  intelligent^  but  often  i£n<Mot ' n  (TH8g3Sg 

.      T^ietnkn^M^TdllSttiMMMlllfm^  254 

PdETHV,  ART  of  (article)    .         .>^  *-;  ;.»  ^ioqqyt  %     280 

'         Merits  of  BoileauV  .  .  .    .    ('^hhi^)  TSCXV 

'     tlict  of  Horace  exceeded  by  Boitoib^  -'.z-nri^vbB  sdT    281 

^l^bisdtiiirgB — Falsehoods  in  respeot  to        \'"-'3«:^;bdhlo^iA    254 

';      foiperiroenlsof  Mead^'  ^V  ^)    '  »K/   •  'ir^^I/a  ,8311/005 

''*     Vaj^ous  reputed  poisons  '  ••     i    *    '.ji3  lo'toottjo^S    256 

^torf  \^  tW  i^toniag  t^«M'R«naft>  wi9ii?MHi8dT 

■  ' '  cce<Vted  .  •  .  .  •  ■''}^:>if^qinmO  5  257 
P0l4CV*Hyrtfeiy)P*  '^^^^^ '  >"  '■'•  •  V  '■'■--^-''  \  -♦loffa T9vo^    259 

Jn  what  genuine  pMtey  «ong|«l*  '  .  •  '  ^  ^ 'T  ^rf}  .QaVQCBO 
rorei^T^it*yri**^*c»  «  "  • :  '^*^  ?i  odw.sIS  261 
Int^rntf  ordomefll^  [liMdy'  *  •  »',  V  v  vmetqu^  262 
Ancieot-poljcy  exposed  by  an  mpktU^Sm  'J  r^K-  i>htv9  5  263 
'  FoHlmac,Ottfdhi4il-'-4«iHAnt(lIi«tfr0|itt0'«A^  166 

^oo  severe  on  Epicurus     .  ,      '- oi  v)  fl9Vl^H|fc7 

■  ^,  inefficient  i^ainst-^ewton  •  ,  ^  >  ^d:  lo  oecifi'Tl  167 
*  Hiserrcgiebiid^efiAttre^'mwIob'  !;'  w;  •'B'y^jsi  ^l^  113 
polycarp  Bt.*— Legend-of       •    ^  #       »t/ ; )  *p  i9^«i%        4 

:  Poly^amy---Mahenietan  and  Jewish  laws  CDQMnrifinfgfiiiaoDS    393 

^      Onnnion  among  the -Flunks     *»  >  i^^T  ?umrxsM6    393 

'      'Atallowed  by  popes  and  councils'*'*  ^  '  T^K^^aSOfHSSS 

.  .     Jnitttdc^offn  dio4entlMS|or9»  i.  '  .3d*  ^noipAU    395 

'    ^    '*  Address  pf  a  Turk  to  a  Qerman  in  defence  oF^oitoi')    0    39$ 

J^    -TheGtefihAi^VJepljr        ' . -'"^r^-^H^''^ '^^hHiqm'MVLe    397 

pO^iYPUS  (article)  *  *  v^'^^'-^  M-?»r/.  o  MJoiiyDS    264 

^    ';  Some  doubts  coneeming    .  «       -tbi  :H3(nUl3n*t64 

>O^Y^HElSM  (article)  •  r  lofjuia&as    266 

V  More  apparent  than  evil  '•■    %     «  '•  «^"ii^'f\vH5    266 

'  '    ^  A<«upreme  God  believed  by  all  thePtigm^<;  Uoivfi^^fi    267 

^  '    <:  Jews  had  secondary  <jods  as  weU  wUif.e6r^iiBffiairiH 

'     ^     'Romans  '  •     -  .    •         .v   ^^o.jjil^s    268 

^  Angels «  species  efdivi    .      '^     *   .     v  f -rnob©m^T%59 

'^    ;  The  superatHion  of  Reman  old  tni«MO,  'ft6l)i)i»i£ElB3il<'I 

'    ^    'Dated  in  by  the  people  ai large .        ~-  v  r^'t'}  *>- y«{  5-    270 

JPC^BRY  (article)  •       .  .     *       •    ^^»v'    tUjfr^^S    271 

Dialogue  exhibitingthe  spirit  of  v'  '*  e    t  '''  M?/'lT3flf<tt71 

"Poges^^uocessfiil  resistance  to,  instanon|o(}  ^  i-   v  ^^'O'lT  4        1 

'  Character  of  several"'  "Jt^  .\>  '^l  ^^'y^H  g  -  ^p.^amVT  ft    211 

PCfrULAT10!^(<»«l%l4)»-i9'-V  -5*  1-  fr.w...-3;9Ta  ic/on^V  ft    273 


^'  ^^urvDUioompjitatioD  of  general        ^-   v  ••     »     -^ 

^  Optoionipf  Wallace  And  McpteMiiuMi    •-    .         <. 

-   ^  Bxaf geratioD\in  reganM0>  *       -    ..  * 

'    *  Brotrttant  ooimtriet  mora  pe<:sp)ed  than  oatboUo . .  % 

:S  Of  ,the  opinions  of  Potau,  Cumberland, tand  tlia 

»'Sr   Of  Uie  popiil^tiOBof  Apierica         .  ,  .v     ♦, 

:^Pttrpllynr— Temperance  of  his  do^ne     *     •.  ^     .,    « 

f  ra    Ho  .»rgnmen|%  lie  be  .t»Wnt<inaJi  ml^^frnp^  Yfho 

Mt)ST  (artiele)    ...  .  ^   ,   ,   .c,»,      , 

'^-    Th««dvfnUgetcClfcii    •    .    .^,,     ..,.,.,    .    ;^ 
}.  J.  Artofdeaphcrior  tb      ^     >  »-  -^       ;* 

:KO\c£a,  out^mnmcE  (artjde)  , .  / ..   ,  _ ; ,: 

'cJ:    MoproofofOmnipatence  »    .  .      .  •  ^-       .*' 

ThMiM«icB0».qf j«Ml:iii^nmtiblB. Vi4  thi$  id^a W'  . 

:(li.^    a  Omnipotence     *  •  .  .  ,  „..  ^   S  889 

rj:    f^overthortof  Omntpoteneenotderomtiiif.u^,0od.    5  2V0 

aOWEB.  the  TWO  PpWBftS  (artielie^  ,  ^    fe  2^2 

'f«2    Aie.wbo  it  bojth  priest  and  kiocbafepdoghtd  do    ^    i  292 


boith  priest  and  kiQfia«e^ah,td  do    ^ 
r orti|iyoje»ign/©iw^  tWpyneiaKMid in 


:«»I?    fiupremacy , 

'L    e  VamaandEfl^lvMi  .   »  .           «.        .   «       ,  /^  ^^^ 

^i«£2S?*^^'V«»*fi«^'M'H^I>nettIy  power  in  R«       !    5  294 

iTBAYEB  (vScle)      ,    V^"^         ,              ,.    .„       ,    ft  299 

.?'l  .  fThose of  thci ancients       .           ...»       ,  \5  299 

li  .  ^Qi.regplaramong.th»^w»4W^tbe4Niptlviiy      «    i5  301 

^        J^nyer  of  Gamaliei           .           .    .               ,        •    5  302 

*^F.    dCpptraqrpmsMiy     .^               ,.             .              '.    5  302 

^  CS  .  ^Masimiis  Tj^ius*  his  opinied  of  /    w               .        -    ^  304 

.  vCTBCEDENCE  (i»ticle)                 .              ..            .  '^.3  106 

>.£  .  rtAoiong  the  chancellors,  peers»  .and  cardioals  br 

♦*:£    ft    France     ^     .               «               ^-       .  .    ,        ^  ,2  107 

'  i'8    ^Medemoiselled'Orleans'  afflictionf  ,in.fe^rfi4o    '  -  1  2  108 

T'^^l    cCvrious  contests  concerning      ,               •  -    ,  -   'iv-J.  409 

;  5FHEJUDICE  (arUcle)             f        .     >.  ■   ,         ,        !J  505 

\S    eDe6nition  of  .            .              .     .„..>...   .. ,  5.  .305 

• -^    i^Pi;piudii»soC.thejMnie8    .              .    t  ..,,,;.  5  306 

'>^  .il Physical j}rs|ttdio*a                  .              •       ..     ^is  306 

Hli4«wat»p«^Soes    *    .             .,        .,    ..      ,    5  367 

•  ♦S     (^BcligiousMBJiidlces  ,               •                .,:>?.    5  307 

trr6«ai0tion-r>The  doctrine  of                  •           ,   .     ,,*4  85 

PRESBYWEHIAJ}  4M«Me)  .    ..  ..              .              .5  308 

.^     C  Pure  Calviiusm        ,-t.    .4..          ,    .     ..    .        .5  308 

S;  ^Scottish  clergy   o       .        .       .  ,  •    .->  &^308 

-^PRETENSIONS  (article)       ,  ,          ...             •       -    5  309 

4^TTi08eofthe|iQp«bv*v   '.   ..»„,,.<     .;               .5  310 

iJ     c  Qemands  OQ  Henry  ly.  of  France  :»   •           .       •    5  310 

s.  -^    *  Vjidoof  pretensions  of  the  Qerm|iBe|B^re»            .    i^  312 


•    :i   .  ^  THJOtX. 

,^RI0t:  {article)   ,  .    -   ;t  tiiiw  ns  o)  biag^i  oi  anrrtjwli  eiH   314 

>       IssUDce  9f  in  Ciotio  ,   •  «  •     0Mi^«ii||   314 

TftlE:Sl^  (article)         •        •  •  .        .    5    315 

WhatprtwUahooldbo  •  •    5    315 

No  olaim  to  ctvil  aalhority.y  •  •        «    ft    316 

GeneniMy  the  authois  of  peneeatioa        •  •    S    205 

PJUEBTOof  the  PAOAN^^vMhijl^ATAJHAH:;)  no  ^71%A^9B 

..    %)eeeh  o£  the  Daly  Lanm^oMfcpiaiy  ■— imstoboeflj^  316 

^l!iiet|eralk— I11iiatf|ited  by  a  fiibhb  ?  ur. ;  ffvAn^j^vp.  lo  e99n#)«fll  373 

BfitciUiaii— G^s  innooeiyse  ■nrl.ptfiiiiHiiiinii  arit  ai^^aii^Biilfi   418 

l^mctliianiMa— Atfociooaly  ^sandalMBd        ('^drnfl}  egaSAllfB 

pRiok,  'gffrm^,.^^^3\msvitumti^^»i^^  ^u^s^^ta  si8 

be  A)maof  Prjpr  .  •  .  •       is^aupS    319 

[udibras  ,  •  .  •  ,  •  9iit  lo^iS   319 

,.,ean  Swift         ..  .lotvo^oa — xo HI  93109©   321 

IIJ  SGE,  FRIW^^OSi^  Q/MaGB '^iMiQ^  323 

i .! *. -_  « ,     niii:V/  toi?«imn9vIA   323 

yi'n'i»4.1oin9rnai)i96    325 


ED  anatioD  of  in  France  ^  .^'  I  mnLi  1:7/  to  ?«iuta9vbik   323 
id|nienta  a|[ainai  f  ari 

of  X^eE^SmiaveBftt^im)  ivi  riaOT  ,yiOJT8390S 


sdjoienta  againai  f  anoui  ppjiiH  ivHwi^  lo  indmaitiaK   325 
EHOT^iaiSri^  ^ /.  t.#i.>.M\f  ^•Ks  ^Hno^obasflU   326 


fectiof'       ^«  .e^^  i('o'v«<  b'tn3vr»i»YWiMiafl[   327 

'^  farioua  epedei  oC    }«i  <r ;  1  *  ,  •  .  1  «>r  1 "» r 'H'  <ix«^  »in9mtt§'ilL   329 

BigHtsor(tiii9iM^^Tnf  <>W9^D«^  ,3ia3gii 

Qknnot  tie  r^o0fna4,M^^^^^^  «**^ 
ftiyely      •  .  •     •    v*.  ijii"»(Ti .-.;  cwiKiNi  to  nigh©      21 

|U£CIES  (article)      *  «-;   -•'.-•         ^- r*ni»bttqf«  331 
Jf  tlie  Meflwah  .         (.    p-  >    ►-  MV.A;n.o^IjgKI35i 

ne'quoted  by  St.  4ude^  .  .  .»<  v^^vi  Wsnuoooi^   332 

'Zoroaster^  .   ,  •     -•itr  .nti  ftroociJa€<H   333 

'  Confucios     •  *  •  •        •    5    335 

Of  the  prophets  of  ihe  Cevennea  and  Peter  Juries  •    5    336 
Jewish  interpretation   of  the   celebrated   one  of 

Isaiah     •  .  *     .         •  •    5    339 

Common  sense  lost  among  contending  •        •    5    340 

PR(»>H|^.j(;iitifMT.  ^<atA  rr.-^     «..;-•.,    .  : --  Tifl!::^i.-*!ija«l 
^^k    fi&te^of  seven^  .,  •  .  •        '.'iist^m  b^s 5    341 

» ,-> '    Office  dsqgerous  any)Og  the  Jews  •  s^-^n  ia^-vi  sifi  342 

jeloyipENCE  (article)  ..  .     '&. 9 rns.  8)1448 

I  j;>   J^ialpguejMtween  a.  nun  and  a  ifialaf  hyfician  r€inn>ft?<  i 
»*^{-    fce^tiing      ...  c  .     ^-    .-..'«*{>  .'ii  :7(«'^!qaiB)dK   343 

jg^plopais  St«-rLegend  of  ...  i^i  <« ;  : )  A  JJ  i  A  7  A  ^ 

PuffendorlHUv  Wnfitt^vVi!»»amt  f^r  Otyid .  •  Bii^oJ s«ff  365 
'|is.(;onfu9ed  doctrine  of  morals  »  ewnc^^di  ^06  11 
hmeni  b$j4«««MW^«0ilP«th«/i4iMk>^.  ^l  ^  !T  1^  ,i^ni4rnT^ 
^A±0RV  U^i0t^  .  •  .5-»..  i.'.'i  v.>. .  o-a  tra.Ur//^ifr'dA« 
^ot.  invented  by  the  mqMl<fin.  -  jm.  I  '  v>  ,;4wiHA/tJIAa«6 
he  aftM^il^.of:'  ».//«^«.'k  ^v^  i  tw  n«m  b  '<o  »mutn%^i>B^.  347 
sid.to  Be  mc«itliM0diqi>tho4llMcafaieari  do  sr  dV^si^  347 
Origin  of,  •     .         •>«d .  rii'  .-i  J  »^  rt  pi  »▼» ^  A— s**? •  .  "iSai 

Indtcatj^d  iiv^the  (Ml  iBneid       •  »  •    6    351 

Spoken  cf  by  Plato  and  the  Brahmins  5    351 


.      ^  cX^iavri  VoLPaf* 

f|FtlVMNrafr->HMtoostg«oraetncaldiioovery  ^    I    jJf 

»18  Hit lloetiiiie  in  rtgvd  10  aiu«»l  food  •  .  [o^y^n^i  ii»  %fs 
Pl^   Biifystem     •  •  •  ,  o;iaoD  n.  lprtjj»*-«^^   ojji 

^If;     e    •  •  .  ad  bfyoiirt  BJftshq  3£ii/'' 

a^UACK*  or  CHAB4JITAN  J<brtM*y'>:^' »> A3  »^^  '^^''  ^ ^  "S^^SSs 
/^18  4DoedoteMfr«M«B«^KMiU4ftf^&J  v^-'^^^^t''*^.''^-^  352 
?:\fi  ttiUnoetof  ittccettfui quadlii^ ^  y\i  hMij^Deiiill—i^K,^!.  gfe 
^l*'  ^uackery.in  theeaiuimp<l<|.t»  »  iio^.-&ooufi«  tj/i— -ntiiSi'-gS 
HKQJAKEllS  (•rdcle)  ^'^.^  '-r :.  -5  >/  y-i-uoioojiA— 4,^8*<M.i.far.  ^Jjj 
S  i  £  Bialogne.  beiwee^r^riiif^oftift^  cfcito'Hrfi'feif Mfi  "<  -  -^  «^ 
V>f£    dQnahoB        .  .  .  .  lojs'i  ioMmlKsAt  iW   357 

v*:»     BiM.of  tbe     .        .  •  •  .  .  ,  3BidibiiU  iO  351 

IL^   QeoffgeFox— «ccouM;or  ,         Jiiwe  ncoL  iP 

VJf.   JMventUMt  of  WilUam  Penn  tJi>«^Ei  i  ui  jo  noiianafaw 
dL^:   aettlement  of  f  ennvylvlilfkiq  ^JLoiJu/  J^nis^e  fjnsnngoa 
;VI^  ilneedote^f  tbeexportulMioBorone^fiMMaiK^^ 
JQUEBT10N,.TC«ITURE  (tfrtiM^Je'-*'^  fli  d^-lg^'d  ^1^  io  ;t| 
^i:^  ftobftblyinT«fitedbyTOMier»>  *.,       ^'^  ^^?-'%  372 

•:'.^    ArgiimentatfxpQMDr  lb*  iniquity  of   I0  sabsq^BL^^xifig    372 

^QUETE,  coELEemoM^;  6AmnnN(r'(»K?^y "^  ^^U^^?  373 

friers      V^ '^i-^**}  Sa..>y!  5^  '§^^ 

0         ."  ,       '-'^•-^v-  ^">  '^  379 
jlcoount  of  Ramas  ^  •    .        •  .aJ/iuv  .jo  )tc  i>«j'ii/p^sny  379 
?.fE   BiBAtrocioua  nurder     «.        ...  ^i^ub.j\l-^  ;w   j;© 

C'^^'    g    .       ,  ■     ^  R-  ,     ii.ii#»r.l 

QlbciA— vUnfair  in>  hisdispmtc  oolloeraiOgVlll•«>Mk6i^lif»'^',^'^^'^^ 
U€    ^Bod  moderns       «  .  -  .  ;^i^*  »«s  lo  ei^J    ny 

l^e   Hissreakness-  •  .  *>--»i.  :,:  .•  ,V'-4*»**  ■■"' ^-^''^^''-i^i^'Sr''   fiM 

mhKM  (article)  .  .  .   .  .      v'^b.^vP/  ^->'^.'>^iX-^i^ 

Defiiriiii>iravtli9fi«9in-<   ^.  .■.•'..-.». ','-sw.»*^.:>w^.o;^#  381 
r^P.  ExampleainillustrationLof    >  .  *  •        ^njnYjD5 

«RAVA1LLAC  (article)         -  .  w  .ui^i'i*d-^oi-.  hro^v 

"■ ;  >r  Bialoffue  oobcesting^  ba rwawim' y>igyni(|  <i^ocf6i<^  ^> ^^ 
1 5  b  of  the  JSorbonne  -  <-:i>' -^t  'o  svj  vo.  o  t.: jiih.o^  -^i^ 
mayiribnd,  of  Tholowe >»How<tt<wit#Jtyuttopg^jg^  ifny.<ii|  j 
iKasoci— «WiUjiotproveotbe  itnmonaliAy  ^lil^iauP''^  ;^^''  _ 
BEASONABLE,  or  RIGHT  <arttef0^>'ri-^«^  Yv  .^  ;io3.n2  io^  3^7 
f '  iEdventuMS  of  a  man  who  was  always  ifli'4Dfi^^g^f  ^  "^  9  387 
lUbe^Sca-^Valae  of  b«»;idNaiiiJj|^«itd>bM»k^^^^  ^j  oi  jl>i.^  ^5 
'JltcaWte»— A  Jewish  fie^tdeseribikl    ,  .     *         -^^  ^'V^'H;   180 


^ISl^  (ftrtiplt)  .  .            .  •              « {9h\hB).smyS 

^t'.  W  ^P*f[*"  ori^n          ^o  9VI0O8  drfi  •*  *09q«9t<ii  anoiJotl  9S9 

t^  On  V bat textrottiKilpd            «  •            Jciev9a  io s^ud^  991 

^^  3r  ^  attended  to  antiUh^  4th  oentiiry           (dltitiji).  84 Ad9l 

-  L  B*''^®"  letendary  ftoriesBssyaiiiiiiiMf  wo4  .eb^i  namdK  S9« 

,xt.  Qercmo^i;!;^^                                                                    393 

1 1.  MADm^awnt  qf  the  pop^  conoeniiiif  b i w ooK ^ncB%i  m   394 

l|.  6ro«  iiiaiMioes  of  ^rbttoat  fUtanUwrf^  b^vsa  Io  Jiu^B   896 

^jo^  'PienecMiry^rehgioa  ,  •  ,  •  .  •y^i»Io6    397 

n{^  An  ^xtraqydiDtHhmttWiflPlf^llifgi  m  buB-ii  atdai&eag  400 
^i»      daettiont  in  rf gard  to   .   .  .   <9biias)5a^Mft 

RengioatJ8«cq|iMb^5ip^p^  ^i^tesoioS  1&     28 

^epiMia--Did  they  pi^poede  moQarchJieii '4-  j  /H  iinB  ^h  6  SS 
li^ESyR^ECTIOI^  GwMpIo  bnn  eto-.v.v*  .^i-t-'w:^^  9iiJ  *»  1 
^  fcyptiiio  jembalmii^g  wi|h(«  fH»if^;<Ai^.  b  i^t«i  w  .lo  :^{ui<^  1 
^|k  %e, belief  in  ^noient  .  ncitsoirh')  ni  iaa?-)  lu'tsniedB  1 
Se f  Joc^rine pf,  recen^ among  )li4>4«;|nl  ^.na \ iS-m-.iri  e«u4kf no JB 
^  Mo  proof  of  i\to  be  de4,uoed  fin(«<Mfe .  to  J  AUOa  ,MCOm 
a^  «>r«toM  Vf  St-  PeiiJ  (m  hMiMill^nM  bi  o^n  ni  '< Jioenaff  3 
71^     ^.  ^ugo^tin^  opinion  of  !>•»>/  "i  '^di  .io  ni^h^        4 

g|.  yal^bnnphe^  ergunii»iiaJiyiMff>ef^  «-«  #  lol  Tjwoq  afl  4 
Ht^  V«V9piree«  a  proof  of  aQ|^4i«0Aft^Cmif*'i  t  >  8sfiiapii4  5 
06      4<^oprding  to  thd  l^mud  ».  r  }o£X9  tna^iai^  aC        6 

fcftj    0     ,  to  St,  Paul     ,  W  »*^?- ;     rm^rituh^ri  ,tiflffi/oi6 

Obj^ti||f|||||Hh«i  p.o»vj,bi*vj   .*«'l— <7ii  i^   nssl  eyaaiiooflS 
ME   4copnling  to  the  mpderpt  ,    •  .    •bissuH  6        7 

Vf*t   Iby^cal^rgiiiiienttagaiiirtn^^A)  '>(."-» ^'^^obfiiBc^ sift        8 
VW^^^  («rlicl^A«0  9ift  ii«}9H  *} J  t>r'«i«i:>i  (B^tizcixaTBc^eiO    415 
ySl    V  xeligioqa  cyrifflo  iotbaM  Vj  -.wt!  1  to  9ii;;r':q  i?iH-r-8iKiifl» 
Rhymea  of  the  Jewa  •  •  •        •    5    416 

The  number  made  by  Ariotto  •  ,    5    417 

Tragediet  in  proae  .^^  •  •        .    5    417 

Richeliett,  Cardinal— Hit  Political  Testament  a  forgery  1  140 
l)|idoeo-rCttriom  wu^wty^itimmmil/fgk^'M  vA%l^vfi^i9iMdde9B 
^IGWr^  (arliffifi^r^^'T  jTi.^- .31?^^^.  M  erttlo  lawoq— atq^iaiiaBrJO 
ft  ^i^renoe  of  ri0lidt«1IM!lHl^iMtlH>4aiMd>  if9[lX-Hi%994bbfi30 
SOe  ^qjTuied  doctrin{ii«CJMr«^irtiic  r  f  .o  a^iHAO— ^Jfrilittl 
€Bigl^*  pBnopM»t         e  •     >  nir''  '"'i'^HX — ensti'ftmaSS 

oe  Seoeral,  of  the  cborch  {'^oi^■\B \  UQili  K  lOVlUlA/AtS 
Oei      Civil,  pv^moont  tp  religioii«  •   .  i[ti\djni%      15 

U      C>f  ibeeoclealfiiticalmtOMtry  ,  vm^xelA^M      16 

^£  jpf  the  church, nouhoae  of  thepifinaAfaadl^i  »/  ^'^i  ^9  16 
ltd  In  Illation  tojthe  pomevioos  of  e^attaiHlldli  JA>lHjai/:Aa8 
|»e  Divine  right,  no  property  held  b|viiHN(  )iui)  ^^.1tw^w^>li  •  10 
?.£  |n  loelation  to jreligioua aiUMtiThiiiifii '>i' rt)  io -^ i-i? i«v N6  82 
>(<.  Of  the  tyrte  in  renrd  to  eidtU  -^^u'sb  «  to  0oinr\^'ilS  23 
T(!  $)b«olete  in  rtgard  to  tanttory  .  •  (wotha^  ^(Jic:^4i/:A44 
dd  iDf  the  state  over  i^ligjoMOQaen  bdititdrvfi-ib  \rioii»^[l6  SS 
N r-      »      ,     m.M over  religioiit  vowt^ ■! > j.^; i Ui a  ': :•  -^'i SiHiv j<     23 


fllVBRS.{article) .  •  .  •  .       .  (9'o«t'»\«T|'J5g| 

t^HB  Sbiioni  io  reipeot  to  the  tourae  of         "l^^^  "«^:  ^  ^^     '^' 
i^t  dbune  of  WToral  •  .  b-bnuoT 3>.oii  ii>'l  _ 

HOADS •(artiolo)  \Cki'tM^D  rii^  jri^iUtiu  oj  L>:»i^u^JJfi  Jo 

^^  Ifcman  roadi,  how  ftJilHWaga*' -'  "=  ^j?  (HiLwi-jt^^i  fu.^.iP^ 
i.«^t   Aoriible  sute  of,  oa  th«<m?»f4M^lQtdiffiPli«n^ 
l^^<t  Ift  Fiance,  too *rid(R"<i^f'-.n«-  t^K\<yQ  bcl)  I4)  .;.«fn)i,6n«l 
'♦♦'i'   fkoU  of  paved  •h«l»«>'^'»^  '<l  iuoi^dibcj  io  j^9nn«;«ni  e?oi»     41 
WbeA,  King  of  Franot^Iatolent  trea^iN^ti^Vt  itU^*J2;'    '^ 
TGK    dclcrvy.    •  .  •   •  nojt.iioi.yiiwno'^a^oril    409 

(K>^  flKecrablafraiid  initffM^I#«Stf^9mdrMf"'^'i''' '^^''^   410 
a»D«(aBlicle)   .  ...   ^^  h-x^A-i  in  ^.^^o^tc^%      43 


aiOME,  COURT  of  («»tfcl#)>V'  ..«ou^3b  »d  o!  ;i  lo  'ioot^  o^  45 

«i       Icnacity  in  regard  Hf  PaflMilMilaV  tusS  X6  y<{  hloJ?i<i8l  4C 

►       Origin  of.the  power  of              ]o  nointqo^  auai^o^  ,Ji|?  47 

^       Is  power  for  a  ion^ tilMipilea^iidd' " 31^  «*-j(io.niivj^U^  48 

fl       jLtrocitietof  Pi^JlSk»ki^^Vf?fi'^oiooiqB,6i»xi'i^-^»4  49 

d       Bb  present  exactions          .       huml^l  eriJ  01 30161(403^  50 

aiouiltard,  Sebastian— Case  of          .     i«u'i  -^r*  o>  "      .  '#  868 

aiousftaa,  J.  a— lastanee  of  adulat«#p4tMi4it«f  ft<)m  '  ."»  94 
9lous«eau,  Jean  Jaqoes— His  predicUon  ittn>iil|«Wt»«'< ' 

T        5  Riissia.    .           o    .             '"Vi'^'^o'  '^'U  o'  «n'^^<i=  -•4  358 

8        ■is4>aradoxeaconoemiBg  mMFui^^  ^jh'miii  v-14  fAoi^yii^  897 
y'II'    Hisparadoxioal  censure  of  Peter  the  Gre^'j)^"^;  ^•^^itt'i 

^^ttib^fts-vHis  picture  of  Maiy  of  Medici  nr^^iv  {^..r.isiiit?  •$  18S 

f^l^     C     •  •  -  •  tw'il  ani  lOiii-mvf^ 51 

VI^    2     ,  „  o'.ToiiA  ^d  9t?Bfn  i«»«imfin  a.'iT 

tit     C     ,  •  -  S.  t»K)iq  ni  »<9.t.?9fiiV 

88abl]8tei  Sevw Ftfise  Messillli«WWWIl%fBJ^xTr  ^«oi-»iK)T-n5,>L  41 
QSacrimeDts— Power  of  the  Magistracy  in  regard ^M^'*^';  ^  ^If  Oii9 

t)8ad<fticees— Their  ot^Mvf  i&b^lfeWlfrtttAn  k  ao  <mi  ^H  i<§  « 

tSalidULMT— Cause  of,  aecorlhl|^i9lllliik«Ml'i'';-''^^  b>^-«vu>4|  90t 
j^&mft'itans— Their  origin         .    •           •        ic:><qot>H  :^  ,i#f:,lS3 

^SAMMONOCODOM  (article)         iloiufo  sijj  10  Jb^ojis^  5a 

f»,r       tlisLbirth            .    »            jrumjiii-i  <^t  miJomf-vQ  .U'-''4  dO 

If       fiiaMaxims  .             .        y^J^i^'m  !j»'>itn%is  j.o>*.'»rij ':t^  6] 

^  r       ©f  his  yeun^MoMMfinf  9fli  Ic  ^eofij^of?   flo.t  rjo  i  U  t<4  ^g 

y6A^0Oi:ilRAC&-'(MlBBla>9  ^o  ?no!i^9**r.q  <,f{t,o*  a'.«ii«- v  .'••  64 

►>f       AcQount  of  that  islan^U  blsd  ^^Hs^.vq  on  rii<-i^  j.fr^^u|5  54 

\'*i      3Mlyateries  of  the  CabiiKtthfaBpee^  <sLO(-u^l.o^  :  < t 'v  'i|  66 

:'-:      ITradition  of  a  deluge  there      oi  bnvz-ji  n;  siiv^  "^i;  tCJI  66 

I  6AMPSON  Article)    .    .     viomipj  o?  hie^si  nj  97e.Otfdv|5  67 

.V      Hiaatoryidraoiatised    s^ftt^tosnoi^iivT  i^vc  ata^^^Vu  i<J  68 

/\'      £u{pnuiry  of  his  hiatory8v%  07  «ii4»i^i  'ai  19 <c  — ^~»— •  6tt 
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,:    Miqpertiuf' 

S|u)-^ledtbe 

SpAl^AL  (oHicie) 


^T|£n'8  ring  (nrScU)  K'     ••        .  ,  ^  ^ 
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